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CHINESE  IMP 

THE  COLBY  COLLECTIO 
By    CHARLES  ED 

CLOTHES  are  obviously  necessary  for 
warmth  and  modesty,  but  in  China 
they  reached  their  greatest  develop- 
ment as  indications  of  the  wearer's  social  and 
official  position.  For  more  than  the  four  thou- 
sand years  during  which  hereditary  lines  of 
Chinese  Emperors  ruled  the  Middle  Kingdom 


ERIAL  ROBES 

N,  SAN  FRANCISCO— I 
WARD  CHAPEL 

rigid  rules  governed  the  ornamentation  of  the 
long  gowns,  or  robes  worn  by  both  men  and 
women.  These  regulations  prescribed  the  cos- 
tumes for  the  Emperor  at  civil  and  religious 
rites,  and  the  attire  suitable  for  princes  of  all 
ranks,  for  husbands  of  daughters  of  the  Em- 
peror by  the  Empress  and  by  the  concubines; 


IMPERIAL  ROBE  OF  THE  FINEST  A'O  SSU  WEAVE  :  THE  BACKGROUND  IS  'R  ANG  HSI  BLUE'  WITH  GOLD  TRACERY  OF 
TENDRIL  DESIGN  :  THE  DRAGONS  ARE  OF  GOLD  :  THIS  ROBE  IS  OF  DATE   NOT  LATER  THAN  REIGN  OF  CH'IEN  LUNG 
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FRONT  VIEW  OF  AN  EMPEROR'S  CEREMONIAL  ROBE  :  IMPERIAL 
YELLOW  SATIN  BACKGROUND,  CROSS  HATCH  OF  GOLD  THREAD 


for  nobles  of  the  Imperial  blood,  and  for  eigh- 
teen grades  of  official  rank,  nine  military  and 
nine  civil.  Not  only  was  ornamentation  regu- 
lated, but  also  the  style,  colour  and  material  of 
the  clothing  worn  by  Chinese  and  Manchus, 
servants  and  eunuchs,  merchants  and  coolies, 
actors  and  singing  girls,  farmers  and  peddlers. 
To  confound  confusion,  the  laws  were  never 
completely  codified,  and  a  subject  of  the  Son 
of  Heaven  had  to  depend  upon  custom  and 
tradition  for  guidance,  with  the  chopping 
block  ever  in  mind  as  a  penalty  for  a  too 
audacious  attempt  to  wear  the  robes  of  a 
higher  rank. 

In  1 9 1 2,  the  Imperial  Chinese  Court,  whose 
every  ceremony  was  governed  by  minute  rules 
interwoven  with  the  ancient  history  of  the 
race,  was  overthrown ;  many  of  its  records  and 
treasures  have  been  destroyed  by  the  wars  and 
revolutions  since  that  date,  and  to-day  we 
have  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the 
outstanding  examples  of  the  art  of  fine  weav- 
ing and  needlework  left  to  tell  the  story  of 
China's  contribution  to  the  art  and  science  of 
textile  making.  Many  of  the  best  pieces  are  in 
the  hands  of  British  collectors  and  museums, 
but  in  the  United  States  of  America  there  are 


BACK  VIEW  OF  THE  SAME  CEREMONIAL  ROBE  :  IT  BEARS  THE 
TWELVE  SYMBOLS  THAT  MIGHT  ONLY  BE  W  ORN  BY  THE  EMPEROR 


two  outstanding  collections  of  Imperial  robes, 
that  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York  City,  which  is  fairly  well  known  to 
connoisseurs,  and  the  private  collection  of 
Mr.  W.  E.  Colby  of  San  Francisco,  which  has 
never  been  described  before  in  print. 

The  Colby  collection,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  compares  very  favourably  with  that 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Mr.W.  E.  Colby 
has  confined  himself  to  robes  worn  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial  family,  by  priests  of 
temples  under  the  Imperial  patronage,  and  by 
actors  of  the  Imperial  theatres.  Mandarin 
robes  have  not  been  included  because  they 
open  up  too  broad  a  field  for  adequate  study 
and  representation.  Of  outstanding  interest 
are  his  robes  of  k~o  ssu,  or  silk  tapestry  weave. 
A  thick  volume  could  be  devoted  to  the  col- 
lection, but  we  shall  give  special  attention  to 
the  h'o  ssu  robes  for  the  twofold  reason  that 
they  represent  the  highest  development  of 
Chinese  weaving,  and  are  the  least  under- 
stood of  all  purely  Chinese  textiles. 

The  k~o  ssu  silk  tapestry  weave  is  not  needle- 
work, nor  does  it  consist  of  separate  pieces  of 
silk  cleverly  sewed  together  like  'patchwork.' 
It  is  a  true  tapestry  weave,  but  unlike  Euro- 
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pcan  tapestry  which  is  usually  done  in  heavy 
wools,  silk  is  the  normal  medium,  with  genu- 
ine gold  threads  sometimes  used  for  an  es- 
pecially rich  pattern.  Like  European  tapestry, 
the  Chinese  use  a  hand  loom,  which  may  be 
either  vertical  or  horizontal,  with  the  warp 
threads  running  accordingly.  Weft  threads, 
one  for  each  colour  to  be  used  in  the  pattern, 
are  rolled  on  bobbins,  and  carried  only  as  far 
as  they  are  needed  in  the  colour  plan.  Where 
the  pattern  joins  the  bordering  weft  colours  in 
very  small  points,  they  are  not  connected,  thus 


leaving  tiny  slits  at  the  outline  of  the  pattern. 
Where  the  points  to  be  joined  arc  large,  the 
Chinese  tapestry  weaver  loops  the  two  adjoin- 
ing wefts  through  each  other  at  the  point  of 
contact,  instead  of  using  a  needle  to  make  the 
juncture  as  is  the  custom  in  European  weav- 
ing. This  work  is  done  so  cleverly  that  even  ex- 
perts are  often  deceived  as  to  the  means  em- 
ployed. In  both  European  and  Chinese  tapes- 
try the  common  practice  has  been  to  leave  the 
ends  of  the  weft  hanging  on  the  reverse  side, 
where  they  are  usually  concealed  by  a  lining, 


A  CLOTH  OF  GOLD  K'O  SSU  IMPERIAL  ROBE  :  THE  BACKGROUND  IS  OF  REAL  GOLD  OF  INCREDIBLY  FINE  TEXTURE 
THE  DESIGN  IS  SIMILAR  TO  THAT  OF  OTHER  ROBES   KNOWN  TO  HAVE  BEEN  WORN  BY  THE  EMPEROR  CHTEN  LUNG 
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but  in  the  Imperial  robes  of  the  Colby  col- 
lection each  end  of  the  weft  is  wrapped  about 
the  warp  where  it  ended,  and  then  trimmed 
close,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
one  side  of  the  work  from  the  other,  except  for 


the  reversal  of  the  pattern.  The  antiquity  of 
this  h!'o  ssu  weave  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
quite  generally  believed  to  date  from  the 
T^ang  Dynasty  (a.d.  6 1 8-906) ,  but  to-day  it  is 
a  lost  art,  since  it  requires  more  patience  than 


BUDDHIST  PRIEST  ROBE,  WORN  BY  THE  EMPEROR  (PROBABLY  CHTEN  LUNG)  WHEN*  HE  WORSHIPPED  IN  THE  IMPERIAL  TEMPLE 
llll.  BAC KGROUND  IS  IMPERIAL  YELLOW  SATIN  WITH  GOLD  DRAGONS  AND  LOTUS  FLOWERS  :   FROM  THE  IMPERIAL  COLLECTION 
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AN  EMPEROR'S  CEREMONIAL  ROBE  OF  FINEST  TYPE  OF  K'O  SSU  WEAVE  :  THE  BACKGROUND  IMPERIAL  YELLOW  WITH 
GOLD  DRAGONS  &  RED  BATS  :  REPUTED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  WORN  BY  EMPEROR  CH'IEN  LUNG  AT  EARLY  MORNING  AUDIENCE 


modern  weavers,  Chinese  or  European,  care 
to  devote  to  their  craft. 

Another  material  of  which  robes  are  made 
is  satin,  which  originated  in  China,  and  was 
brought  to  Europe  during  the  Yuan  Dynasty 
(a.d.  i  280- i  368),  when  the  Mongols  under 


Genghis  Khan  swept  across  Asia  and  into 
Europe.  Examples  of  the  finest  Chinese  tex- 
tiles, sold  or  bartered  by  the  savage  horsemen 
of  China  to  the  Europeans,  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  their 
patterns  were  copied  when  our  ancestors  be- 
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A  PRIEST  ROBE  WORN  BY  A  TIBETAN  PRINCE  :  THE  BACKGROUND  IS  OF  YELLOW  SATIN  OF  FINEST  TEXTURE,  EMBROID- 
ERED WITH  PEACHES  AND  BATS  (LONGEVITY  AND  HAPPINESS)  :  THIS  ROBE  IS  ASCRIBED  TO  THE  CH'IEN  LUNG  PERIOD 


gan  to  make  satin.  In  the  Colby  collection  are 
numerous  robes,  hangings  and  cushions  made 
of  satin,  heavily  embroidered. 

Velvet  is  another  material  found  widely  in 
Chinese  textiles,  but  despite  the  early  use  of 
velvet  in  China,  scholars  are  inclined  to  doubt 
its  origin  in  that  country.  This  belief  is  partly 
founded  on  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  term  for 
velvet  is  hui  tsejung,  which  may  be  translated 
as  'Central  Asian  nap.'  The  older  velvet  pieces 
in  the  Colby  collection  are  made  entirely  of 
silk,  and  include  the  types  of  velvet  technically 
described  as  cut  solid  twill  velvet,  cut  voided 
cloth,  and  cisele  solid  satin  velvet. 

Most  of  the  stitches  known  to-day  in  Euro- 
pean needlework  are  apparently  founded  on 
the  early  Chinese  embroidery  stitches  which 
were  used  to  express  both  form  and  shading. 
One  of  the  oldest  is  the  loop,  or  chain-stitch. 
When  executed  with  extremely  fine  thread 
this  may  be  mistaken  for  another  stitch  vari- 
ously called  the  knot,  Peking,  seed,  or  forbid- 
den stitch.  The  latter  term  originated  when 
the  Chinese  Government  forbade  the  use  of 
the  stitch  after  it  was  found  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  blindness  among  the  working 


women  of  the  country. 

Another  example  is  the  couched-twist  stitch, 
formed  when  one  thread  is  sewn  down  by 
another  thread  upon  the  background  mater- 
ial. It  is  found  on  several  of  the  finest  examples 
of  robes  in  the  Colby  collection,  often  done  in 
gold  thread,  with  a  basket-stitch  used  in  the 
couching  process  to  give  the  appearance  of 
wicker-work. 

Applique  embroidery  is  still  common  in 
Chinese  needlework,  but  that  found  on  the 
Imperial  robes  is  of  the  most  exquisite  work- 
manship, often  done  in  silk  or  gold  thread, 
and  in  intricate  patterns.  Basically,  it  is  simple, 
for  the  figures  are  first  embroidered  on  strong 
paper  or  scrim,  and  then  trimmed  to  the  pat- 
tern and  sewed  on  the  background,  but  for  the 
Imperial  robes  the  foundation  was,  of  course, 
silk.  Curiously  enough,  Chinese  tradition 
maintains  that  applique  embroidery  was  in- 
vented to  make  patches  ornamental  as  well  as 
useful,  and  this  is  probably  true,  for  it  fits  in 
quite  logically  with  Chinese  love  for  com- 
bining the  ornamental  with  the  utilitarian. 

On  textiles  of  the  Ming  and  Ch'ing  dynas- 
ties are  found  stitches  classed  as  'counted  can- 
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vas  stitches,'  the  two  most  important  being  the 
petit-point  and  the  Florentine.  In  appearance 
they  are  similar,  and  they  are  often  confused 
with  each  other,  but  the  distinction  is  that  the 
petit-point  is  darned  on  the  background  at  a 
45-degree  angle,  while  the  Florentine  is  exe- 
cuted in  vertical  lines.  The  background  is 
usually  gauze  or  canvas,  or  some  other  loose, 
simple  weave.  For  robes,  it  is  usually  gauze, 
found  chiefly  on  summer  robes.  These  stitches 
are  comparatively  simple  to  learn,  but  to 
achieve  real  beauty  in  execution  they  require 
that  infinite  patience  that  passed  with  the  Im- 
perial regime.  A  single  spectacle  case,  for  in- 
stance, often  has  more  than  twenty  thousand 
stitches,  although  the  case  is  only  two  inches 
wide  and  six  inches  long.  Many  of  the  man- 
darin and  theatrical  robes  required  ten 
women,  each  working  ten  to  twelve  hours 
each  day,  from  four  to  five  years  of  constant 


work  for  completion.  Imperial  robes  required 
even  more  labour — how  many  hours  and  days 
no  one  ever  took  the  trouble  to  count,  for  time- 
was  nothing  in  a  land  where  an  object  was  not 
deemed  ancient  if  it  were  less  than  five  hun- 
dred years  old. 

The  second  part  of  Lieut.  Chapel's  article 
on  the  Colby  collection  of  Chinese  Imperial 
Robes  will  deal  with  the  symbolism  depicted 
on  them  and  will  be  published  in  the  March 
issue  of  The  Connoisseur.  The  allegorical 
significance  of  these  symbols  may  well  be  un- 
derstood when  it  is  remembered  that  they 
came  into  being  at  a  time  when  the  greater 
number  of  the  Chinese  people  were  unlet- 
tered, and  as  in  Western  countries,  received 
their  instruction  either  byword  of  mouth  or 
through  pictured  symbols,  which  induced  fear 
of  God,  reverence,  duty  and  other  virtues. 


IMPERIAL  ROBE  OF  PETIT  POINT  ON'  GAUZE  :  A  SUMMER  ROBE  ;  THE  DESIGN  IN  NEEDLEPOINT,  IMPERIAL  YELLOW  ON 
DARK  BLUE  GAUZE  GROUND  :  THE  SYMBOLS  SHOW  IT  WAS  MADE  FOR  IMPERIAL  USE  :  PROBABLY  CHTEN  LUNG  PERIOD 


THE    CARVING    OF  WARSHIPS 


By  CECIL  KING 


FROM  earliest  times  man  has  had  an 
urge  to  decorate  his  ship  either  through 
a  love  of  beauty  or  in  order  to  overawe  a 
possible  enemy  with  its  painted  or  gilded  mag- 
nificence. Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Romans 
and  Greeks  all  had  this  tendency,  and  the 
'oculus'  of  the  last-named  still  survives,  in  a 
slightly  different  form,  in  the  trabarcoli  of  the 
Adriatic.  Assyrian  and  Roman  remains  have 
been  discovered  which  clearly  show  that 
figureheads  were  employed  by  the  ancients, 
as  well  as  other  carved  features  of  a  decorative 
character,  and  the  decorative  designs  of  heads 


No.  [.  CARVING  FROM  THE  VI KING  SHIP  FOUND  AT  OSEBERG 
NORWAY  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  ROYAI.  NORWEGIAN  LEGATION 


and  sterns  of  Egyptian  craft  are  familiar  to  all. 

Examples  of  ship-carving  or  ship-painting 
were  common  enough  among  the  peoples  of 
China,  Oceania  and  elsewhere,  but  the  ear- 
liest example  which  survives  in  Northern 
Europe  is  probably  the  carving  of  the  Viking 
ship  discovered  at  Oseberg  in  Norway  (No.  i), 
where  the  designs  have  somewhat  similar 
characteristics  to  those  familiar  to  us  in  the 
Book  of  Kells.* 

During  the  Middle  Ages  examples  were 
known  of  figureheads,  somewhat  resembling 
the  'serpent'  head  of  a  Viking  ship,  but  little 
other  ship-carving  was  employed  in  Europe, 
except  for  the  occasional  figure  of  a  saint,  and 
even  in  the  Elizabethan  Age  folk  relied  mainly 
on  paint  for  the  decoration  of  their  ships. 
Some  Dutch  pictures,  however,  survive  from 
the  late  Sixteenth  Century  which  indicate 
that  carving  on  portions  of  the  vessel  other 
than  the  figurehead  were  already  coming  into 
favour.  As  to  the  material  employed  by  the 
sculptor,  box-wood  may  have  been  used  at 
first,  but  this  wood  could  only  be  employed 
for  small  features  and  it  was  clearly  out  of  the 
question  when  the  sculptured  portions  as- 
sumed greater  dimensions. 

Some  of  the  finest  records  which  we  possess 
relating  to  ship-carving  are  found  in  the  beau- 
tiful box-wood  scale-models  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  Seventeenth  Century  and 
later;  many  of  these  are  in  the  National  Mari- 
time Museum  at  Greenwich,  to  whose  Direc- 
tor we  are  greatly  indebted  for  many  of  the 
photographs  here  reproduced. 

Although  no  contemporary  model  of  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas  survives,  we  have  a  number 
of  paintings  and  drawings  of  her,  which  show 
that  carving  of  a  very  elaborate  nature  was  a 
striking  feature  of  this  vessel,  which  was 
launched  in  1637  and  was  perhaps  the  first 
three-decker.  The  gilded  splendour  covered 
not  only  the  stern  and  quarter-galleries,  but  ex  - 

*  The  author  is  indebted  for  this  photograph  to  the  Naval 
Attache  of  the  Royal  Norwegian  Legation. 
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No.  II. — HEAD  OF  A   FIRST- RATE   OF  1670  :  BY   PERMISSION  OF  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 


tended  along  the  trail-board,  abaft  the  figure- 
head, and  along  the  ship's  sides  above  the 
sheer-rail.  Some  restraint  was  imposed  during 
the  Cromwellian  regime,  but  with  the  Restora  - 
tion  of  Charles  II  carved  decoration  returned 
in  full  force,  as  we  can  see  from  the  many 
ship-portraits  left  to  us 
by  the  Van  de  Veldes.* 
It  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  all  the  carved 
work  wasgilt.  Financial 
reasons  would  prob- 
ably have  made  this 
impossible  in  most 
cases;  it  is  probable 
that,  as  a  general  rule, 
yellow  ochre  was  em- 
ployed, except  perhaps 
in  the  cases  of  the 
figure-head  and  certain 
other  salient  features. 
This  use  of  yellow 
ochre  is  strongly  sug- 
gested in  a  number  of 
contemporary  pic- 
tures, notably  the 
painting  by  Van  de 
Velde  the  Younger  of 

*The  Connoisseur,  February, 
1938. 


the  Goudene  Leeuw  in  the 
River  Ij.*  The  royal 
arms  taken  from  the 
stern  of  the  Royal  Charles 
give  us  no  indication, 
because  all  the  paint 
has  been  cleaned  off.* 
In  this  period  the  ver- 
tical head  timbers  were 
carved,  as  well  as  the 
stanchions,  or  pillars, 
along  the  fore  side  of 
the  forecastle  bulkhead 
(No.  ii).  Christmas  was 
thesculptorwhocarved 
the  Sovereign  and  prob- 
ably  he  or  his  sons 
carved  also  Ayscue's 
Royal  Prince  (lost  in  ac- 
tion 1666),  elm  being 
generally  the  wood  em- 
ployed, but  with  few  exceptions  the  names  of 
the  fine  artists  who  beautified  these  old  ships 
are  entirely  lost,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes 
at  present. 

During  this  century  Richelieu  reorganized 

*  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam. 


No.  III.— THE  STERN  OF  A  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  FRENCH  SHIP  :  DRAWING  BY  VAN  DE  VELDE 
SENIOR   :    REPRODUCED   BY   THE    COURTESY   OF   THE   SjOHISTORISKAMUSEET  AT  STOCKHOLM 
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the  French  Navy  and  many  of  his  earlier  ships 
were  ordered  in  Holland  (No.  iii)  and  had 
Dutch  characteristics;  later  France  adopted  a 
style  of  her  own.  Pierre  Puget,  the  sculptor, 
who  was  also  a  fine  marine  draughtsman,  was 
at  one  time  maitre  de  hache  at  Toulon  Dock- 
yard ;  he  designed  the  elaborate  carving  of  the 
Galere  Reale,  the  flagship  of  the  galley  fleet, 
and  of  a  number  of  other  ships.  It  is  said  that 
in  some  cases  the  'strong  men' — as  the  figures 
on  either  side  of  the  stern  were  sometimes 


No.  IV.— STERN  OF  A  DUTCH  SHIP,  PRINS  WILLEM,  1652  :  SCHEEPVAARTMUSEUM,  AMSTERDAM 


called — were  so  heavy,  that  captains  had 
them  removed,  on  going  to  sea,  because  they 
feared  that  they  might  impair  the  seaworthi- 
ness of  their  ships. 

Dutch  ships  had  some  peculiar  character- 
istics also,  and  a  great  use  of  paint  was  still 
made  on  their  sterns,  which  often  had  a  view 
of  a  town  or  other  painted  feature  displayed 
upon  them.  Their  seventeenth-century  sterns, 
normally  made  with  a  square  'tuck,'  greatly 
resembled  the  gable  which  is  familiar  to  us  in 
much  of  the  architecture 
of  that  century  which  we 
still  see  to-day  in  Holland 
(No.  iv).  The  figurehead 
(No.  v)  was  usually  the 
lion,  which  was  the  em- 
blem of  the  country  and 
was  generally  painted  red. 

Ship-decoration  was 
nowbecomingstylized  and 
certain  features  took  on 
an  almost  standardized 
shape,  which  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  country  con- 
cerned, so  much  so  that 
one  can  often  recognize 
the  nationality  of  a  ship  by 
looking  at  her  hancing- 
pieces,  belfry  or  stern-  and 
quarter-galleries.  There  is 
no  space  here  to  consider 
this  aspect  of  the  matter, 
which  is  exhaustively  dealt 
with  in  Mr.  Carr  Laugh- 
ton's  great  work  on  the 
whole  subject.*  As  to  the 
wood  employed,  it  was 
found  that,  in  conditions 
of  alternate  wetness  and 
dryness,  elm  had  a  ten- 
dency to  soften  or  crumble 
and  ship-carving  from  the 
first  quarter  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,  if  not 
earlier,  was  probably  car- 
ried out  in  yellow  pine  with 
an  oak  core. 

The  sterns  were  often 

*  Old  Ship  Figureheads  and  Sterns,  L. 
G.  Carr  Laughton,  1925. 


THE  CARVIN(;  OF  WARSHIPS 


-FIGUREHEAD  OF  A  DUTCH  SHIP  HOLLAS DIA,  1665  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  SCHEEPVAARTMUSEUM 


the  contemporary 
model  of"  the  Prince  of 
1670  in  the  Science 
Museum  at  South  Ken- 
sington. From  about  the 
end  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  the  central 
feature  in  first-rates' 
heads  normally  had  two 
large  animal  supporters, 
usually  horses  (No.  x), 
thus  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  double 
figurehead.  This  prac- 
tice was  discontinued 
soon  after  the  middle  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century 
(No.  xi). 

Decorative  carving 
reached  its  zenith  at  the 
end  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  but  by  an 
order  of  1703  it  was 
greatly  reduced  and 


closed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  (No.  vi),  but  the  stern-  and  quarter- 
galleries  underwent  changes  too  numerous  to 
mention.  The  tendency  to  fit  open,  wooden 
galleries  prevailed  for  a  hundred  years  (No. 
vii),  and  only  terminated  when  the  stern  was 
finally  closed  at  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. An  example  of  the  closed  stern  is  seen  in 
H.M.S.  Victory,  now  in  Portsmouth  Dockyard. 

Dutch  figureheads  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. What  is  believed  to  be  one  of  these 
heads  is  still  displayed  as  an  inn-sign  at 
Martlesham  in  Suffolk.  They  continued  to 
have  the  lion-shape  until  well  into  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,  when  various  subjects  were 
introduced.  France  employed  heads  of  varied 
design,  a  figure  of  Fame,  known  as  a  Renommee, 
being  a  favourite  subject,  and  in  Denmark  an 
elephant's  head  was  popular. 

In  England  most  ships  had  a  crowned  lion 
figurehead  (No.  viii),  and  this  standardized 
head  continued  in  use  until  about  1720.  An 
exception  was  made  in  favour  of  first-rates ; 
these  often  displayed  an  equestrian  figure  of  a 


royal  personage  in  the  Restoration  period 

/"TVT^    ™\  1        r  I        f  ,1  ■     •  •  No.  VI.— THE  STFRN  OF  A  FIFTY-GUN  SHIP  OF  1691   :  BY  PER 

^i\o.  ix j,  and  a  tine  example  ot  this  is  seen  m      mission  of  the  national  maritime  museum,  Greenwich 
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dwindled  from  then  onwards.  The  hancing-pieces,  which  marked  the 
descent  from  one  deck  to  another,  changed  from  an  elaborate  piece 
of  carving  to  a  simple  scroll,  and  the  carvings  on  the  entry-ports  (No. 
xii)  disappeared  also.  These  entry-ports  were  a  kind  of  grand  entrance 
to  a  big  ship,  and  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  they  were  usually 
fitted  on  her  port  side  at  the  middle-deck  level.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  this  practice  was  derived  from  the  ancient  custom  of  tying  up  a 
vessel  with  her  'port,'  or  larboard  (lade  board),  side  next  to  the  quay; 
the  'starboard,'  or  steerboard,  was  usually  kept  on  the  outer  side,  be- 
cause in  ancient  times  the  steering-oar  was  fitted  on  that  side  and 
would  be  liable  to  damage  by  bumping  against  a  dock-wall.  Later 
there  was  often  an  entry-port  on  the  starboard  side  and,  in- the  period 
of  greatest  flamboyance  in  ship-carving,  there  were  occasionally  four 
entry-ports,  two  aside  (No.  xii).  They  were  very  fully  decorated,  but 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century  the  decoration  began  to  disappear,  and 
in  most  big  ships  the  entry-port  consisted  only  of  a  plain  roof  over  a 
square  platform,  bounded  on  two  sides  by  a  rail  and  balusters.  Still 
later  the  platform  disappeared,  and  you  can  see  in  the  Victory  how 
the  (starboard)  entry-port  is  marked  only  by  a  modestly  carved 
portico.  The  carved  wreaths  which  formerly  surrounded  the  upper- 
deck  ports  were  discontinued  and  the  headtimbers  and  stanchions  on 
the  forecastle-bulkhead  were  no  longer  carved  (No.  x).  The  ornate 
belfries,  which  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  appeared  at  the  forecastle- 
break,  went  up  on  to  the  forecastle  and  now  had  a  plain  roof.  This 

roof  in  French  ships 


No.  VIII.  A  LION  1  K.UKEHEAD 
NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 


No.  VII.— STERN  Or  THE  ROYAL  WILLIAM.  1715  :  BY  PERMISSION 
OF   I  HE  TRUSTEES,  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM,  GREENWICH 


usually  had  a  some 
what  Chinese  look, 

which  was  a  feature  also  of  certain  Dutch 
vessels.  The  lanterns  too  were,  to  some  extent, 
distinctive  of  nationality. 

At  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  French 
figureheads  were  often  so  deeply  undercut 
that  they  were  partly  detached,  and  the  stern 
took  on  a  quite  recognizable  horseshoe  form. 
The  Duguay-Trouin  wa.s  one  of  the  French  ships 
which  fought  at  Trafalgar.  This  two-decker 
was  captured  by  us  shortly  afterwards  and 
passed  into  the  British  service,  where  she  was 
re-christened  Implacable.  As  a  training-ship  for 
boys,  H.M.S.  Implacable  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
Portsmouth  Harbour,  and  the  horseshoe  stern 
is  a  very  noticeable  feature  of  this  vessel.  A 
large  number  of  ivory  or  bone  models  was 
made  by  French  prisoners  of  war  at  about  this 
time  which  show  this  characteristic,  although 
in  some  cases  the  name  of  a  British  ship  was  at- 
tached to  them  by  the  makers.  This  was  quite 
natural,  because  the  maker,  though  familiar 
with  the  details  of  his  own  ship,  would  be 
tempted  to  change  the  name,  in  order  to  flatter 
a  possible  client  in  this  country.  These  models 
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X. — FIGUREHEAD  OF  A  FIRST-RATE  OF  1670     BY  PERMISSION  OF  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 


are  usually  rigged  and 
it  is  worth  remarking 
that  they  often  differ 
from  thenormal'sailor- 
man  model'  in  having 
masts  and  yards  cor- 
rectly proportioned  to 
the  length  of  the  hull. 
Some  sailor-man 
models  are  grotesquely 
over-rigged. 

In  Elizabethan  days 
the  upper  works  of  Eng- 
lish ships  were  often 
painted  in  diagonal 
patterns  of  bright  col- 
ours, and  from  early 
times  ships'  sides  seem 
to  have  been  treated 
with  a  preparation 
which  gave  them  a 
brownish  look  and  led 
to  their  being  referred 
to  as  being  'turpen- 
tined.' The  under- 
water portion  was 
covered  with  a  white 


substance,  which  was 
believed  to  be  proof 
against  the  deteriora- 
tion due  to  permanent 
immersion  in  water;  this 
'white  stuff  was  prob- 
ably made  up  of  chalk 
mixed  with  tallow,  and 
it  was  replaced  by  cop- 
per-plating during  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 
The  brown  scheme  of 
colouring  was  relieved 
during  the  Seventeenth 
Century  by  making  the 
two  lower  wales  black, 
and  when,  in  the  century 
following,  these  two 
wales  were  replaced  by 
a  single  broad  wale,  this 
wale  also  was  painted 
black.  In  about  1 790  the 
black  paint  began  to  be 
extended  upwards,  so  as 


No.  X. — FIGUREHEAD  OF  ROYAL  GEORGE,  1756  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 
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to  cover  also  the  lower  deck  of  guns,  and  black  paint  was  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  narrow  stripes  between  the  other  gun- 
decks.  This  was  a  period  of  transition  in  ship-painting. 

In  the  Eighteenth  Century  paint  was  also  used  in  the  form 
of  a  decorative  frieze  along  the  ship's  sides  above  the  sheer- 
rail,  but  by  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  it  was 
being  employed  in  yellow-ochre  strakes  along  the  gun-decks 
with  black  strakes  in  between,  the  yellow  strakes  subsequently 
becoming  white.  Carving  still  persisted,  both  in  warships  and 
merchant  vessels,  but  in  the  figurehead  only. 

The  final  change  occurred  about  1830,  when  iron  was  re- 
placing wood  for  the  building  of  ships;  but  wooden  vessels  were 
still  being  built  for  the  Royal  Navy  in  the  sixties,  the  three- 
decker  Marlborough,  launched  in  1861,  being  one  of  the  last  and 
fitted  with  a  fine  figurehead  of  the  great  duke.  After  sails  were 
given  up  the  bows  of  Navy  vessels  changed  their  shape  and 
there  was  no  place  for  a  figurehead  in  heavy  ships,  but  a  decora- 
tive feature  sometimes  appeared  at  bow  and  stern,  the  former 
taking  the  shape  of  a  royal  arms  embellished  with  scrollwork 
and  gilt.  It  is  said  that  many  a  naval  captain  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  on  behalf  of  gold-leaf,  in  order  that  his  ship  should  not 
appear  less  smart  than  her  fellows.  The  'schooner'  bow  con- 
tinued to  be  fitted  in  some  merchant  ships  and  in  small  Navy 
vessels,  notably  the  sloops,  one  of  which,  H.M.S.  Odin,  served 
in  the  last  war  with  her  original  figurehead.  A  somewhat 
decorative  feature  still  survives  in  the  'history  scroll,'  which  is 
displayed  aft  in  many  Navy  ships  and  which  bears  the  names  of 
actions  in  which  the  ship  or  her  ancestors  of  the  same  name 
have  served.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  army,  regimental  colours 
are  embroidered  with  the  names  of  the  battles  in  which  the 
regiment  has  taken  part  since  its  raising. 

Little  opportunity  now  remains  for  the  decoration  of  a  war- 
ship, which,  in  a  grey  utilitarian  age,  has  to  present  an  appearance  of  stark  efficiency  to  the 
utmost.  None  the  less  a  little  'tiddley'  work  is  sometimes  seen,  in  the  truck  of  an  ensign-staff  or 
in  an  admiral's  lanterns,  which  shows  that  the  old  instinct  dies  hard. 


No.  XI— ORIGINAL  MODEL  OF  HEAD  OF 
H.M.S.  VICTORY,  1765  :  BY  PERMISSION 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 


No.  XII.— MODEL  OF  A  NINETY-SIX-GUN  SHIP  OF   1703  :  BY   PERMISSION   OF  THE   TRUSTEES,   THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 
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CHAFING-B  ALLS    AND  HAND- 
WARMERS 

By    CHARLES    R.  BEARD 

GLOVES,  muffs,  warming  pans,  bed-waggons,  'the  Belgian 
.Stove'*  and  other  devices  intended  to  mitigate  the  chilly 
atmosphere  of  the  habitations  of  our  ancestors,  to  keep 
their  extremities  warm,  or  to  banish  the  dampness  from  their  bed- 
linen  have  met  with  some  attention  at  the  hands  of  antiquaries. 
But  chafing-balls  or  hand-warmers,  to  give  these  often  highly  de- 
corative comforts  the  name  by  which  collectors  generally  know 
them,  have  received  none  except  for  an  all  too  brief  notice  in  the 
Guide  to  the  Mediaeval  Room  at  the  British  Museum,  and  short  essays 
in  the  standard  works  of  Victor  Gay,  Havard  and  Viollet-le-Duc. 

Yet  hand-warmers  deserve  well  of  the  collector.  Apart  from 
their  antiquarian  interest  these  quaint  survivals  are  frequently 
possessed  of  merits  that  entitle  them  to  be  considered  minor  works 
of  art.  They  exhibit  points  of  interest  for  the  metal-worker  and  for 
the  herald.  And  they  are,  except  for  the  earliest  examples,  not  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  purse  of  the  modest  collector,  provided  that 
luck  attends  his  hunting. 

Of  the  glossarists,  who  have  in  recent  times  devoted  serious 
attention  to  these  objects,  both  Havard  and  Gay  have  fallen  into 
some  grievous  errors.  Havard,  whose  knowledge  of  mediaeval  texts  was  by  no  means  either  as 
extensive  or  as  intimate  as  it  might  have  been,  confused  the  chaufferette  or  chauffete — the  equi- 
valent of  both  the  modern  chafing-dish  and  the  hot- water  jug — with  the  hand- warmer.  And 
Victor  Gay,  following  Ducange,  cited  the  1530  York  inventory  (Dugdale:  Monasticon,  vol.  Ill, 
p.  173)  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  hand-warmers  in  the  Twelfth  Century. 

Though  antiquaries  as  a  rule  prefer  the  term  hand-warmer,  which  is  at  least  an  honest  term 
and  one  that  describes  most  admirably  the  purpose  of  these  implements,  those  that  would  fla- 
vour their  writing 
with  a  touch  of  ar- 
chaism may  use  the 
word  chafing-baLl, 
which  though  un- 
known to  The  Oxford 
English  Dictionary 
can  yet  be  justified 
by  an  entry  in  the 
inventory  of  the 
plate  and  other  pro- 
perty left  by  King 
Henry  V,  drawn  up 

*  John  Gay ;  Trivia,  1 7 16, 
p.  34— 'The  Belgian 
Stove  beneath  her  Foot- 
stool glows.'  No.  II.— PIERCED  CHAFING-BALL  OF  BRASS  DAMASCENED  :  CAIRENE,  XVI  CENTURY  :  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


No.  L— CHINESE  CHAFING-BALL  IN 
PIERCED  BRASS  :  OF  THE  XVIIITH 
CENTURY  :  AUTHOR'S  COLLECTION 
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IV.  -PIKRC  HI)  BRASS  DAMASC  ENhl)  IN  SILVER  :  CAIRENE 
VENETIAN,   LATE   XVTH   CENTURY  :    BRITISH  MUSEUM 


on  August  26th,  1423  (Rotuli  Parliamentorum,vo\. 
IV,  p.  226) — 'Item,  Chafyng-ball  d'arg'  dorr'.' 
In  Scotland  they  were  known  as  chalfers  or 
chaufeurs,  equally  unknown  to  the  O.E.D. — 'Item 
a  grete  round  ball  in  maner  of  a  chalfer  of  sil- 
ver ouregilt'  [Inventory  of  the  Jewels  of  James  III, 
1 488 — Thomas  Thomson :  A  Collection  of  Invent- 
ories, p.  10).  But  the  generally  accepted  French 
and  mediaeval  Latin  equivalents,  chaufferettes 
and  pilae  calefactoriae,  have  no  discoverable  war- 
rants. A  search  through  a  very  large  number  of 
mediaeval  inventories  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  only  terms  possessed  of  authority  are  pommes 
pour  escauffer  les  mains  (the  later  pommes  chauffe 
mains)  and  poma  calef actor ia;  though  Villard  de 
Honnecourt  in  1248  refers  to  them  by  the  name 
otescaufailes  de  mains,  and  a  French  inventory  of 
1448  makes  use  of  the  unique  phrase  pannus  pro 
calefaciendo  manus. 

And  while  on  this  aspect  of  the  subject  it  is 
worth  noting  that  many  American  collectors 
designate  Chinese  hand-warmers  similar  to  No.  i  'rolling  lamps,'  ignoring  the  evidence  of 
European  parallels  and  the  circumstance  that  the  fuel  reservoir  is  suitable  for  the  use  of  spirit 
and  not  of  colza  oil. 

Consideration  of  these  interesting  but  purely  academic  matters  must,  however,  be  curtailed. 
Hand- warmers  claim  our  present  attention  principally  by  reason  of  their  artistic  qualities  and, 
to  a  lesser  degree,  by  their  construction  and  the  different  methods  by  which  their  makers 
achieved  their  purpose.  Hand-warmers  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  close  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury are,  however,  so  rare  that  we  are  compelled  to  make  an  almost  painfully  extended  use  of 
contemporary  manuscript  authorities  to  eke  out  the  information  furnished  by  existing  examples. 

Villard  de  Honnecourt,  whose  precious  Album  is  a  mine  of  useful  information,  furnishes  us 
with  a  detailed  description  too  long  to  be  repeated  of  his  escaufaile  de  mains,  and  on  the  sixteenth 

plate  of  his  Album  he  gives  a  drawing  of  the  bewildering 
labyrinth  of  gimbals  whereby  'li  paelete  al  fu'  might  be 
suspended  within  the  metal  globe. 

Two  methods  of  heating  these  balls  were  employed.  In 
one — and  I  take  this  description  from  a  late  entry  in  an 
inventory  of  the  Cathedral  of  Laon,  drawn  up  in  1523 — 
a  small,  red-hot  ball  of  iron  was  suspended  in  a  bowl  in 
the  centre  of  the  gimbals — 'A  ball  of  silver  gilt  pierced  in 
many  places,  having  a  receptacle  likewise  of  silver,  in 
which  is  usually  placed  a  red-hot  iron,  for  the  purpose  of 
warming  the  hands  of  the  priest  when  celebrating  during 
the  winter  season.'  This  may  be  supplemented  by  an 
earlier  entry  in  an  inventory  of  the  property  belonging  to 
the  Cathedral  of  Chalons  drawn  up  in  141  o — 'One  silver 
ball  of  large  size  in  two  halves,  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  a  block  of  iron  of  the  right  dimensions,  which  is  placed 
in  a  small  turning  stove  within  the  said  ball'  (cf  No.  ii) . 
No.  in. — cHAFiNG-BALL  in  pierced  brass  dama-         In  the  second  method  the  hot  iron  was  replaced  by 

SCENED    IN    SILVER    :    CAIRENE    OR    VENETIAN  n  ,     •     •  i   .    j      i  I     oil  j 

late  fifteenth  century  :  British  museum      a  small  pan  containing  lighted  charcoal,  buch  hancl- 
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warmers  were  almost  invariably  furnished 
with  a  chain  whereby  they  might  be  swung 
censer-wise  to  fan  the  charcoal  to  flame.  One 
such  is  mentioned  in  the  Inventory  of  Philip 
the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  drawn  up  in 
1420 — 'Une  autre  grosse  pomme  d'argent 
dore,  cizelee,  pendant  a  un  chaenne  d'argent 
doree,  en  la  quelle  on  met  feu  a  chauffer 
mains.'  A  second  appears  in  the  Inventory 
of  the  Church  of  Saint-Donatien  at  Bruges 
drawn  up  in  1488 — 'Unum  pomum  argent- 
eum  cum  parva  cathena  quo  celebrans  utitur 
in  hyeme  ad  magnum  altare.' 

The  use  of  this  'harmless,  useful  and  com- 
forting article  of  domestic  furniture,'  as  Ser- 
jeant Buzfuz  defined  the  warming  pan  that 
figured  so  prominently  in  the  cause  celebre  of 
Bardell  and  Pickwick,  was  not  confined  to 
priests  alone,  though  their  needs  were  un- 
doubtedly the  greater.  They  are  listed,  as 
previously  noted,  in  the  inventories  of  both 
Henry  V  and  James  III  of  Scotland  and  of 
Jean,  Due  de  Berry.  And  in  the  French  royal 
accounts  for  1397  appears  a  payment  to  Jehan 
Clerbourc,  goldsmith,  'pour  deux  pommes 
d'argent  dorees  toutes  rondes  a  mettre  oiselles 
de  Chippre,  baillees  et  delivrees  a  la  royne 
pour  tenir  ses  mains  chaudement  et  faire  sa 
volonte.'  Oiselets  de  chypre  are  defined  by  Jacob 
Le  Duchat  (Ducatiana,  1 738,  Pt.  I,  p.  39)  as 
— 'petites  balottes  de  toutes  grandeurs,  rem- 
plies  de  parfums  exquis,  &  qu'on  joignoit  en- 
semble avec  de  la  gomme  pour  leur  faire  pren- 
dre la  forme  de  certains  petits  oiseaux,  de  la 
peau  desquels  on  les  composoit,  afin  de  les 
faire  crever  a  propos. '  These  chauffe-mains  were, 
however,  used  upon  occasions,  especially  by 
women,  as  pastille  burners.  In  the  inventory 
of  Marie  de  Sully  of  1407  we  find — 'Une 
pomme  a  mettre  des  oyseaux  de  Chypre.' 

The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  these  glob- 
ular incense  burners  from  hand-warmers 
proper  is  well  illustrated  by  two  balls  of  six- 
teenth-century Venetian  origin  in  the  Victor- 
ia and  Albert  Museum  similar  to  Nos.  iii  and 
iv.  The  authorities  there  describe  them  as  be- 
longing to  the  former  category,  but  the  late  Mr. 
J.  Romilly  Allen  stoutly  maintained — rightly 
as  it  seems  to  me — that  they  are  hand-warmers 
{The  Reliquary,  N.S.,  vol.  VI,  1900,  p.  41). 

Of  existing  early  mediaeval  hand-warmers 


No.  V. — COPPER-GILT,  PIERCED  AND  ENGRAVED  :  FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY  :  VATICAN  MUSEUM  :  FROM  BOCK'S  KLEINODIEX 

the  most  outstanding  example  is  the  splendid 
specimen  of  gilded  copper,  once  an  item  in 
the  regalia  of  the  Holy  Roman  Emperors, 
now  in  the  Vatican  Museum  (No.  v).  It  is 
decorated  with  circular  panels,  the  two  prin- 
cipal ones  engraved  with  representations  of 
our  Lord  and  the  Virgin  and  Child,  sur- 
rounded respectively  with  roundels  contain- 
ing the  emblems  of  the  Four  Evangelists  and 
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the  figures  of  adoring  angels.  The  remaining  circles  are  occupied  with  the  heads  of  Saints,  the 
interstices  of  the  design  being  pierced  with  trefoil  openings. 

This  type  of  enrichment  long  remained  popular.  In  the  inventory  of  Charles  V  of  France 
drawn  up  in  1380  and  again  in  the  Vincennes  inventory  of  141 8,  appears — 'Une  grosse  pomme 
d'argent  dore  a  chauffer  mains,  laquelle  est  a  rondeaulx  dorez  a  jour.'  And  as  late  as  1530  the 
property  of  the  Cathedral  at  York  included — 'Unum  calefactorium  argenti  deauratum  cum 
nodis  curiosis  insculptis.  ...  It'  unum  calefactorium  de  cupro  deaurato,  cum  nodis  insculptis.' 
These  chafing-balls,  however,  may  well  have  been  and  probably  were  of  a  much  earlier  date. 

There  is  a  very  marked  oriental  feeling  in  the  decoration  of  these  hand-warmers  possibly  in- 
dicative of  a  Byzantine  influence.  Franz  Bock,  however,  denied  that  these  instruments  were 
ever  used  in  the  warm  countries  of  the  south  of  Europe.  But  against  his  opinion  must  be  urged 
the  proved  circumstance  that  early  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  the  Saracenic  craftsmen,  estab- 
lished at  Venice,  had  already  achieved  a  wide  reputation  as  the  makers  of  the  kindred  globular 
incense-burners.  In  the  Inventory  of  Philip  the  Good  of  1420  we  find — 'Une  grosse  pomme 
d'argent  dore  a  mettre  oyselez  de  Chipre,  ouvree  a  rondeaux,  fait  de  l'ouvrage  de  Venize.' 

Existing  Venetian  examples  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century  are  of  brass  or  copper  engraved 
and  damascened  with  silver  in  an  Oriental  technique  made  familiar  to  collectors  by  the  candle- 
sticks, ewers,  bowls  and  basins  of  the  same  school  (Nos.  iii,  iv  and  vi) . 

French  royal  inventories  of  the  late  Fourteenth  Century  contain  many  entries  relating  to 
these  pommes  pour  chauffer  mains.  Generally  they  are  described  as  of  silver  or  silver  gilt ;  sometimes 
they  are  oicuivre percee,  and  of  argent  vere,  or  silver  parcel  gilt.  An  unusually  elaborate  example 
appears  in  the  inventories  of  Charles  V  (1380)  and  Charles  VI  (1399) — -'une  pomme  d'argent 
a  chauffer  mains  en  yver,  blanche,  a  esmaulx  d'Arragon.' 

Actual  hand-warmers  of  this  period  are  almost  as  rare  as  those  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  But 
a  remarkably  handsome  fourteenth-century  ball  of  copper  gilt  engraved  with  the  emblems  and 
the  seated  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists  is  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  Treasury  at  Halberstadt. 

Two  representative  examples  of  northern  European  origin  of  the  close  of  the  Fifteenth  or  be- 
ginning of  the  Sixteenth  Century  are  in  the  Musee  de  Cluny  and  the  British  Museum.  The  former 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  Fifteenth  Century  despite  the  very  late  form  of  the  pierced  hearts 
which  decorate  its  top.  The  kindred  example  in  the  British  Museum  is  engraved  with  the  date 

1500,  and  the  very  individual  forms  of  the  Arabic  numeral 
prove  the  latter  to  be  German. 

A  second  globe  in  the  Musee  de  Cluny  has  been  variously 
described  as  either  of  the  Thirteenth  or  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury. But  most  of  the  balls,  decorated  like  this  with  either 
engraved  or  embossed  lions,  eagles,  or  monsters,  must,  de- 
spite the  archaic  treatment  of  their  enrichment,  be  ascribed 
to  the  first  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Two  somewhat 
similarly  ornamented  spheres  are  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  where  one  which  was  obtained  at  Taormina  is  de- 
scribed upon  no  very  good  grounds  as  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. A  rather  later  Italian  example  in  the  British  Museum 
is  engraved  with  portrait  heads  and  a  coat  of  arms,  appar- 
ently a  variant  of  the  coat  of  Origo  of  Milan  (No.  vii) . 

With  the  advent  of  the  second  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury we  meet  with  certain  modifications  in  both  the  form 
and  mechanical  devices  of  these  useful  articles,  and  for  the 
first  time  we  meet  with  the  term  chauffe-mains.  The  inventory 
of  the  Chateau  de  Gaillon  of  1550  contains  the  entry — -'Une 
pomme  de  cuivre  ouvree  par  dessus  en  facon  d'estuve' — 
apparently  an  approach  to  the  basket  shape  which  became 
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popular  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries.  And  among  the  vessels  of  brass  enu- 
merated in  the  Inventaire  du  Puymolinier  of  1 564 
(quoted  by  Gay)  is — 'ung  chauffe-mains  rond 
ayant  4  pieds.' 

Some  even  more  exotic  forms  are  either  re- 
corded in  documents  or  have  survived  in  the 
cathedral  treasuries  of  the  Continent,  though 
the  antique  globular  type  with  its  gimbals  still 
appears  with  frequency  in  church  inventories 
of  the  period.  In  that  of  the  Cathedral  of  Sens 
drawn  up  in  1 653  appears  'une  globe  d'argent 
faict  avec  une  habilete  merveilleuse,  a  l'aide 
du  quel  le  pretre  a  l'autel  chauffe  ses  doigts 
pendant  la  saison  d'hiver.'  In  the  treasury  of 
the  church  of  Lyon  in  1 724  was  'une  boule  d'- 
argent pour  servir  a  l'autel  en  hiver,  marque 
aux  armes  du  chapitre.' 

This  late  period  witnessed  two  modifica- 
tions in  the  internal  economy  of  hand- 
warmers.  In  England,  as  an  existing  hand- 
warmer  dug  up  in  London  and  now 
preserved  in  the  Guildhall  Museum 
[Catalogue,  No.  XXII,  81,  p.  304) 
bears  witness,  some  few  examples  had 
the  mass  of  hot  metal  suspended  upon 
an  iron  spindle  which  passed  through 
the  axis  of  the  ball  and  held  the  two 
halves  together.  This  method  cannot, 
however,  have  enj  oyed  any  great  pop- 
ularity; the  heat  being  transmitted 
directly  to  the  copper  globe  along  the 
central  spindle  must  frequently  have 
led  to  blistered  hands  and  even 
scorched  clothing.  On  the  Continent 
the  early  'stove'  hung  in  gimbals  was 


replaced  by  a  small  spirit-fed  lamp.  And  it  is 
hand-warmers  of  this  type,  made  apparently 
in  Venice,  that  are  to-day  most  frequently 
met  with  by  the  collector.  Though  the  pierced 
and  engraved  designs  of  flowering  scrolls  do 
not  show  much  originality  on  the  part  of 
their  makers,  they  offer  plenty  of  variety, 
and  are  much  prized  on  account  of  their 
impressive  size.  They  frequently  reach  eight 
or  nine  inches  in  diameter  (Nos.  viii,  ix,  x). 

With  the  close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
the  old  globular  form  of  the  hand-warmer  was 
abandoned  in  favour  of  what  for  want  of  a 
better  term  I  may  call  the  'basket  shape.'  A 
magnificent  copper  example  of  Flemish  ori- 
gin in  the  Musee  de  Cluny  (Catalogue,  1883, 
No.  6273)  *s  elaborately  decorated  and 
pierced  and  bears  an  inscription  round  its 
foot — Suzanna  Marie  Hamelynck  1734.  A  less 
elaborate  example  of  the  middle  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  may  be  seen  in  the  Horniman 

(Concluded  on  p.  27) 
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By  H.   BOSWELL   LANCASTER,  F.R.S.A. 


A  TRANSFER  PRINTED  TILE,  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE  :  BY  JOHN 
SADLER  :    THE   SUBJECT   IS   'MERCURY   AND   THE  WOODMAN' 

IN  the  latter  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
much  pottery  and  porcelain  owed  its  de- 
coration to  the  genius  of  John  Sadler,  14, 
Harrington  Street,  Liverpool:  not  only  that 
manufactured  in  Liverpool,  but  also  wares 
from  Etruria  and  probably  other  places.  Even 
in  1774,  when  his  partner  Guy  Green  carried 
on  the  business  alone,  Josiah  Wedgwood  was 
still  sending  his  cream  ware  'in  the  white'  to 
be  decorated,  and  a  list  of  the  patterns  then 
ordered  is  on  record. 

As  a  boy,  John  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  process  of  copper-plate  engraving 
and  printing,  for  his  father,  Adam  Sadler, 
while  a  soldier  under  Marlborough,  lodged 
with  a  printer  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  there 
learned  the  trade.  He  retired  from  the  army 
on  the  accession  of  George  I,  to  Ulverstone, 
where  he  married  a  Miss  Bibby.  Later  he 
moved  to  Melling,  then  to  Aintree,  and  finally 
settled  in  the  New  Market,  Liverpool.  This 


was  a  square  of  houses  surrounding  an  open 
space,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Castle;  and 
here  he  commenced  and  carried  on  an  exten- 
sive business — for  the  period — as  a  printer. 
Here  the  boy  would  have  every  opportunity 
of  learning  the  secrets  of  the  trade;  and  that 
he  showed  an  aptitude  for  the  work  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  he  became  apprenticed  to  his 
father.  While  an  apprentice  he  must  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Guy  Green  (after- 
wards his  partner) ,  who,  Joseph  Mayer  tells  us 
in  his  pamphlet  published  in  1855,  eventually 
succeeded  to  the  elder  Sadler's  printing 
business. 

In  1 748,  John  bought  a  house  in  Harring- 
ton Street  from  his  father,  for  the  nominal 
sum  of  five  shillings,  where  he  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account — still  as  an  en- 
graver and  printer.  There  are  no  records  of 
the  period  from  1748  to  1756,  but  we  may 
conjecture  that  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
possibility  of  decorating  pottery  from  copper- 
plate engravings,  for  Mr.  Mayer  writes  that  he 
made  many  experiments  in  secret.  Ultimately 
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he  took  Guy  Green  into  partnership  and  per- 
fected his  method  of  transferring  (by  paper) 
the  engraving  from  the  copper  plate  to  the 
ware.  An  affidavit  in  Mr.  Mayer's  documents, 
certified  by  Alderman  Thomas  Shaw  and 
Samuel  Gilbody,  themselves  potters,  states 
that  on  July  27th,  1 756,  the  partners  'without 
the  aid  or  assistance  of  any  other  person  or 
persons,  did  within  the  space  of  six  hours  .  .  . 
print  upwards  of  1200  Earthenware  tiles  of 
different  patterns,  at  Liverpoole  aforesaid 
.  .  .  more  in  number  and  better  and  neater 
than  100  skilful  pot-painters  could  have 
printed  in  the  like  space  of  time.' 

Without  entering  into  the  dispute  as  to  the 
original  inventor  of  transfer  printing  on  pot- 
tery and  porcelain,  it  can  be  affirmed  that 
Sadler,  at  least,  discovered  the  process  for 
himself;  and  that  he  considered  he  was  first  in 
the  field  is  proved  by  the  documents  he  pre- 
pared with  the  view  to  taking  out  a  patent. 
These  documents  were  given  to  Mr.  Mayer 
by  John  Sadler's  daughter,  and  it  is  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  gifts  of  such  records  by  the 
descendants  of  the  potters  that  makes  Mayer's 
pamphlet  so  valuable. 

The  most  intimate  relic  of  any  of  the  local 
potters  we  have,  is  the  hand-written  volume 
listed  in  the  Liverpool  Reference  Library  as 
A  Potter's  Book  of  Recipes,  once  the  property  of 
John  Sadler,  under  date  1766.  The  book 
(6|  X  45  inches)  is  bound — perhaps  by  Sadler 
himself — in  soft  brown  leather,  slightly  tooled, 
and  the  parchment-like  pages  are  covered 
with  his  notes  of  recipes  for  colours,  glazes, 
and  ingredients  of  the  wares  themselves,  be- 
sides items  of  personal  expenditure.  The  writ- 
ing starts  at  each  end  of  the  book,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  is  the  actual  commence- 
ment; but  two  very  personal  records  of  the 
deaths  of  his  father  and  mother  probably  in- 
dicate the  earliest  entries. 

Some  of  the  financial  entries  read  curiously 
to-day.  'William  Abbey  for  Land  Tax  and 
Window  Money  for  a  Quarter,  4/5.'  (This 
Abbey  may  have  been  a  relation  of  Richard 
Abbey,  who  was  later  apprenticed  to  Sadler.) 

'Let  my  little  house  in  Harrington  Street  to 
Andrew  Butterlay  for  -£4-10/-  a  year,  and  he 
to  clear  it  of  all  Taxes  and  pay  his  rent 
quarterly.' 
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'Bought  a  pig  for  John  Bootle,  14/6.' 

'Bo't  2  galls,  of  Rum  at  8/6  p.  gallon.  Gave 
Mother  2  bottles.' 

Under  date  February  9th,  1767,  he  enters 
'My  Birthday,  47  years.' 

There  are  prescriptions  for  'Inflammation 
of  the  Eyes,'  and  a  long  and  complicated 
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'Cure  for  the  Ague.'  This  latter  ends  with  the  significant 
instruction,  'A  Vomit  should  be  taken  first.' 

Manufacturers  of  waterproofed  goods  might  be  inter- 
ested in  his  way  'To  render  Linnen  and  Cloth  quite  im- 
penetrable to  rain  and  water.' 

At  one  end  of  the  book  there  is  an  intriguing  entry,  part- 
ly unreadable.  It  begins  'Notwithstanding  all  my  caution 
I  was  .  .  .'  three  lines  are  then  deliberately  blotted  out .  .  . 
'one  Day  for  the  future  or  my  white  that  will  do.' 

The  greater  part  of  the  notes  relates  to  ingredients  for 
colours,  glazes,  pottery  and  porcelain,  mentioning  specially 
the  bodies  used  by  Seth  Pennington  and  Philip  Christian. 
Long  instructions  are  given  on  how  to  prepare  Copperas  for 
making  the  red  for  printing  cream  colour;  and  the  follow- 
ing explains  how  to  print  different  colours  on  one  plate. 
'Ink  the  Plate  with  the  proper  colours  in  the  proper  Places 
with  a  pencil  or  bit  of  stick — then  let  dry  a  while  and 
scrape  off  with  a  knife.  If  there  be  any  background  that 
you  do  not  want  to  appear,  take  the  Ink  out  with  a  Pen- 
cil and  Spt.  of  Turpentine.' 

There  is  a  record  of  an  experiment  in  transfer  printing, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  preceding  page  has  been  torn  out  so 
that  we  read  only  the  result.  No  date  of  year  is  given.  'The 
Paper  so  prepared  must  be  quite  dry  before  it  is  printed  on.  Tried  it  March  23,  with  the  Paper 
done  on  both  sides  (see  the  specimen)  and  pretty  thick  in,  and  they  were  the  finest  Impressions 
I  ever  saw.  As  soon  as  they  were  put  upon  the  Ware  I  put  the  same  into  Water  and  the  Paper  left 
as  free  as  could  possibly  be — quite  clean — and  the  plate  cleaned  quite  well.' 

Evidently  there  was  insufficient  capital  to  carry  the  increasing  business,  for  the  book  con- 
tains a  suggestion  for  or  copy  of  an  advertisement.  'John  Sadler  and  Guy  Green  willing  to  take 
a  young  man  as  Partner.  He  to  advance  £200 — for  a  3rd.  part  of  engravings  and  other  mater- 
ials necessary  for  the  business.  Cost  £800 — .  To  work  12  mos.  without  sharing,  to  be  instructed 

completely  in  the  business.'  After 
the  twelve  months  the  business 
and  stock  were  to  be  revalued  and 
the  young  man  credited  with  a 
third,  and  to  share  in  the  profits 
thereafter. 

Either  no  desirable  young  capi- 
talist  applied  or  the  partners 
found  they  could  carry  on  by 
themselves,  for  there  is  no  record 
of  any  other  partner;  and,  when 
Sadler  retired  about  1770,  Guy 
Green  continued  alone. 

John  Sadler  died  in  1 789,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine,  and  was  buried 
at  Sefton,  where  his  father  and 
mother  had  been  interred  over 
twenty  years  before.  For  upwards 
of  forty  years  he  had  been  ac- 
tively engaged,  and  he  must  have 

{Concluded  on  page  2j) 
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(Continued from  page  21) 

Museum  at  Eastbourne.  A  second  variety, 
mainly  for  use  in  church  both  by  ecclesiastics 
and  laity,  was  fashioned  as  a  small  book- 
cover  of  pierced  brass  or  wood  with  a  pewter 
lining  to  contain  hot  water.  This  is  a  late  type, 
though  Havard  believed,  on  what  authority  I 
do  not  know,  that  such  chauffe-mains  in  the 
form  of  Mass  Books  were  known  in  the  late 
Sixteenth  Century. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  usefulness,  the  comfort 
and  the  charm  of  the  chafing-balls  of  the  past, 
they  might  well  be  reintroduced  to  serve  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  as  an  antiquary,  who  believes  in 
testing  the  practical  value  of  the  ingenious 
'gadgets'  of  our  ancestors,  I  have  made  fre- 
quent use  of  the  examples  illustrated  in  Nos. 
viii  and  x.  And  in  these  present  trying  times 
with  rationed  coal  and  lighting  restrictions 
they  have  proved  themselves  a  valuable  in- 
vestment. Chilled  fingers  in  the  winter  early 
mornings  are  a  writer's  bane;  my  chafing- 
balls  have  ended  all  that.  And  my  Chinese 
'rolling  lamp'  (No.  i)  suspended  upside-down 
from  its  silken  cord  has  often  lighted  my  hesi- 
tant footsteps  through  the  black-out  to  the 
pillar-box.  Artists  and  manufacturers  are  al- 
ways on  the  watch  for  new  ideas,  or  for  old 
ones  that  may  be  successfully  revived  to  meet 
modern  conditions.  Perhaps  some  enterpris- 
ing and  inventive  genius  may  yet  evolve  a 
combined  hand-warmer  and  torch  that  will 
be  as  useful  and  as  essential  an  adjunct  to  our 
present  war-time  existence  as  was  its  ancestor 
in  the  lives  of  our  distant  forefathers.  The 
idea  lends  itself  to  countless  varieties  of  form 
and  design,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
elaborate  and  ornamental. 
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carried  weight  amongst  the  potters  of  his 
time;  but  his  most  important  service  to  Liver- 
pool was  only  indirectly  connected  with  the 
trade.  He  was  so  successful  that  some  of  his 
envious  fellow- townsmen  persuaded  the  Cor- 


poration to  remove  him,  on  the  plea  that  he 
was  not  a  freeman.  This  was  an  attempt  to  re- 
vive an  old  law,  by  which  the  Council  had  for- 
bidden residents  who  were  not  freemen  to 
trade  in  the  town.  On  his  disregarding  this 
order,  they  entered  an  action  against  him 
which  he  defended  and  won,  the  Corporation 
being  unable  to  prove  their  right  of  ejectment. 
This  decision  becoming  known,  many  men 
from  various  other  places,  finding  Liverpool  a 
growing  town,  came  and  set  up  business  there ; 
and  so  began  the  expansion  of  Liverpool, 
thanks  to  a  potter's  courage  and  enterprise. 

So,  from  his  note-book  and  other  sources,  we 
may  form  a  picture  of  this  Liverpool  Potter.  A 
kindly  man,  fond  of  children,  upright  and 
strong  to  defend  that  which  he  considered 
right.  Careful  and  economical,  but  ready  to 
expend  time  and  labour  in  experiments  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  'Art,  Mistery,  Occupation 
or  Imployment,'  by  which  others  benefited  as 
well  as  himself.  He  was  an  affectionate  son 
and  an  exemplary  citizen. 


AN  IDENTITY  ESTABLISHED 

READERS  of  The  Connoisseur  will  recall  an 
.  article  by  M.  Emile  Gammaerts,  published  in 
the  issue  of  last  May,  discussing  the  self-portraits 
of  William  Dobson  and  the  mystery  of  the  double- 
portrait  at  Buckingham  Palace  assumed  to  be  that  of 
the  painter  and  his  wife,  a  partly  destroyed  replica  of 
w  hich  is  in  possession  of  Madame  Mayer- Warnant  at 
Brussels.  M.  Cammaerts  conclusively  established  the 
fact  that  the  sitters  certainly  were  not  Dobson  and  his 
wife.  Who  then  were  they?  The  point  has  been  defi- 
nitely cleared  up  by  a  correspondent,  Mr.  Arthur 
Heathfield.  He  informs  us  that  the  original  portrait 
hangs  in  the  dining-room  at  Bill  Hill,  Wokingham, 
Berks,  and  the  figures  represent  John,  second  Earl  of 
Thanet  (1609— 1664)  and  his  wife  Lady  Margaret 
Sackville,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Richard  Sack- 
ville,  Earl  of  Dorset.  It  is  signed  by  Dobson  and  dated 
1644  and  the  names  are  painted  on  the  canvas.  The 
picture  is  the  property  of  Mrs.  Henry  Hodgson,  nee 
Leveson-Gower,  a  descendant  of  the  first  Earl  Gower, 
who  married  as  his  third  wife  the  grand-daughter  of 
Lord  Thanet,  and  the  owner  of  Bill  Hill.  Another  copy 
of  this  picture  exists  at  Warleigh  Manor,  Bath.  Strange- 
ly enough,  in  this  instance  the  tradition  is  that  it  is  by 
Van  Dyck  and  depicts  George  Villiers,  first  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  his  wife. 
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BY  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


DRAWINGS  BY  MASTERS 

THE  exhibition  of  drawings  held  by  Durlacher 
Brothers  in  November  was  distinguished  in 
many  respects,  offering  some  unusual  subjects 
from  eighteenth-century  British  and  nineteenth-cen- 
tury French  art.  The  great  subjects  of  the  exhibition, 
however,  were  from  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-cen- 
tury Italy,  although  at  once  the  memory  of  a  splendid 
Rocky  Landscape  in  sepia  wash  attributed  to  Claude 
Lorrain  challenges  this  statement.  But  the  presence  of 
an  important  Raphael  is  of  exceptional  interest,  a  sub- 
ject which  was  for  many  years  unknown  save  through 
a  photograph  in  the  Windsor  library.  It  is  a  drawing 
in  pen  and  bistre  of  a  young  girl's  head  accompanied 
by  drapery  studies  in  pencil.  The  former  is  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  girl  with  the  doves  in  the  Presentation  of 
the  Virgin  which  is  a  predella  to  the  great  Assumption. 
On  the  reverse  is  a  pencil  drawing  for  one  of  the  Magi 
in  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  which  is  also  one  of  the 
predelle  of  this  altar  painting.  The  head  of  the  girl  is 
beautifully  executed,  masterful  in  its  simplicity,  and 
strongest  where  most  delicate.  This  precious  sheet 


A   STUDY.LBY  F.  BAROCCIO  ON  BLUE  PAPER,   WITH  WASHES  OF  WHITE  :  DURLACHER  EXHIBITION 


bears  the  mark  TB  of  the  Thomas  Banks  collection.  It 
also  passed  through  the  Forster  and  H.  de  Triquetti 
collections  and,  as  the  property  of  Mme  Lee  Childs, 
was  sold  in  Paris  in  1886.  It  then  disappeared  from  * 
sight,  and  its  status  as  a  'lost  drawing'  was  noted  some 
years  ago  through  the  Windsor  library  photograph.  It 
reappeared  only  recently. 

The  full  freedom  and  verve  of  great  draughtsman- 
ship is  shown  in  a  Composition  Study  by  the  Bolognese, 
Federigo  Baroccio,  which  is  here  reproduced.  Prob- 
ably a  Descent  of  the  Angels,  it  shows  the  air-borne  fig- 
ures in  that  element,  entirely  free  from  the  solid  sup-  4 
port  of  earth.  It  is  executed  on  blue  paper  in  black 
chalk,  with  white  liberally  brushed  in  to  suggest  both 
modelling  and  light.  No  finished  work  is  known  in 
which  Baroccio  employs  this  theme,  but  there  is  a 
parallel  so  far  as  opposing  movement  is  concerned  in 
his  Martyrdom  of  St.  Vitale,  where  the  figures  have  some- 
thing of  the  vigorous,  darting  motion  that  is  so  exuber- 
antly expressed  here. 

By  Guercino  there  is  a  remarkable  landscape  in 
which  the  figures  that  generally  occupy  him  exclu- 
sively are  reduced  to  a  minor  role,  while  the  passage  ol 

light  across  a  great  ex- 
panse of  valley  and  hill 
is  treated  in  crescendo. 
Beginning  with  the  , 
most  ephemeral  outline 
in  a  distant  city  view, 
the  line  of  composition 
leads  to  a  foreground 
hillside  with  a  might) 
tree  on  which  the  deep-  i 
est  tones  in  sharp,  clear-  • 
cut  outline  are  expend- 
ed. There  is  a  perfect 
Guardi  in  a  Piazza  San 
Marco  from  the  (hand 
Canal,  pure  and  pale  in 
tone,  and  a  triumph  of 
aerial  perspective. 
Israel  Silvestre's  view 
of  Versailles  in  gouache 
was  executed  at  the 
time  that  mammoth 
palace  was  just  finished 
and  belongs  to  his  well- 
known  series  of  French 
palaces  w  hich  was  later 
published.  The  colour- 
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ing,  in  blues  and  greens,  gives  it 
great  charm. 

By  Jan  de  Bisschop  is  a  landscape 
with  houses  and  trees  which  is  bril- 
liant in  its  effect  oflight  and  shadow. 
A  bold  treatment,  emphasizing  only 
the  deepest  shadow  and  with  few  of 
the  intermediary  gradations,  it  a- 
voids  the  effect  of  silhouette  by  its 
interpolations  of  light.  For  sparkle 
and  style,  this  little  drawing  is  out- 
standing. The  more  typical  northern 
manner  is  seen  in  Jan  Breughel,  with 
an  elaborately  wrought  landscape 
in  blue  and  brown,  full  of  detail  of 
houses  and  figures,  and  the  impres- 
sion of  a  well-ordered  life  in  a  dis- 
ciplined nature. 

An  unusual  subject  was  a  costume 
drawing  by  Agostino  Cornacchini 
of  the  year  1712,  designed  on  the 
occasion  of  a  carnival  given  for  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  in  Florence  in  that 
year.  Other  Italian  masters  may  be 
seen  in  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  by 
Innocenzo  Francucci  da  Imola;  a 
beautiful  wash  drawing  of  the  Virgin 
by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari;  Bandinelli's 
Nudes;  Pomerancio's  Christ  before 
Pilate;  and  Passerotti's  Figure  Studies. 


A  STEUBEN  CLASS  PLATE  ENGRAVED  WITH  A  DESIGN  BY  THOMAS  BENTON  ■  IN  THE 
EXHIBITION  OF  STEUBEN  PIECES  HELD  AT  THE  STEUBEN  GALLERY  IN  NEW  YORK 


EXHIBITION  OF  RECENT  STEUBEN  GLASS 

THE  result  of  a  unique  undertaking  carried  out  in 
the  workshops  of  Steuben  Glass  is  being  presented 
in  their  New  York  gallery  beginning  January  10th. 
Twenty-seven  artists  were  invited  to  make  designs  to  be 
engraved  on  the  crystal-cleai  flint  glass  which  has  been 
perfected  in  their  ateliers  in  recent  years.  These  de- 
signs have  been  executed  by  the  Steuben  craftsmen  on 
urns,  vases,  bowls  and  plates,  and  each  design  has 
been  limited  to  an  edition  of  only  six  copies.  Among 
the  artists  chosen  to  contribute  are  painter's  and  sculp- 
tors of  many  nationalities.  Sir  Muirhead  Bone  and 
Eric  Gill  are  the  English  participants;  among  the 
French  are  Derain,  Maillol,  and  Matisse;  in  addition, 
the  Spanish  artist  Sert,  the  Russian-born  Tchelitchew, 
and  Isamu  Noguchi  representing  Japan,  bring  to  such 
an  undertaking  the  widest  diversity  of  styles  as  well  as 
traditional  inheritance.  Among  the  Americans  are 
Thomas  Benton,  John  Steuart  Curry,  John  Gregory, 
Leon  Kroll,  Paul  Manship,  Sidney  Waugh  and 
Georgia  O'Keefe. 

Of  the  designs  which  are  completed  at  the  time  of 
writing,  a  harvest  scene  by  Thomas  Benton,  adapted 


to  the  circular  form  of  a  plate,  may  be  mentioned  as 
showing  a  successful  handling  of  a  decorative  problem 
and  imparting  significance  to  the  figures.  Plasticity 
has  not  been  sacrificed  to  mere  decoration,  yet  the 
whole  is  strikingly  successful  in  its  decorative  effect. 
Peter  Hurd's  shepherd  and  flock,  with  a  windmill  on  a 
distant  horizon,  has  a  fine  definiteness  of  outline.  It  is 
uncompromising  in  its  avoidance  of  pattern  in  a 
limited  sense,  but  the  result  is  proof  that  the  medium 
itself,  with  light  as  its  chief  attribute,  can  unite  design 
to  the  form  of  the  glass.  John  Steuart  Curry  is  another 
who  selected  a  harvest  theme,  and  with  a  stack  of 
corn,  a  pumpkin,  cider  jug  and  other  reminders  of  the 
autumn  fields,  created  a  central  design  for  a  plate, 
with  a  grape-leaf  border. 

A  number  of  the  designs  turn  to  the  neo-classic  or  to 
the  neo-primitive,  and  there  is  on  more  than  one  a 
lighter  touch  to  indicate  that,  in  approaching  the  past, 
the  present-day  designer  refuses  a  servile  role.  Matisse 
employs  a  negroid  type  with  apparent  enjoyment  in 
the  doing,  a  mood  which  must  have  been  shared  by 
Jean  Hugo,  with  his  unicorn  and  centaur,  and  Dufy 
with  his  rotund  sea  nymph. 

An  artist  who  adheres  to  his  best-known  subject 
matter,  Giorgio  de  Chirico,  designed  an  urn  with  a 
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.Sr.  JOHN  WHITING:  A  LATELY  DISCOVERED  PANEL  ASCRIBED 
TO  BERNARDO  DADDI  :  ACQUIRED  BY  THE  NELSON  GALLERY 


wheels  of  many  sizes,  using  fifty  or  more  for  even  a 
comparatively  simple  design,  they  must  judge  with 
perfect  accuracy  the  depth  of  the  cutting  in  order  to 
interpret  a  flat  design  in  brush  or  pen  in  terms  of 
intaglio.  The  glass  in  this  exhibition  offers  one  of 
the  instances,  rare  in  the  arts  to-day,  where  the  de- 
signer and  craftsman  contribute  to  a  given  result  on 
the  basis  of  equality. 


A  TRECENTO  ST.  JOHN 

AN  unpublished  panel  of  large  size  showing  St. 
-tA.  John  'Writing,  probably  from  an  altar  polyptych, 
now  shares  the  ascription  to  Bernardo  Daddi  given  to 
two  companion  panels  of  saints  in  the  Wilfried  von 
Quast  collection  at  Radensleben  in  Germany.  This 
addition  to  the  group  of  saints,  who  doubtless  sur- 
rounded a  central  panel  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  has 
been  acquired  from  Wildenstein  &  Company  by  the 
Nelson  Gallery  of  Art.  The  already  identified  com- 
panions are  a  Bishop  Saint  and  a  St.  Helen.  Bernardo 
Daddi  used  just  such  proportioned  figures,  that  is,  the 
same  height  as  the  central  Madonna  panel,  and  like 
them  showing  all  figures  at  a  little  more  than  waist 
length,  in  a  painting  dated  1328  in  which  he  placed  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Nicholas  on  either  side  of  the  Virgin. 
This  panel,  painted  for  the  Church  of  the  Ognisanti, 
is  now  in  the  Uffizi. 

Since  Daddi  is  represented  chiefly  by  small  panels, 
this  addition  of  a  work  on  more  monumental  scale  is 
of  especial  interest.  The  panel  measures  almost  40 
inches  in  height.  It  is  considered  a  late  work,  probably 
from  the  last  decade  of  his  career.  The  saint  is  shown 
in  a  blue-green  robe  with  a  mantle  of  deep  red  lined 
with  yellow.  The  flesh  tones  disclose  slight  traces  of 
the  green  underpainting.  The  modelling  of  the  face  in- 
dicates an  attempt  to  define  the  inclination  of  the  head 
and  suggest  the  three-quarter  view,  a  struggle  with 
spatial  perspective  which  the  trecento  early  took  up  but 
did  not  master.  The  Evangelist  is  holding  his  Gospel 
and  writing  the  line  'In  the  beginning  was  the  Word.' 
Above,  the  same  saint  is  shown  with  a  long  scroll, 
presumably  from  the  Book  of  Revelation. 


youth  and  a  pair  of  horses.  His  work  adapts  itself  ad- 
mirably to  the  engraved  process  with  its  illusion  of 
sculptural  relief. 

In  all  the  pieces  it  is  evident  that  unsurpassed  art- 
istry exists  in  the  production  of  the  glass  itself,  which, 
as  a  crystal  glass  with  a  high  lead  content,  achieves  a 
purity  and  clarity  that  place  it  high  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  glass  making  of  any  period.  To  the  skill  also 
of  the  engravers  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given. 
Selecting  among  their  incredible  number  of  copper- 


A  BUDDHIST  CARVING  FROM  LUNG-MEN 

RARE  as  an  example,  although  representing  a  re- 
•  cognized  incident  of  the  Buddha  legend,  is  the 
stone  carving  from  Lung-Men  of  the  horse,  Kanthaka, 
which  is  exhibited  at  the  Wells  Gallery.  The  pose,  if 
the  figure  were  complete,  would  show  the  horse  kneel- 
ing, a  worshipper  before  his  former  master.  Kanthaka 
was  the  horse  of  Prince  Gautama.  When  he  left  his 
father's  palace  at  the  time  of  his  renunciation  of  all 
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that  his  worldly  position  offered,  it  was  on  Kanlhaka 
thai  he  rode  accompanied  by  a  single  servant.  Having 
laid  aside  his  jewels  and  cut  ofThis  hair,  he  sent  die  ser- 
vant back,  with  Kanlhaka,  to  his  father's  palace  and 
went  on  his  way  as  a  mendicant.  Alter  he  had  experi- 
enced the  Enlightenment  under'  the  bodhi  tree,  and 
had  become  the  Buddha,  he  for  a  time  returned,  as  a 
visitor,  to  his  father's  kingdom,  and  it  is  presumably 
on  this  occasion  that  his  spiritual  rank  was  recognized 
by  Kanthaka  in  this  act  of  genuflexion.  The  scene  ap- 
pears in  the  frescoes  at  Yun  Kang  in  perfect  state.  A 
mighty  figure  of  the  Buddha  enthroned  has  as  wor- 
shipper a  small  figure  of  a  horse,  the  difference  in 
scale  denoting  the  position  of  the  Buddha  in  compari- 
son with  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  earth,  whether 
man  or  animal. 

The  present  sculpture  also  includes  a  figure  of  a 
richly  clothed  disciple.  Its  carving  indicates  that  it  is  a 
late  product  of  the  Northern  Wei  style  of  about  the 
middle  of  the  Sixth  Century  a.d.  The  form  of  the  horse 
approaches  the  T'ang  horse  as  found  in  the  tomb 
figures.  Its  breed  is  that  of  a  western  type  horse, 
secured  with  great  difficulty  by  the  Chinese  from  Cen- 
tral Asia.  The  longer  neck  and  head  and  magnificently 
formed  body  are  not  those  of  the  stocky  Mongolian 
pony  which  appears  on  the  earlier  Wei  reliefs.  In  the 
indication  of  the  stylized  mane,  and  in  the  delineation 
of  saddle  and  stirrup,  the  Wei  treatment  survives,  but 
the  feeling  for  sculpture  in  the  round  was  making  itsell 
manifest  by  this  period,  and  is  especially  evident  in  the 
modelling  of  the  head,  nostrils  and  mouth. 

The  stone  from  which  this  piece  is  carved  is  excep- 
tionally hard.  At  Lung- 
Men,  in  Kwang-tung 
province,  several  vari- 
eties, some  rather  soft, 
are  in  the  hillside  grot- 
toes whose  rock  forma- 
tions made  this  a  suit- 
able site  for  the  cave 
temples.  In  colour,  the 
original  polychromy 
having  disappeared,  it 
has  become  the  deep 
brown  of  bronze.  The 
width  of  the  carving  is 
17  inches  at  the  widest 
point. 


WEDGWOOD 
CLUB'S  REVIEW 
FOR  1939 


has  published  an  annual  review,  Old  Wedgwood, <>\' which 
the  volume  for  1939  has  just  been  received.  Like  those 
which  have  gone  before,  it  condenses  much  informa- 
tion in  brief  form.  .John  Cook  of  the  Wedgwood  Mu- 
seum at  Stokc-on-Trent,  who  is  the  honorary  president 
of  the  club,  has  contributed  records  concerning  the 
Wedgwood  copy  of  the  Portland  Vase,  compiled  from 
the  oven-books  and  other  records,  which  make  it  pos- 
sible to  date  existing  examples.  The  first  issue  was  not 
marked  Wedgwood,  but  some  of  the  copies  had  a  num- 
ber in  Manganese  pencil  inside  the  top  of  the  vase. 
There  are  at  present  ten  known  copies  of  this  edition — - 
1 789-1 796.  Between  1839  and  1870  cheap  copies  were 
made  in  sizes  varying  from  4  to  10  inches  and  with 
figures  draped  or  undraped,  the  former  a  concession  to 
Victorian  taste  which  influenced  other  productions  of 
the  factory.  This  edition  appeared  in  dipped  jasper ; 
white  stone  with  enamelled  black  or  blue  ground; 
plain  white  stoneware;  or  Mazarine  blue.  The  Phry- 
gian head,  which  appears  on  the  circular  plaque  on 
the  bottom  of  the  Portland  Vase,  was  sometimes 
omitted.  In  1878  there  was  an  edition  of  fine  quality 
polished  by  John  Northwood,  marked  Wedgwood,  and, 
no  white  relief,  the  initials  JN.  This  edition  was  \o\ 
inches  high.  In  191 1  there  was  a  third  issue.  John  North- 
wood  was  the  glass  worker  of  Stourbridge  who  copied 
the  Portland  Vase  in  its  own  material,  glass,  at  the  time 
he  was  polishing  and  finishing  the  Wedgwood  pottery 
examples  mentioned  above. 

Reproduced  here  are  two  Waterloo  jugs  of  unknown 
origin  w  hich  belong  to  members  of  the  club.  They  are 
not  Wedgwood,  and  the  suggestion  has  been  made 


JOR  six  years  the 
Wedgwood  Club 


KANTHAKA  :  THE  HORSE  OF  BUDDHA  :  NORTHERN  WEI  PERIOD  :  MID-VI  CENTURY,  A.D.  :  WELLS  GALLERY 
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EGYPTIAN  CEREMONIAL  KNIFE  :  BRONZE,  XIV  DYNASTY   :  THE  RHODE   ISLAM)  SI  HOOL    OF  DESIGN 


the  First  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  secretary  of  the  Wedg- 
wood Club  inquires  whether  any  of  our  readers  may 
know  their  origin. 


that  they  may  be  Cas- 
tleford,  or  by  Mayer  of 
Hanley  or  E.  Wood  of 
Burslem.  They  have  a 
translucent  white 
body,  and  the  back- 
ground of  the  reliefs  is 
of  eggplant  colour.  The 
grapevine  around  the 
neck  of  the  pitchers  is 
in  the  W'edgwood  style. 

On  one  side  is  a  medallion  of  Wellington  after  a  por- 
trait by  Beechey,  and  Blucher  is  shown  opposite.  Under 
the  spout  are  a  caduceus,  horn-of-plenty,  and  clasped 
hands.  The  inscription  is  Peace  and  Plenty  on  the  large 
pitcher,  and  on  the  other  La  Belle  Alliance,  a  reference 
to  the  name  of  the  farm  where  Napoleon  had  his  head- 
quarters, and  perhaps  to  the  fortunate  union  which 
defeated  him. 

Wellington's  popularity  and  his  long  career,  both  as 
general  and  statesman,  made  him  a  favourite  subject 
with  potters,  and  there  are  said  to  be  more  Wellington 
objects  than  of  any  other  personage  of  his  period  save 
Nelson  and  Queen  Victoria.  In  addition  to  the  numer- 
ous output  from  Staffordshire  and  Rockingham,  there 
is  even  an  American  Wellington  pitcher  from  Benning- 
ton. Most  of  the  objects  are  crudely  designed  and  do 
not  have  the  fine  perfection  of  execution  of  the  present 
examples.  These  prove  how  skilful  were  the  imitators 
of  Wedgwood.  Had  not  Turner  gone  out  of  business  in 
1806  it  would  be  reasonable  to  assign  such  work  to 
him.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  two  unascribed 
pitchers  are  not  recorded  in  Steegman's  Iconography  of 


EGYPTIAN  CEREMONIAL  KNIFE 

THE  beauty  of  Egyptian  decorative  art  is  seen  in 
the  bronze  ceremonial  knife  in  the  collection  of 
the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  which  comes  from 
a  grave  at  Thebes  and  represents  the  XIV  Dynasty, 
an  obscure  period  in  Egyptian  history  shortly  before 
the  domination  of  the  Hyksos  kings  and  of  which  there 
is  only  brief  mention  in  Manetho.  Although  little  is 
known  of  the  political  history  except  that  it  was  a 
period  of  disunion,  the  arts  were  not  in  neglect  and 
there  are  superior  works  in  sculpture  of  the  XIII  Dy- 
nasty at  Thebes.  The  following  was  the  Xoite  Dynasty, 
whose  rule  centred  at  Xois  in  Lower  Egypt. 

On  the  knife  in  question  is  found  in  conventional 
form  the  Hathor  motif  of  the  sun  disc  held  between  the 
horns  of  the  cow-goddess.  It  is  adapted  to  the  function 

of  the  handle  by  being  e- 
longated,  and  the  whole  is 
rendered  with  a  brusque 
simplicity.  The  disc  portion 
is  of  ivory,  once  painted, 
and  there  are  circular  open- 
ings so  that  the  hand  may 
grasp  the  handle  conveni- 
ently. The  whole  form  of 
the  knife,  which  is  the  usual 
one,  suggests  an  elongated 
animal  face,  the  unusual 
width  at  the  top  of  the  blade 
indicating  the  forehead. 
The  knife  has  f  urther  decor- 
ation in  ebony  inlay  at  the 
curve  of  the  handle,  so  that 
originally  it  must  have  had 
a  vivid  colour  effect. 

The  same  museum  has 
recently  added  to  its  Egyp- 
tian collection,  a  mummv 

WATEKLOI  1  |l  <,S,  f.  1815  :  WITH  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  AFTER  BEECHEY  :  MAKER  -  .  .  ,..  - 

1  fN KNOWN :  LARGE  JUG  FROM  DR.  HARVEY  SPENCER'S,  SMALL  FROM  C  P.  GOREBY  JN.'S  COLLECTIONS         Of  the  pi  lCSt  INeS-Min,  trom 
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the  Ptolemaic  period,  about  300  B.C.  which,  while  ii 
belonged  to  Lady  Meux  at  Theobald's  Park,  was  de- 
scribed in  the  catalogue  by  Sir  E.  J.  Wallis  Budge. 


A  NEW  ATTRIBUTION 
TO  BENOZZO  GOZZOLI 

AN  example  of  the  cinquecento  has  lately  come  to 
L\  light  in  a  small  panel  showing  the  Stoning  of  St. 
Stephen,  illustrated  here  by  courtesy  of  Dr.  Hanns 
Schaffer.  A  study  of  its  figural  types,  and  its  landscape 
with  an  imaginative  rendering  of  Florentine  architec- 
ture at  the  right,  has  placed  it  within  the  immediate 
sphere  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Van 
Marie,  under  his  own  name.  The 
panel  comes  from  a  private  col- 
lection in  Switzerland  following- 
ownership  by  Dr.  Adolf  Lapp  of 
Basel.  The  style  of  the  landscape  re- 
calls the  paintings  in  the  Riccardi 
Chapel  and  also  the  Campo  Santo 
frescoes  at  Pisa.  In  the  latter  especi- 
ally are  found,  among  the  Old 
Testament  scenes,  distant  views  of 
hills,  streams  and  mountains, 
treated  with  emphasis  on  aerial  per- 
spective and  showing  animal  group- 
ing at  intervals,  which  are  reminis- 
cent of  the  present  panel.  Most  in- 
teresting is  the  composition,  with  its 
circular  grouping  of  figures  and  the 
triangular  arrangement  within  the 
circle,  producing  the  effect  of  figures 
in  a  dance  pattern.  The  lightness, 
not  to  say  gaiety  of  motion,  quite 
nullifies  the  solemnity  of  the  motive. 
A  circular  treatment  of  figures  a- 
gainst  a  distant  background  is  found 
in  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
Church  of  the  Madonna  della  Tosse 
near  Castelfiorentino.  Such  types 
are  found  especially  in  the  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Francis  at  Mon- 
tefalco  and  to  some  extent  at  San 
Gimignano.  There  is  an  obvious 
parallel  in  landscape  treatment  in 
the  Widener  Raising  of  Lazarus,  but 
that  rare  work,  a  splendid  example 
by  this  master,  is  painted  on  linen, 
and  the  figures  take  on  a  greater 
delicacy. 

The  distant  landscapes  in  the 
work  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli  have  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  sculptural  relief  about 
them;  the  rocks  and  towers  are  as 


though  cut  with  incredible  definitcness  by  a  hand 
trained  to  work  in  metal.  In  spite  of  the  reliance  on 
aerial  perspective,  this  feeling  for  relief  is  predominant 
even  where  the  distant  forms  merge  in  the  light.  This 
gives  credence  10  tin-  supposition  that  Gozzoli  was 
originally  a  goldsmith,  although,  at  the  time  when  he 
assisted  the  Ghiberti  on  the  Baptistery  doors,  he  was 
described  in  contemporary  documents  as  a  painter.  In 
Van  Marie's  opinion,  the  Stoning  of  Stephen  may  be 
placed  within  the  period  1450  to  1459. 

THE  second  volume  of  the  JOURNAL  OF  THE 
WALTERS  ART  GALLERY,  Baltimore,  con- 
taining 120  pages  and  127  half-tone  illustrations,  has 
just  been  issued.  It  is  priced  at  §1.00  net. 


THE  STO.XIXG  OF  ST.  STEPHEN  :  ASSIGNED  TO  BENOZZO  GOZZOLI  :  IN  THE  GALLERY 
OF  DR.   HANNS  SCHAFFER   :   IT  WAS   FORMERLY   IN    A    SWISS   PRIVATE  COLLECTION 
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THE    CAMPAIGN    IN    THE  PROVINCES 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


A  GEORGE  I  BLACK  JACK  :  SILVER  MOUNTS  WITH  PORTRAITS  OV  QUEEN  ANNE  AND 
GEORGE  I  BY  BENJAMIN  PYNE,  LONDON,  1717  :  WM.  BRUFORD  &  SON,  LTD.,  EXETEK 


FROM  all  points  of  the  compass  reports  are 
coming  in  of  the  determination  of  the  British 
antique  dealers  to  continue  in  active  business. 
It  is  gratifying  to  hear  that  our  efforts  to  stimulate 
public  interest  in  the  trade  have  been  appreciated  and 
that  a  definite  response  is  likely  to  follow.  Those  who 
buy  from  the  antique  dealers  are  not  merely  indulging 
in  self-gratification,  but  enabling  these  worthy  trades- 
men to  keep  their  establishments  in  being  and  thereby 
helping  the  national  exchequer.  It  is  not  by  closing  the 
shops  that  purchase  of  war  bonds  will  result.  This 
must  be  obvious  to  all.  Big  money  results  from  the 
buying  and  selling  of  works  of  art,  and  every  transac- 
tion counts  for  something.  Unless  money  flows,  indus- 
tries must  close  down,  lack  of  employment  follows, 
with  more  idle  hands  on  the  rates  and  more  mouths  to 
fill  at  the  general  expense.  If  only  that  odd  million  a 
day,  which  we  are  told  is  being  wasted  by  our  admin- 
istrators (365  millions  a  year,  mark  you),  could  be 
wisely  spent  in  home  trade,  we  should  be  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  paying  our  taxes  with  alacrity.  And  a 
first  principle  in  economics,  to  which  our  Government 
has  slowly  awakened,  is  the  necessity  of  encouraging 
our  export  business  by  every  means  in  our  power.  In 
the  industrial  North  and  in  the  Midlands,  much  money 
is  being  made,  we  hear,  and  the  present  upheaval  may 
well  bring  about  a  new  class  of  collectors.  To  these 


there  is  a  great  opportunity.  It  will 
be  a  new  experience  to  find  that  few 
things  are  so  exhilarating  as  the 
acquisition  of  a  genuine  work  of  art, 
and  it  may  well  mean  the  beginning 
of  a  lifelong  and  delightful  hobby. 
There  are  numbersof  things  tochoose 
from,  endless  in  variety  and  interest. 

From  a  few  of  the  letters  sent  us 
we  cite  the  following,  beginning 
with  the  West  Country.  In  enclosing 
the  photograph  of  our  first  illus- 
tration, WM.  BRUFORD  & 
SON,  LTD.,  of  Exeter,  assure  us 
that  'the  Connoisseur  series  of 
articles  will  be  of  great  value  and 
are  certain  to  stimulate  interest  at 
the  present  time.'  The  illustration  is 
of  a  black  jack,  7  in.  high,  with  a 
silver  lid  on  which  is  embossed  a 
head  of  George  I  and  on  the  front 
a  silver  cartouche  with  a  portrait  of  Queen  Anne.  Be- 
low this  is  an  inscription  in  German,  which  translates 
as  'Concord  in  all  affairs  makes  small  things  great.' 
The  silver  work  is  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  London,  1  7 1 7. 
Other  articles  in  silver  at  Bruford's  are  a  1776  jug  by 
John  Edwards,  a  Commonwealth  wine  cup  in  mint 
condition,  maker  E.T.,  with  crescent  below,  date 
1665;  a  Charles  II  sweetmeat  dish,  5^  in.  diameter, 
1666,  a  Commonwealth  porringer,  1658,  and  three 
Queen  Anne  casters  and  stand  1709,  all  London 
marks:  fine  examples  of  Exeter  silver,  which  include 
a  George  II  tankard  by  Philip  Elston,  1737,  and  an 
extremely  fine  coffee-pot  of  1 782  by  James  Williams. 
Outstanding  items  of  furniture  are  a  fine  set  of  Hepple- 
white  chairs  with  circular  backs,  a  Hepplewhite  card 
table  with  carved  frieze  and  cabriole  legs,  a  Queen 
Anne  small  kneehole  table,  chest  of  drawers  fitted 
with  slide  and  toilet  mirror,  long  case  and  'parlia- 
ment' clocks.  All  these  are  shown  in  the  fine  old  seven- 
teenth-century oak-panelled  galleries  at  241,  High 
Street.  Switching  abruptly  to  the  North,  we  find  Mr. 
J.  R.  COOKSON  at  99,  Highgate,  Kendal,  inspecting 
a  most  interesting  number  of  recent  additions  to  his 
stock.  He  has  sent  us  a  picture  of  a  very  rare  harvest- 
er's jug,  in  Staffordshire  slip-ware,  made  by  Thomas 
Fynner  in  1689.  There  are  fewer  than  a  dozen  speci- 
mens known  to  exist.  Another  rare  piece  is  a  pent- 
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VERY  RARE  HARVESTER'S  JUG  IN  STAFFORD- 
SHIRE SLIP-WARE,  BY  THOMAS  FYNNER,  1689 
SHOWN  BY  J.  R.  COOKSON,  HIGHGATE,  KENDAL 


agonal  tapering  coffee-pot  of  Astbury  red  ware.  Also  indicated  as  of 
special  interest  are  a  loving  cup  with  rhymed  couplets,  dated  1761, 
and  a  pair  of  modelled  cats  in  Staffordshire  agate  salt-glaze  with  hluc 
markings.  Mr.  Cookson  further  mentions  an  excellent  stump-work 
picture  of  Charles  II  date  as  highly  characteristic.  At  their  well- 
known  establishment  at  Milsom  Street,  Hath,  Messrs.  CHARLES 
ANGELL  have  a  cjuantity  of  arresting  items,  among  them  being  an 
important  set  of  three  seventeenth-century  Brussels  tapestry  panels 
woven  by  Bernant  van  Bruston,  and  illustrating  scenes  from  the  life  of 
the  Emperor  Titus  Vespasianus,  enclosed  in  richly  decorative  borders. 
Each  panel  measures  11  ft.  in  height,  and  the  widest  is  13  ft.  They 
come  from  a  famous  manor-house  in  Wiltshire,  and  their  history  will 
readily  be  given.  Examples  of  antique  furniture  are  carved  oak  court 
cupboards  of  the  James  I,  Charles  I  and  Charles  II  reigns,  Stuart 
walnut  arm  and  single  chairs,  sets  of  Chippendale,  Hepplewhite, 
Sheraton  and  Regency  chairs ;  dining-tables,  bookcases,  china  cabinets, 
bureaux,  settees  and  sideboards  by  Georgian  masters,  and  to  match 
these  are  numerous  china  dessert,  tea  and  coffee  services  of  the  same 
period,  cut-glass  chandeliers,  candelabra,  and  wall  sconces,  and  old 
English  and  Dutch  oil-paintings,  water-colours  and  prints.  Charles 
Angell  welcomes  inquiries  and  is  glad  to  submit  good  photographs  of  any  article  in  stock. 

In  the  heyday  of  mid-Victorian  Brighton  was  founded  the  business  of  the  SUSSEX  GOLDSMITHS' 
AND  SILVERSMITHS'  COMPANY  LIMITED  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Royal  Pavilion.  At  13, 
Pavilion  Buildings  are  their  showrooms,  fully  stocked  with  a  most  alluring  display  of  Georgian  silver,  most  of 
it  bought  with  a  view  to  the  purchasers'  daily  needs.  On  tables  are  shown  such  smaller  articles  as  vinaigrettes, 
snuff-boxes,  caddy  spoons,  etc.,  admirably  suited  for  present  giving,  several  priced  as  low  as  one  pound  each. 
Many  old  English  and  Chinese  porcelains  enrich  the  general  effect.  To  those  who  have  made  a  temporary 
home  in  Brighton  a  cordial  invitation  is  extended  and  a  cordial  welcome  will  be  given  without  pressure  or 
obligation  to  make  a  purchase.  The 
five-piece  plain  silver  circular  con- 
diment set,  all  of  George  II's  reign, 
which  has  been  so  skilfully  assem- 
bled to  match,  and  which  we  illus- 
trate here,  is  typical  of  this  firm's 
enterprise.  At  Brighton  also,  46  and 
47,  King's  Road,  Messrs.  GLAD- 
ING  AND  COMPANY,  jewellers, 
silversmiths  and  dealers  in  antiqui- 
ties, have  been  installed  since  1834. 
They  hold  an  extensive  stock  of 
George  II  and  III  silver,  fine  in 
quality,  condition  and  marks,  a 
quantity  of  Georgian  knives,  both 
steel  and  dessert,  with  forks  en  suite, 
including  sets  with  green  ivory 
handles.  The  jewellery  here  is  of 
considerable  value  and  interest, 
stock  being  held  to  the  value  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  which  includes  a 
hundred  gold  and  silver  snuff-boxes. 

Besides  their  well-known  house  in 
New  Bond  Street  in  the  metropolis, 
Messrs.  H.  BLAIRMAN  & 
SONS,  LTD.,  have  establishments 
at  Montpellier  Parade,  Harrogate, 
and  at  Mostyn  Street,  Llandudno. 


ONE  OF  THREE  XVII-CENTURY  BRUSSELS  TAPESTRY  PANELS  WOVEN  WITH  SCENES 
FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  EMPEROR  TITUS  VESPASIANUS  :  WIDTH  13  FEET  :  HEIGHT 
11  FEET    FROM  \  WILTSHIRE  MANOR-HOUSE  :  SHOWN  BY  CHARLES  ANGELL  OF  BATH 
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PAIR  OF  CIRCULAR  SALT  CELLARS  ON  THREE  FEET,  1741  :  PAIR  OF  CIRCULAR  PEPPEl 
CASTERS  1753-8  AND  CIRCULAR  MUSTARD  POT  1758  :  SUSSEX  GOLDSMITHS'  &  SILVERSMITHS' 


At  Harrogate  may  be  seen  ex- 
cellent examples  of  English 
eighteenth-century  furniture, 
together  with  such  fascinating 
items  as  gold  boxes  and  English 
silver.  The  majority  of  the  ex- 
hibits shown  in  the  annual  Sep- 
tember display  have  been  left 
on  view  and  the  quality  and 
standard  of  the  stock  is  of  a 
high  order.  One  of  the  latest 
purchases  of  this  house  is  the 
Sheraton   revolving  bookcase 

shown  in  the  illustration,  which  may  be  seen  at  28,  New  Bond  Street,  London.  At  Harrogate,  again,  as  well  as 
at  Stonegate,  York,  the  firm  of  W.  F.  GREENWOOD  &  SONS,  LTD.,  report  an  optimistic  feeling,  and  is 
showing  a  fine  stock  of  porcelains,  silver,  furniture  and  other  articles  typical  of  this  long-established  house  which 
was  founded  in  1829.  We  illustrate  a  pair  of  old  soft  paste  Sevres  vases,  with  subject  panels  by  Grisee  and  gold 
decoration.  On  the  reverse  are  landscapes  in  panels.  From  'over  the  border'  comes  a  heartening  message  from 
JOHN  BELL  of  Aberdeen,  Glasgow  and  Braemar.  This  firm  is  well  known  to  all  readers  of  The  Connoisseur. 
At  present  it  holds  an  important  stock  of  early  English  furniture,  a  fine  specimen  of  which  is  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. It  is  of  first-rate  quality  and  in  splendid  condition:  chairs,  clocks  and  tables  of  the  best  periods  al- 
ways seem  to  be  in  stock  here,  and  are  being  constantly  replenished.  One  excellent  piece,  from  the  Leonard 
Gow  collection,  is  a  Chippendale  mahogany  folding  leaf  table  with  cabriole  legs,  carved  on  knees,  and  with 
ball  and  claw  feet,  in  perfect  preservation.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  a  pair  of  Chippendale  carved 

mahogany  chairs  of  1750,  which  their  owner  declares  to  be  the  finest 
pair  of  chairs  in  Scotland.  The  two  understanding  ladies,  Miss 
Heriot  and  Miss  Bramley,  who  combine  in  themselves  the  signature 
ALOYSIA,  at  the  well-appointed  shop,  30,  North  Street,  Chichester, 
send  a  hopeful  message  and  a  good  account  of  several  fine  pieces  of 
Georgian  and  Regency  furniture,  among  them  a  Chinese  Chippen- 
dale show  cabinet  in  perfect  condition  and  a  George  I  small  dressing- 
chest,  from  a  Royal  household,  described  as  a  perfect  gem  of  its  kind. 
There  are,  besides,  Chelsea  figures  and  plates,  Spode  and  other  tea- 
services,  old  dessert  services  all  in  first-class  condition.  From  C.  &  D. 
O'DONOGHUE,  of  Victoria  Parade,  Torquay,  comes  an  appre- 
ciative letter  concerning  these  articles  in  The  Connoisseur,  assuring 
us  that  'they  will  give  the  trade  generally  a  lift  up.'  This  house  has 
been  established  for  more  than  seventy  years.  Among  the  fine  stock  of 
English  furniture  at  present  held  is  a  rare  and  exceptionally  small 
Queen  Anne  walnut  bureau  bookcase,  22  in.  wide.  A  speciality  here 
is  early  English  porcelain  and  genuine  Sheffield  plate.  Messrs.  JOHN 
HALL  &  CO.,  the  well-known  jewellers  of  King  Street,  Manchester, 
report  that  for  the  moment  they  are  doing  little  in  the  antique  silver 
trade,  but  are  turning  their  attention  to  such  things  as  the  present 
times  demand — identity  disc  bracelets  and  necklets,  badge  brooches 
and  inexpensive  watches.  We  hope  their  adjustments  will  bring  them 
much  increase  of  business  and  that  they  may  soon  return  to  that  particu- 
lar branch  of  the  antique  for  which  they  are  so  admirably  equipped. 

In  general  it  will  be  seen  that  conditions  in  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  in  places  far  apart,  are  not  discouraging.  It  was  natural  that  with 
the  shock  of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  in  the  expectation  of  sudden 
and  ruthless  air  raids,  measures  first  of  all  were  taken  to  safeguard 
stocks  and  improvise  shelters,  but  these  accomplished,  the  air  has  been 
cleared,  and  the  determination  to  resume  business  at  all  hazards  has 
met  with  a  substantial  encouragement.  A  number  of  letters  received  too 

A  SHERATON  REVOLVING  BOOKCASE  OF  FINE  .  ,     ,  .      ,  ,  ,  „„„„„,:i„U„1  A  ™,~m 

quality  seen  at  h.  blairman  &  sons,  ltd.       late  to  be  included  in  the  present  report  have  beennecessaim  held  over. 
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UNITED  ARTISTS'  EXHIBITION 

THK  Hanging  Committee  of  the  above  Exhibition  at  I  In- 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  aid  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Red  Cross 
and  St.  John  Fund  and  the  Artists'  General  Benevolent  Institution 
has  finished  its  labours,  and  nearly  two  thousand  works  submitted 
by  one  thousand  artists  will  be  seen  within  its  walls  when  the 
opening  takes  place  on  January  5th  under  the  patronage  of  Their 
Majesties  the  King  and  Queen.  The  General  Committee  repre- 
senting every  important  society  of  painters,  sculptors,  draughts- 
men and  engravers  has  been  chosen  from  among  their  most 
eminent  members  and  has  done  its  work  impartially  and  well.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  Exhibition  will  be  the  first  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  every  aspect  of  contemporary  British  art  since  1 920,  works 
executed  prior  to  that  date  having  been  excluded.  One-half  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  and  the  receipts  from  admission  and  sales  of 
catalogues,  after  deduction  for  the  expenses  of  the  Exhibition,  will 
be  allotted  in  equal  proportion  to  the  benevolences  mentioned 
above.  The  Exhibition  will  continue  in  being  until  March  9th. 


A  PAIR  OF  SOFT  PASTE  SEVRES  VASES  WITH 
BLFU  DU  ROI  GROUND,  RICH  GOLD  DECORATION 
PANELS  SIGNED  L.  GRISEE  :  LANDSCAPES  AT  BACK 
194  INCHES  HIGH  :  W.  F.  GREENWOOD  &  SONS,  LTD. 


NEW  NATIONAL  POSSESSIONS 


JT  is  gratifying  to  note  that,  in  spite  of  the  closing  of  our  National 


Museums,  interesting  and  important  additions  continue  to 
arrive  in  anticipation  of  better  days.  A  few  of  these  new  acquisitions  were  shown  recently  in  the  Board  Room 
of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Hemming,  the  leading  authority  on  English  bronze  mortars 
and  the  author  of  an  article  on  the  subject  in  The  Connoisseur  for  June  1934,  has  presented  three  of  the  finest 
examples  from  his  own  collection.  The  one  illustrated  here,  which  came  from  Houghton  Hall,  Dunstable,  is  an 
early  fourteenth-century  specimen.  The  body  is  divided  by  arched  spaces,  above  which  is  a  frieze  with  heads 
of  kings,  knights  and  animals  at  intervals.  Another  has  a  band  of  rich  Gothic  ornament  round  the  middle  and 
the  inscription  'william  carter  made  me 

FOR  GEORGE  BEERE  TB    1 6 1 5.'   In   this,  the 

Museum  has  an  example  of  the  work  of  the 
famous  Whitechapel  bell-foundry  established 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  still  in 
existence  under  the  name  of  Mears  &  Stain- 
bank.  The  William  Carter  mentioned  was 
third  proprietor  and  the  initials  TB  are  those 
of  his  foreman  who  succeeded  him.  It  may 
be  said  that  practically  all  the  best  bell-metal 
mortars  are  the  work  of  church  bell  founders. 
The  third  mortar  is  a  Flemish  specimen  of 
the  mid-Sixteenth  Century.  Mr.  Hemming, 
who  made  his  gifts  through  the  National  Art 
Collections  Fund,  also  presented  a  remark- 
able De  Morgan  pottery  panel,  of  unusually 
large  size,  with  modelled  putti  in  high  relief. 

Two  Italian  specimens  bought  for  the 
Department  of  Ceramics  out  of  the  Lane 
Memorial  Fund  were  a  very  unusual  seven- 
teenth-century Urbino  maiolica  plate  and 
a  porcelain  teapot  made  at  Ee  Nove.  The 
plate  is  painted  in  colours  with  figures  of 
two  huntsmen  and  a  dog  in  the  manner  ol  ^  wu  ( [m  &  MARy  CHEST  QF  drawers  with  oyster-shell  veneer  in 
Antonio  Tempesta,  and  bears  on  the  back       walnut  and  ukiginal  brasses  :  width  37  inches  :  JOHN  bell,  abekdekn 
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as  a  mark  a  formal  oak  tree  in  yellow;  this  is  probably  an  indication  of  the 
patronage  of  the  Delia  Rovere  family,  who  bore  this  badge  as  Dukes  of  Urbino, 
the  last  of  whom  abdicated  in  favour  of  the  Holy  See  and  died  in  1 63 1 .  The  tea- 
pot is  fantastically  moulded  with  scrollwork  and  painted  in  lively  touches  of 
crimson  and  green,  with  tiny  much  simplified  landscapes  and  buildings;  it 
dates  from  about  1770. 

A  welcome  gift  of  English  mediaeval  pottery  from  Mrs.  Evelyn  Langdon 
comprised  a  noble  large  jug  of  the  late  Fifteenth  Century,  a  well-proportioned 
and  workmanlike  handled  dish  or  pipkin  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  two  of 
the  more  refined  but  no  less  dignified  jugs  of  green-glazed  ware  made  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Tudor  period.  The  gift  also  included  three  Romano-British 
pottery  cups  of  admirable  form. 

A  small  collection  of  Leeds  and  Staffordshire  cream-coloured  ware  given  by 
Miss  Lily  Antrobus  included  on  the  one  hand  some  perfectly  proportioned  and 
finely  made  W'edgwood  pieces,  embodying  the  Neo-Classical  enthusiasms  of  the 
late  Eighteenth  Century,  and  on  the  other  some  unsophisticated  painted  wares, 
made  for  country  markets,  which  are  among  the  most  delightful  kinds  of  English 
pottery.  In  the  latter  the  fashionable  motives  of  porcelain  decoration  have  been 
stylized  in  the  manner  of  peasant  art  into  free  and  vigorous  and  often  very 
'modern'  patterns.  The  simplicity  of  their  red  and  black  colouring  on  a  deep 
cream  ground  adds  much  to  their  attractiveness.  Three  teapots  (Leeds  or  Staf- 
fordshire, about  1775)  belong  to  this  class,  while  typical  of  the  Wedgwood  ware 
of  about  1780-90  are  a  beautifully  proportioned  plain  sugar-bowl  and  stand 
and  a  small  covered  pot  delicately  painted  with  brown  husk  pattern  in  the 
Classical  manner.  Examples  were  also  included  in  the  gift  of  the  finely  finished 
wares  from  the  Neale  factory  at  Hanley  and  of  the  more  fanciful  Leeds  ware 
with  pierced  and  moulded  decoration. 

Among  the  numerous  portraits  of  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family  by  Joseph  Chinard  (1756-1815)  are 
several  in  terracotta  and  marble  of  the  Empress  Josephine.  They  all  appear  to  date  from  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  and  are  very  similar,  only  varying  slightly  in  details  of  costume.  The  present  bust  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  rather  formal  style  of  the  artist,  whose  work  has  not  hitherto  been  represented  in  the 
collection.  It  has  been  bequeathed  by  Miss  F.  H.  Spiers. 

An  oak  'linenfold'  chest  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  was  bequeathed  by  Mrs.  B.  R. 
Downes.  There  was  an  enormous  importation  of  such  chests  during  the  Fifteenth  Century  and  probably  most  of 
the  surviving  examples  are  of  Flemish  origin,  though  this  is  believed  to  be  English. 


MARBLE  BUST  OF  THE  EMPRESS 
lOSEI'HINE  HV(  HINAKD  :  KECENT 
BEQUEST  TO  THE  VICTOKIA  AND 
ALBERT  MUSEUM :  MISS  F.H. SPIERS 


BOIS  DURCI  MEDALLIONS 


AN  ENGLISH  BRONZE  MORTAR  OF  THE  XIV  CENTURY  :  GIVEN  BY 
MK.  ARTHUR  HEMMING  TO  THE  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


THE  following  has  been  received  from  Colonel  M. 
H.  Grant: 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  now  to  add  Washington  to  my  list 
of  Bois  Durci  medallions  published  in  your  issue  of 
October  last.  The  tally  up  to  date,  then  I  would  be 
glad  to  hear  of  any  others),  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Q,.  Victoria;  (2)  P.  Consort;  (3)  Princess  Alex- 
andra; (4)  Napoleon  I;  (5)  Napoleon  III;  (6)  Empress 
Eugenie;  (7)  P.  Imperial;  (8)  Charles  XV  of  Norway; 
(9)  Fr.  Josef  I  of  Austria;  (10)  Victor  Emmanuel  II  of 
Italy;  (11)  Isabel  II  of  Spain;  (12)  Dom  Pedro  of  Portu- 
gal; (13)  Lord  Palmerston;  (14)  Lord  Derby;  (15)  Rich- 
ard Cobden;  (16)  John  Bright;  (17)  Lord  Byron;  (18) 
D.  of  Wellington;  (19)  Pope  Pius  IX;  (20)  Shakespeare; 
(21)  Wagner;  (22)  Beethoven;  (23)  Washington;  (24) 
Garibaldi;  (25)  Cavour;  (26)  Abd  El  Kader. 

Yours  very  truly, 

M.  H.  Grant. 
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MORE  PORTRAITS  OF  A  LIFETIME,  1918-1938 
By  Jacques-Emile  Blanche 
Translated  and  Edited  by  Walter  Clement 

(London:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.  18s.  net. 
Illustrated) 

IN  the  preface  of  his  second  volume  of  memoirs,*  M. 
Blanche  warns  us  that  we  shall  be  disappointed  by 
the  lack  of  anecdotes,  so  racy  a  feature  of  his  first  in- 
stalment. The  warning  is  needless,  for  there  are  plenty 
of  good  stories  sprinkled  over  these  pages.  Most  of  the 
old  friends  reappear — Diaghileff,  George  Moore, 
W.  R.  Sickert — along  with  new  comers  equally  dis- 
tinguished and  as  subtly  portrayed. 

Yet  it  is  true  that  M.  Blanche  introduces  a  new  note 
in  this  volume.  He  is  more  analytical.  He  still  chats 
about  men  and  women,  but  he  has  more  to  say  about 
their  mental  attitudes  than  formerly.  Art  is,  of  course, 
the  major  theme,  but  books,  politics,  even  the  morali- 
ties in  their  widest  sense,  are  discussed,  often  in  detail. 
In  fact,  for  a  book  of  memoirs,  there  is  too  much  detail 
concerning  other  people's  books.  It  is  rather  the  artist- 
author's  impressions  of  the  writers'  personalities  that 
are  valuable ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  vivid  sketches 
of  politicians — like  Leon  Blum — which  are  of  far  more 
interest  than  the  excursions  into  the  tenebrous  regions 
of  political  theory. 

In  relation  to  his  own  approach  to  painting  and 
literature,  M.  Blanche's  meditations  on  Matisse, 
Picasso  and  others  of  his  more  'advanced'  contem- 
poraries, and  his  serious  contemplation  of  such  per- 
sonalities as  James  Joyce  and  D.  H.  Lawrence,  are 
curious.  M.  Blanche  is  a  shrewd  observer  of  men  and 
manners,  but  we  suspect  that  a  hypersensitive  dread  of 
being  thought  vieux  jeu  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  pre- 
occupation with  the  most  ephemeral  aberrations  of 
modernity. 

For  connoisseurs  the  illuminating  anecdotes  about 
art-collecting  and  the  faking  of  'masterpieces'  will 
provide  much  amusement.  The  stories  of  the  spurious 
Manets  should,  too,  be  pondered  by  zealous  amateurs 
of  the  French  schools  ;  also  the  'bundles  of  land- 
scapes with  dancing  nymphs  by  Corot,  manufactured 
in  series.' 

To  conclude,  we  see  deeper  into  the  author's  mind  in 
this  volume  than  in  its  predecessor,  and  discover  lights 
and  shadows  formerly  imperceptible.  The  portraits 
and  illustrations  from  pictures  and  drawings  by 
M.  Blanche  and  other  well-known  artists  are,  as  before, 
a  feature  of  the  book. — C.R.C. 

*  The  first  volume,  Portraits  of  a  Lifetime,  was  reviewed  in 
The  Connoisseur,  December,  1937. 


THE  HUMAN  MACHINE 
By  George  B.  Bridgrnan 
(London:  The  Bodley  Head.  12s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated) 

THE  author  is  a  lecturer  to  the  Art  Students' 
League  of  New  York  and  the  author  of  several 
works  on  life  drawing  and  anatomy.  This  book  consists 
of  a  series  of  four  hundred  drawings  with  brief  descrip- 
tive text  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  condense  fact, 
and  by  simplifying  the  principles  of  structure  and 
motion  in  the  human  body,  to  save  the  student  reader 
unnecessary  complication  and  drudgery.  He  adopts 
the  method,  interesting  in  itself,  of  showing  in  diagram 
form  the  respects  in  which  the  limbs  resemble  levers, 
pulleys,  etc.,  though  this  might  have  been  somewhat 
clearer  if  the  mechanical  likeness  had  been  more 
definitely  separated  from  the  anatomical  sketch.  No 
doubt,  as  Leonardo  said,  the  artist  should  beware  of  too 
great  an  insistence  on  anatomy.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
should  beware  of  thinking  of  it  in  too  rudimentary  a 
fashion,  and  one  would  have  liked  to  see  rather  more 
exact  structure  in  Mr.  Bridgman's  pictorial  explana- 
tion. His  labour-saving  devices,  however,  suggest  some 
useful  principles,  providing  that  these  be  not  allowed 
to  become  easy  conventions  and  that  they  are  supple- 
mented by  study  of  the  infinite  variety  of  life. — W.G. 

FLOWERS  AND  STILL-LIFE: 
AN  ANTHOLOGY  IN  PAINT 

By  J.  B.  Charles 

(London:  The  Studio  Limited.  7s.  fid.  net.  Illustrated) 

WHEN  surveying  what  must  now  be  regarded 
not  as  'post-war'  but  'inter-war'  painting,  full 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  remarkable  revival 
of  flower  pieces  and  still-life  subjects.  It  would  be  idle 
to  pretend  that  this  revival  was  wholly  admirable  in 
its  results,  but  much  was  achieved,  and  the  movement 
(if  that  term  be  applicable)  was  enthusiastic,  vigorous 
and  embodied  an  authentic  desire  for  progress.  If  the 
anthology  under  review  does  not  aim  at  being  more 
than  its  title  suggests,  it  provides  material  for  a  very 
fair  estimate  of  inter-war  methods  and  outlook,  and  is, 
besides,  an  attractive  companion  for  leisure  moments. 
Mr.  Charles  sympathetically  comments  on  the  sixteen 
full-page  plates  in  colour  and  thirty-two  pages  of  other 
illustrations  in  monochrome.  Most  of  these  reproduce 
work  by  contemporary  exponents.  A  handful  of  Old 
Master  paintings  is  also  included,  though  too  few  to 
possess  any  marked  significance  for  comparative  pur- 
poses. But  the  numerous  modern  examples  enable  one 
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to  assess  with  some  accuracy  the  merits  and  failings  of 
an  epoch  in  painting  that  has  already  passed  into 
history.  When  the  time  comes  again  to  take  stock,  we 
shall  do  so  the  more  clearly  with  a  volume  like  this  at 
our  elbow  for  reference. — F.G.R. 


SCULPTURE  INSIDE  AND  OUT 

By  Malvina  Hoffman 

(London:  George  Allen  &  Unwin.  15s.  net. 
Illustrated) 

MAKING  due  allowance  for  some  insincerity 
that  attaches  to  all  modern  movements,  the 
position  of  sculpture  to-day  is  healthier  and  more 
vigorous  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time.  The  violence 
and  heroism  of  the  Twentieth  Century  have  shaken  out 
the  dull  complacency  that  generally  characterized  this 
art  during  the  era  of  Victorian  peace.  Before  the  last 
war  Rodin  had  fused  the  Florentine  miracle  with  his 
own  Gallic  genius.  Sculpture  took  on  a  new  lease  of  life, 
and  Mestrovic,  Maillol  and  Bourdelle  heralded  the 
way  for  the  grand  as  opposed  to  the  little  manner. 
Since  their  day  a  number  of  eminent  sculptors  in  all 
countries  have  enriched  sculpture  with  much  finely 
conceived  work,  and  technical  accomplishment  every- 
where has  improved. 

Nevertheless,  sculpture  still  remains  a  mystery  to  the 
general  public.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  even  men  and 
women  who  are  otherwise  well  educated  are  quite 
unable  to  pronounce  an  intelligent  opinion  on  what  is 
the  oldest  form  of  human  expression.  The  reason  is 
that  most  people  have  no  idea  whatever  how  sculpture 
is  made.  The  erection  of  an  armature,  the  processes  of 
modelling,  carving,  casting  in  bronze,  the  great  variety 
of  beautiful  materials  available  to  the  sculptor — in 
brief,  the  technique  is  a  kind  of  secret  language  to  them. 

Not  to  know  something  about  these  things  is  to  be 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  sculptor's  art,  however 
much  we  may  pretend  to  love  it.  The  more  one  knows 
— and  it  is  not  essential  to  be  a  creative  worker  in  the 
medium — the  greater  the  enjoyment  to  be  derived. 
There  are,  of  course,  books,  but  few  of  them  are  written 
by  people  who  really  understand  the  craft. 

Malvina  Hoffman's  book,  Sculpture  Inside  and  Out,  is 
therefore  a  valuable  production.  A  sculptor  well- 
known  in  America  and  England,  she  is  a  profound 
student  of  the  art  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
time.  While  her  own  work  derives  from  the  great 
tradition,  she  is  aware  that  the  tradition  cannot  stand 
still  but  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  by  strenu- 
ous thought  and  drastic  effort.  And  she  welcomes  any 
effort  provided  it  springs  from  faith  and  idealism. 
Working  in  her  youth  with  Rodin,  Miss  Hoffman  was 
fortunate  in  making  contact  with  the  master  when  her 
own  mind  was  readily  receptive  of  Rodin's  message 


and  thus  she  was  able  to  move  along  with  the  rising  tide 
of  sculpture's  renaissance.  Not  that  there  is  anything 
new  in  art.  It  is  merely  the  old  message  clarified  and 
restated;  but  it  requires  taste  and  mature  judgment  to 
sift  the  true  from  the  false  in  contemporary  movements. 

Miss  Hoffman's  chapter  entitled  'A  Brief  Outline  of 
Sculpture'  is  to  be  recommended,  not  only  to  persons 
professionally  interested  in  this  art,  but  to  all  who  would 
learn  what  sculpture  means  and  has  meant  to  the 
human  race.  She  looks  back  to  the  earliest  of  primitive 
attempts  and  traces  the  art  from  its  source  through  its 
magnificent  periods  down  to  the  present  day.  While 
she  shows  a  becoming  reverence  for  the  masters,  she  is 
never  intolerant  towards  honest  experiment  or  de- 
velopment from  the  classic  mood. 

This  broad-minded  introduction  is  followed  by 
chapters  dealing  with  the  practical  side  of  sculpture. 
We  are  admitted  to  the  sculptor's  studio,  and  there  we 
see  how  the  thing  is  done  from  the  first  conception  to 
final  achievement.  Miss  Hoffman  understands  all 
media,  clay,  wax,  stone,  plaster,  marble  and  bronze. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  ancient  and  modern 
works,  drawings,  charts,  tools,  in  fact,  with  everything 
pertaining  to  the  most  beautiful  and  durable  of  all  the 
arts. — A.B. 


SCULPTURE  OF  TO-DAY 
With  a  Commentary  by  Stanley  Casson,  M.A. 
(London:  The  Studio  Ltd.  10s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated) 

AS  a  worthy  companion  to  Miss  Hoffman's  book, 
.  The  Studio's  volume  of  contemporary  works  of 
all  nations  is  appropriate.  Very  impressive  in  their 
great  variety  is  the  selection  of  beautifully  reproduced 
photographs  of  portraits,  figures,  ornamental  and 
decorative  work  by  living  sculptors.  This  volume  in 
itself  is  evidence  of  the  splendid  work  in  all  styles  that 
is  being  done  to-day. 

Mr.  Stanley  Casson's  essay  contrives  to  be  both 
scholarly  and  of  popular  interest.  The  author  has  a 
wide  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  much  sympathy 
with  the  problems  of  sculptors  in  this  difficult  and 
transitional  time. — A.B. 

THE  LAND  OF  EGYPT 
By  Robin  Fedden 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated) 

THERE  are  books  innumerable  about  Egypt,  both 
ancient  and  modern :  there  are  ponderous  treatises 
for  the  student,  guide  books  galore  for  the  tourist,  and 
novels  pulsating  with  the  'glamour'  of  the  East.  But  of 
all  these  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  that  would  give 
the  ordinary  reader  a  better  or  a  happier  idea  of  that 
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fascinating  country  than  the  late  Robin  l'Ydden's 
latest  book. 

This  is  no  guide  book  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word, 
still  less  is  it  a  guide  to  antiquities — its  archaeological 
sections  are  its  poorest  parts — it  is,  as  its  title  indicates, 
|  a  word  picture  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  As  such  the  re- 
viewer has  been  struck  over  and  over  again  by  the 
extraordinary  insight  of  the  author  and  the  almost  un- 
canny way  in  which  he  describes  sights  and  records 
impressions  that  so  many  of  us  have  felt,  but  which  so 
rarely  get  into  print.  If  a  traveller  wishes  to  learn 
something  of  this  great  land  and  its  people,  or  if  one 
merely  wishes  for  some  not  too  heavy  reading,  these 
pages  by  an  acute  and  sensitive  observer  will  give  him 
all  he  wants. 

The  text  is  well  supported  by  a  superb  series  of 
photographs,  the  majority  of  which  have  been  specially 
taken  for  this  volume  by  A.  Costa.  In  the  mass  they 
form  a  magnificent  and  valuable  supplement  to  the 
book  and  take  up  the  message  of  the  written  word, 
though  we  have  noticed  a  few  slight  errors — the  cap- 
tions, for  instance,  of  Nos.  65  and  66  should  be  re- 
versed.— H.W.F. 

PERIOD  FURNITURE  FOR  EVERYMAN 

By  W.  G.  Menzies 
(London:  Duckworth.  7s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated) 

WITHIN  the  last  fifteen  years  much  information 
has  been  studiously  collected  by  untiring  re- 
search concerning  old  English  furniture.  In  fact  so 
much  has  our  store  of  knowledge  increased  that  when 
books  published  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  are 
consulted,  the  views  expressed  by  the  authors  in  many 
cases  appear  childish  in  their  inaccuracies.  That  a 
similar  book  should  be  published  to-day  does  not 
seem  possible,  yet  Period  Furniture  for  Everyman  falls 
within  this  category.  This  bock  is  essentially  the  work 
of  a  writer  who  has  obtained  his  information  through 
the  books  of  other  writers  and  not  through  knowledge 
gaiaed  by  first-hand  experience  or  original  research. 
That  this  is  the  case  is  made  evident  by  the  mistakes 
of  former  authors  being  repeated  in  the  text.  An  ex- 
ample of  an  error  of  this  description  occurs  in  chapter 
II,  where  the  author  writes — 'The  chair  did  not  come 
into  general  use  in  England  until  the  17th  Century. 
Prior  to  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  seat  of  authority.' 
Knowledge  of  inventories  dating  from  the  Fourteenth 
to  the  Sixteenth  Centuries  would  soon  dispel  this 
theory.  Throughout  these  centuries  chairs  were  made 
by  joiners  and  turners  and  from  the  Fifteenth  Century 
chairs  had  their  frames  and  seats  covered  with  leather, 
cloth  or  silk.  Chairs  were  used  in  all  rooms  of  a  house 
and  even  barbers'  shops  had  chairs  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century.  It  was  only  at  mealtimes  that  it  was  cus- 


tomary lor  people  to  sit  on  benches,  forms,  or  stools. 

The  author  writes  that  dressers  came  into  use  in 
James  I's  reign,  fire-screens  in  Tudor  times,  and  that 
toilet  glasses  were  scarcely  known  in  the  late  Seven- 
teenth Century.  Whereas,  dressers  and  dressing 
boards  date  back  to  the  Fifteenth  Century,  fire-screens 
were  made  in  the  Fourteenth  Century,  and  toilet 
glasses  were  in  use  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  (it  is 
recorded  that  Katharine  of  Aragon  possessed  several), 
and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  wealthy  upper 
classes  used  toilet  glasses  both  of  steel  and  glass. 

The  remarks  on  'fake  furniture'  are  of  a  superficial 
character  and  only  disclose  how  very  little  actual 
first-hand  knowledge  the  author  possesses.  The  study 
of  old  English  furniture,  owing  to  its  absorbing  inter- 
est, has  become  endowed,  both  here  and  in  America, 
with  a  scholarship  of  its  own.  Therefore,  writers  who  are 
not  equipped  with  the  essential  knowledge  and  under- 
standing, so  as  to  add  their  quota  of  information  to 
the  subject,  should  not  exploit  it  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  a  popular  book. — R.W.S. 

THE   STORY   OF   THE   LAMP   (AND  THE 
CANDLE) 

By  F.  W.  Robins 

(London:  Oxford  University  Press.  15s.  net. 
Illustrated) 

MR.  ROBINS'  book  is  one  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  the  student  of  the  domestic  practices 
of  the  past,  from  prehistoric  times  almost  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  the  only  competent  survey  of  the 
whole  subject  that  has  so  far  appeared  in  the  English 
language,  and  should  prove  of  value  equally  to  his- 
torians, artists  and — they  must  always  be  considered 
to-day — film-producers.  He  deals  with  the  apparatus, 
whether  oil-lamp,  torch  or  candle,  whereby  man  has 
mitigated  the  darkness,  and  he  does  not  neglect  such 
technical  matters  as  the  construction  of  ancient 
torches  and  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  'dips'  and 
the  ornamentation  of  such  candles  as  were  intended 
either  for  ecclesiastical  uses  or  for  votive  purposes.  It 
must  not  be  thought  that  the  author's  survey  is  con- 
fined to  domestic  illuminants  solely,  despite  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  title.  The  word  'lamp'  he  interprets  very 
generously,  and  one  of  his  most  important  and  in- 
structive chapters  is  devoted  to  light-houses,  or  rather 
to  their  lights,  from  the  days  of  ancient  Greece,  by  way 
of  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  and  the  monastic  beacons 
and  cressets  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  Trinity  House, 
which  took  over  the  lighting  of  the  English  shore  in 
16 1 7  .  A  second  chapter  equally  informative  deals  with 
street-lighting,  and  the  numerous  orders  and  laws 
governing  it  from  mediaeval  times  to  the  present  day. 
To  these  he  has  added  brief  histories  of  gas-lighting 
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and  the  use  of  electricity.  On  one  point  the  reviewer  in 
vain  sought  information,  namely,  the  nature  of  the 
light  used  in  ships'  poop  lanterns  in  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,  and  the  type  of  mast-head  lan- 
terns used  at  that  period  for  signalling.  This  matter  is 
not  beyond  the  scope  of  his  subject;  it  is  only  an  ex- 
tension of  his  material  on  light-houses. 

As  a  guide  to  collectors  of  lamps  and  other  illumina- 
tors the  book  is  less  satisfactory.  The  photographs  are 
very  small,  and  except  in  the  case  of  clay  lamps  of 
classical  origin  none  of  the  series  illustrated  is  by  any 
means  representative.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author 
may  see  his  way  to  enlarge  this  book,  and  illustrate  it 
under  the  guidance  of  two  or  three  antiquaries  who 
have  specialized  in  the  collection  of  candlesticks, 
candelabra,  'puirmen'  and  'auld  carles,'  and  all  the 
hundred  and  one  varieties  of  lamps. — C.R.B. 

THERE   ARE   ANGELS   IN  MADRID 

A  Novel  based  on  the  Life  of  Francisco  Goya 

By  Jonathan  Davis 

(London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  With  Frontispiece. 
8s.  6d.  net) 

GOYA'S  authentic  life  is  a  romance.  No  wonder 
that  novelists  delight  in  it.  The  plot  is  ready  to 
hand;  imagination  can  revel  with  the  details;  inven- 
tion has  little  to  do;  even  the  ornament  is  provided. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Davis  tells  the  story  again,  after  his  own 
fashion,  and  the  fashion  is  good.  The  fictitious  parts 
harmonize  easily  with  the  bold  sweep  of  the  painter's 
biography.  The  fiction  is  mainly  concerned  with 
Goya's  wife,  Josefa  Bayeu,  and  her  reactions  to  the 
known  facts  are,  as  conceived  by  Mr.  Davis,  sufficiently 
convincing.  Josefa  is  the  mystery  of  Goya's  life,  and  the 
author  withdraws  her  mantilla  gracefully.  The  Duchess 
of  Alba  is  of  course  a  star  performer,  and  the  perfor- 
mance is  all  that  can  be  desired :  an  exquisite,  alluring, 
dangerous  divinity,  this  'Angel  of  Madrid.' 

The  art  of  Goya  is  well  woven  into  the  fabric  of  his 
life.  Man  and  artist  are  ever  one,  and  Goya's  tremen- 
dous energy,  his  versatility,  his  veracity,  his  fantastic 
imaginings,  are  the  driving  power  of  the  story.  The 
marvel  of  the  peasant  who  was  both  a  genius  and  a  Don 
Juan  is  well  maintained. 

The  latter  part  of  this  powerful  romance  evokes 
poignant  comparisons  with  the  present  times.  Goya  has 
etched  for  ever  upon  the  world's  memory  the  horrors  of 
the  French  invasion  of  Spain.  He  did  not  exaggerate, 
nor  has  Mr.  Davis,  the  savagery  of  Murat  and  Grouchy. 
The  history  of  every  invasion  has  enough  of  the  atro- 
cious to  satisfy  the  most  avid  student  of  crime.  Goya 
was  an  inspired  satirist:  it  was  his  loathing  and  con- 
tempt of  war  that  urged  him  to  strip  the  monster  of  its 
last  rags  of  counterfeit  glory. — C.R.C. 


OLD  FURNITURE  FOR  MODERN  ROOMS 
By  Edward  Wenham 
(London:  G.  Bell  and  Sons,  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net. 
Illustrated) 

THIS  book  has  been  designed  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who,  though  appreciating  the  grace  and 
charm  of  old  furniture,  possess  neither  the  knowledge 
which  permits  them  to  yield  with  assurance  to  the 
temptations  of  the  antique-shop  and  the  sale-room, 
nor  the  capital  to  acquire  the  high-priced  pedigreed 
rarities  which  are  sought  by  the  wealthy  collector.  The 
author's  advice  is  therefore  principally  on  matters  of 
how  to  buy  and  what  to  buy,  combined  with  caution- 
ary notices  to  the  unwary  beginner  on  the  things  to 
avoid  in  his  search  for  the  plenishings  of  his  home. 
Mr.  Wenham's  remarks  are  addressed  primarily  to 
those  who  live  in  flats,  maisonettes  and  small  houses, 
and  his  advice  is  not  only  sound,  but  it  is  presented  in 
an  orderly  and  convenient  manner.  The  body  of  the 
book  consists  of  separate  chapters  on  the  principal 
groups  of  domestic  furniture,  chairs,  tables,  bureaux, 
chests-of-drawers  and  so  forth,  with  their  develop- 
ment, design  and  construction  amply  illustrated  with 
line  drawings.  To  these  he  has  added  two  chapters, 
one  of  which  deals  with  sundry  tricks  of  the  faker, 
while  the  other,  a  very  valuable  one  this,  treats  of  the 
marriage  of  antique  and  modern  furniture  in  the 
home.  One  point  which  he  stresses  very  properly,  is 
the  inadvisability  of  'restoring'  a  piece  that  has  in  its 
distant  past  undergone  even  an  extensive  repair — -a 
new  top  added  to  a  table  lor  example  —provided  that 
the  repair  is  not  definitely  unsightly.  After  all  this  re- 
placement is  part  of  the  history  of  the  piece.  Restora- 
tion must  always  be  a  matter  of  taste,  and  experience 
— when  contemplated  get  the  advice  of  an  expert. 

The  photographs  of  interiors,  which  admirably 
illustrate  the  ideas  of  the  author  and  are  taken  from 
rooms  furnished  by  Mr.  Amyas  Phillips  of  Hitchin, 
provide  some  very  charming  schemes  for  interior 
decoration  and  the  combined  use  of  old  and  modern 
furniture.  A  most  suggestive  pair  of  photographs 
(between  pp.  32  and  33)  show  dining-rooms,  one  in 
the  Hepplewhite-Sheraton  style,  an  admirable  back- 
ground for  old  silver  and  Sheffield-plate,  the  other  a 
farm-house  interior  in  oak  of  roughly  1700,  suitable 
for  anyone  whose  collecting  ambitions  run  to  pewter, 
brass  and  ironwork. 

The  proof-reading  might  have  been  better.  It  is 
strange  to  find  on  p.  2  for  example  Mr.  R.  W.  Sy- 
monds  referred  to  as  'R.  S.  Symonds.'— C.R.B. 

THE  KING  PENGUIN  BOOKS:  BRITISH 
BIRDS  and  A  BOOK  OF  ROSES,  each  with  16 
coloured  plates,  and  costing  a  mere  shilling  apiece, 
are  miracles  of  charm  and  cheapness. 
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ARMS  ON 
STEEL  SEAL- 
LONDON,  W. 


t; 


JNKNOVVN  ARMS  ON  CUT-STEEL  SEAL 
iERMAN  MID-EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


IHE  arms 
read — on  a 
mount  a  lion 
rampant  turned  to  the 
sinister  resting  his 
fore-paws  upon  a 
wheel;  in  chief  a 
crescent  and  a  six- 
pointed  mullet.  C. 
three  ostrich  feathers. 
S.  a  cavalier  in  ar- 
mour, in  his  outward 
hand  a  lance  of  which 
the  pennon  is  charged 
with  a  six-pointed  mullet.  On  stylistic  grounds  I  imagine 
this  seal  to  be  of  German  origin;  the  lion  and  wheel 
charge  is  seemingly  only  known  in  the  heraldry  of 
Central  and  Rhenish  Germany.  So  far  I  have  been  un- 
able to  trace  this  actual  coat,  but  it  may  be  found  in 
Sibmacher's  huge  and  un-indexed  collection.  It  is  not 
given  by  Renesse. 


ARMS  ON  STEEL 
SEAL— LONDON,  W. 

THE  arms  read — chequey,  and  on  a  chief  a  lion 
passant,  surmounted  by  a  coronet  and  supported 
by  two  lions.  From  the  style  of  the  cutting  your  seal 
must  date  about  the  second  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  The  arms  are  cle.  rly  Continental,  and  from 
their  treatment  seemingly  French.  This  coat  with 
varying  tincturing  is  borne  by  two  Swiss  families, 
Meyer  auf  Neuburg  und  Morsburg  of  Zurich,  and 
Marbach;  neither  is,  however,  entitled  to  the  use  of 
either  supporters  or  a  coronet.  It  is  also  borne  by 
Quarre  d'Aligny  originally  of  Burgundy — chequey 
argent  and  azure,  a  chief  or  charged  with  a  lion  passant 
sable,  armed,  langued  and  crowned  gules  [the  crown  is 
frequently  omitted] ;  supporters,  two  lions  rampant ; 
device,  Quadrati  aequales  undique  recti.  This  is  evidently 
the  family.  In  the  time  of  Jean  sans  Peur,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  they  already  bore  the  title  of  Baron.  The 
first  member  of  the  family  of  note  was  Baron  Gaspard 
Quarre  d'Aligny  whose  Plaidoyer  et  Harangues  was 
published  in  Paris  in  1659.  Count  Pierre  Quarre 
d'Aligny,  Brigadier  des  armees  du  Roi,  and  Capitaine 
des  mousquetaires,  served  in  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV 
for  forty-five  years.  He  was  made  colonel  of  the 
regiment  which  bore  his  name  and  created  a  Cheva- 


lier of  Saint-Louis.  Louis  nick-named  him  Quarre  le 
Brave.  His  Memoires  militaires  were  published  in  188b 
by  the  Societe  d'Histoire,  d'Archeologie,  etc.,  of 
Beaune.  His  son  Philippe  lost  a  leg  at  Malplaquet, 
while  a  second  son  was  killed.  Claude  Quarre  d'Aligny 
de  Chateau-Regnant  de  la  Maison  Rouge,  Philippe's 
son,  was  Captain  of  the  Regiment  Boulonnais  in  1 758, 
and  was  subsequently  created  a  Chevalier  of  Saint- 
Louis.  It  was  probably  to  this  last  that  your  seal  now 
converted  into  a  ring  belonged. 


ARMORIAL  BOOK-PLATE— 
BOWERSWOOD,  LANGS. 

THE  book-plate  of  Mr.  Richard  Holmes,  solicitor, 
of  Arundel,  Sussex,  reads — quarterly,  ist  and  4th, 
barry  of  eight  or  and  azure,  on  a  canton  argent  a  chaplet 
gules  for  Holmes;  2nd,  azure,  on  a  chevron  or  between  three 
moorcocks  close  or  three  crosses  croslet  sable  for  Tompkins, 
of  Arundel,  Sussex,  and  of  Mornington,  Hereford; 
3rd,  azure,  on  a  chevron  or  between  three  fleurs-de-lys  argent 
three  estoiles  gules  for  Sheppard  of  Belcot  in  Tugford. 
If,  as  you  say,  Mr.  Holmes  was  solicitor  to  the  Norfolk 
family  of  the  same  name,  he  was  presumably  descended 
from  an  ancestor  of  the  Rev.  John  Holmes,  M.A.,  of 
Gawdy  Hall,  Norfolk,  and  would  be  entitled  to  the 
same  arms  differenced — or,  three  bars  azure  and  a  canton 
charged  with  a  chaplet  gules.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
he  was  descended  from  Holmes  of  Coddington, 
Cheshire,  who  used  the  coat  on  your  book-plate. 
Which  branch  of  the  Sheppards  is  indicated  I  cannot 
tell  until  I  have  traced  Mr.  Holmes'  pedigree.  They 
were  also  established  in  Suffolk  and  in  Oxfordshire. 

The  reply  to  your  second  query  relative  to  the 
impaled  arms  of  Mrs.  Mary  Gilbert  has  been  held 
over  to  the  next 
number. 

Inquiries 
'Embroidered 
coat-of-arms' 
(Cheltenham) 
and  'Arms  on 
Chamberlain — 
Worcester 
Platter' — San 
Francisco, 
California,  are 
also  unavoid- 
ably held  over 
and  will  be  an- 
swered by  Mr. 

Beard  in  oui  steel  seal  :  count  claude  quarrE 
February  issue.       d'aligny  :  French  middle  xviii  cent. 
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THE  first  war-time  sales  at  Christie's  and  at 
Sotheby's  proved  more  successful  than  was 
anticipated.  Thanks  to  the  keen  rivalry  be- 
tween the  private  and  the  professional  buyers,  prices, 
for  even  the  less  important  works  offered,  were  well 
up  to  pre-war  standard. 

Christie's  opened  their  season  on  December  6th 
with  a  sale  of  jewels  from  various  sources,  and  the  total 
for  the  122  lots  catalogued  reached  £4,913-  The  top 
price,  £540,  was  given  for  a  collet  necklace  of  fifty- 
seven  graduated  diamonds,  with  a  single-stone  dia- 
mond snap.  Last  July  this  necklace  was  offered  by  the 
same  auctioneers  and  was  bought  in  at  £420.  Other 
pieces  in  the  December  sale  included  a  diamond  sautoir, 
composed  of  thirty  oval  links  with  diamond  connex- 
ions, which  changed  hands  at  £430;  a  diamond  single- 
stone  ring,  with  platinum  hoop,  £175;  a  pearl  and 
brilliant  pendant,  £130;  a  sapphire  single-stone  ring, 
with  three  baguette  diamonds  on  each  shoulder  and 
platinum  hoop,  £140;  a  diamond  and  cabochon  sap- 
phire bar  brooch,  £210;  a  diamond  pendant  brooch, 
designed  as  a  diamond  oval  suspending  diamond 
chains  and  pear-shaped  brilliant  drops,  £210;  and  a 
diamond  and  emerald  flexible  bracelet  of  formal  floral 
and  link  design,  £180.  In  the  same  rooms  on  December 
7th,  an  offer  of  £210  was  made  for  an  ivory  figure  of 
Christ,  in  the  attitude  of  hanging  on  the  Cross  wearing  a 
crown  of  thorns  and  drapery  round  the  waist,  27 \  in. 
high,  signed  F.  J.  B.  Tubi,  Anno  ijgjj ;  and  a  pair  of  com- 


THE  OUIRINAL  PALACE,  ROME  :  ONE  OF  TWO  PICTURES  BY  CANALETTO  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S  LAST 
JULY  FOR  £3,045   :  FROM  SIR  EDMUND  DAVIS'S  COLLECTION  AND  FORMERLY  AT  RUFFORD  ABBEY 


panion  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Saint  John,  both  repre- 
sented standing  and  robed  on  moulded  bases,  14!  in. 
high.  A  Queen  Anne  walnut  bureau-cabinet,  with  bev- 
elled mirror  panelled  doors  in  the  upper  part  and  two 
short  and  two  long  drawers  below,  supported  on  bracket 
feet,  sold  for  £1 15  10s. ;  a  Gothic  oak  hanging  cabinet, 
with  splayed  front  fitted  with  a  door  in  the  centre,  the 
panels  carved  with  saints  in  niches  and  panelsof  foliage, 
£23  2s. ;  and  a  James  II  oak  chest,  fitted  with  three  long 
drawers  and  supported  on  bracket  feet,  £24  3s.  The 
day's  total  was  £1,444. 

Sotheby's  began  on  November  28th,  with  a  three- 
day  sale  of  books,  the  more  important  of  which  were 
noted  in  our  November  issue.  A  feature  of  this  dispersal 
was  the  good  prices  paid  for  the  'blood  and  thunder' 
favourite  boys'  books  of  other  years.  For  example,  £60 
was  given  for  a  series  of  eleven,  including  such  titles  as 
The  Wild  Boys  of  London;  or  The  Children  of  the  Night, 
1866,  and  Charley  Wag  the  New  Jack  Sheppard,  undated. 
Gentleman  Jack;  or  Life  on  the  Road,  1852,  G.  Emmctt's 
Tom  Wildrake's  Schooldays,  and  six  others,  brought  £27 ; 
Eugene  Sue's  The  Mysteries  of  Paris,  1845,  and  a  few 
others,  £30;  and  a  collection  of  fifty-six  juvenile  plays, 
by  Webb,  Hodgson,  Redington  and  others,  £21.  A 
copy  of  BoydelPs  History  of  the  River  Thames,  2  vols,  in  1, 
with  76  coloured  aquatint  plates  by  J.  C.  Stadler  after 
Joseph  Farington,  the  general  titles  and  the  dedication 
to  George  III  missing,  1  794-1 796,  realized  £22;  the 
Nonesuch  Press  edition  of  Charles  Dickens's  Works,  23 

vols.,  1937-38,  with 
the  original  woodblock 
of  Our  Johnny  from  Our 
Mutual  Friend,  £31;  a 
set  of  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary,  with  supple- 
ment, 16  vols.,  1888- 

i933>£!  95  Gray's  Poet- 
ical  Works,  1 800,  with  a 
painting  of  Stoke  Poges 
Church  under  the  gilt 
on  the  fore-edge,  as- 
cribed to  Edwards  of 
Halifax,  £12  10s. ;  Ack- 
ermann's  History  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge, 
1 8 15,  with  uncoloured 
portrait  and  95 
coloured  plates,  £48; 
A  Monograph  of  the  Gen- 
us Li  Hum,  by  H.  J. 
Elwes,  1880,  £46;  J. 
Gould's  The  Birds  of 
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Great  Britain,  5  vols.,  1873,  £46;  Hisloire  Nalurelle  des 
Perroquets,  by  F.  Le  Vaillant,  2  vols.,  1801  1805,  £40; 
and  Dr.  John  Doran's  Their  Majesties'1  Servants:  Annals 
of  the  English  Stage,  1864,  2  vols,  extended  to  10  vols, 
by  the  insertion  of  1,355  portraits,  views,  facsimiles 
of  rare  prints,  playbills,  etc.,  and  inscribed  by  the 
author  'To  Charles  Wylie  who  cares  for  these  things, 
from  one  who  indifferently  describes  them :  his  friend 
the  Author,  John  Doran,'  £27.  The  total  for  the  three 
days  was  £2,536. 

On  December  1st,  the  same  auctioneers  were  en- 
gaged with  a  sale  of  decorative  furniture,  English 
porcelain  and  pottery,  and  objects  of  art,  from  various 
sources.  The  late  Mrs.  Dunster's  collection  of  about  100 
Staffordshire  cow  milk-jugs  brought  a  total  of  £175. 
Prices  ranged  from  30s.  to  £17 — the  latter  sum  being 
given  for  a  Whieldon  example,  splashed  with  yellow, 
green  and  brown  on  a  cream  ground,  5I  in.  high.  A 
Chelsea  group  Roman  Charity,  gold  anchor  period,  made 
£57;  and  a  'goat  and  bee'  jug  from  the  same  factory, 
bearing  the  incised  triangle  mark,  £15.  A  mahogany 
commode  in  the  neo-classical  style,  by  David  Rontgen, 
about  1 790,  fetched  £38 ;  another,  in  satinwood,  by  the 
same  maker,  £75;  and  an  18th-century  German  wal- 
nut cupboard,  inlaid  with  geometric  patterns  in  various 
woods,  £40.  The  total  was  £1,358. 

On  November  29th,  Glendining's  began  a  two-day 
sale  of  the  first  portion  of  the  collection  of  war  medals 
and  decorations  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  E.  Needes. 
The  highest  price,  £240,  was  paid  for  a  group  of  medals 
awarded  to  Lieut. -Col.  J.  P.  Galiffe,  of  the  60th  Foot. 
This  set  included  the  only  gold  cross  issued  for  the  four 
battles  of  Vittoria,  Nivelle,  Orthes  and  Toulouse;  the 
gold  medal  for  Vittoria,  with  gold  clasp  for  Nivelle ;  the 
Peninsular  War  medal,  with  eleven  bars;  and  the  gold 
badge  of  a  Military  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath,  18 1 5.  Col.  Galiffe,  the  only  officer  to  receive 
medals  for  fifteen  Peninsular  battles,  was  wounded 
seven  times.  In  a  group  of  seven  medals  won  by  Trum- 
pet-Major Robert  Kells,  9th  Lancers,  was  the  Victoria 
Cross  awarded  to  him  for  conspicuous  bravery  at  Bon- 
lunshuhur  on  September  28th,  1857,  in  defending 
against  a  number  of  the  enemy  his  commanding  officer, 
Capt.  Drysdale,  who  was  lying  in  the  street  with  his 
collar  bone  broken.  This  group  sold  for  £62. 

To  the  list  of  London's  furniture  and  works  of  art 
auctioneers  must  be  added  the  name  of  Druce,  the 
Baker  Street  estate  agents,  surveyors,  etc.  The  com- 
pany has  been  established  since  1822,  but  early  last 
month  they  opened  for  the  first  time  their  own  auction 
rooms  for  the  sale  of  furniture,  works  of  art,  pictures, 
books,  etc.  This  new  department  is  under  the  control  of 
Mr.  E.  S.  Hotson,  who  hopes  to  hold  these  sales  every 
alternate  Thursday.  Messrs.  Druce  have  taken  over  ex- 
tensive premises  in  Blandford  Street,  W.,  which  many 
years  ago  were  occupied  by  the  historic  Baker  Street 


A  PORTRAIT  TANKARD  W  ITH  ADMIRAL  BOSCAWEN  :  SHOWN  AT 
AN  EXHIBITION  OF  WORCESTER  PORCELAIN  :  AMOR  GALLERIES 


Bazaar,  and  in  more  recent  times  by  the  London  Club. 

A  RED  CROSS  SALE 

IN  our  December  issue  it  was  announced  that  an  ap- 
peal was  likely  to  be  made  to  collectors  to  contribute 
to  the  Lord  Mayor's  Red  Cross  and  St.  John  Fund  for 
the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  the  War  by  sending  in  some  of 
their  treasures.  This  has  now  been  done,  and  the  first 
sale  is  to  be  held  at  Christie's  in  the  early  spring.  The 
appeal,  signed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lord  Iliffe,  asks 
for  the  gift  of  pictures,  books,  jewels,  and  art  treasures 
of  all  kinds.  The  King  and  Queen  had  presented  gifts 
to  be  included,  and  Queen  Mary  had  her  contribution 
ready.  Sir  Courtauld  Thomson  has  been  appointed 
Chairman  of  Red  Cross  Sale  Committee,  with  the  fol- 
lowing as  Chairmen  of  the  various  sub-committees: 
the  Marchioness  of  Willingdon,  Jewels  and  Gems;  Sir 
Kenneth  Clark,  Pictures  and  Prints;  Sir  Eric  Macla- 
gan,  Art  Treasures  and  Silver;  Sir  Hugh  Walpole, 
Books  and  Manuscripts.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  com- 
mittee had  not  fixed  up  offices  and  storerooms,  but 
correspondence  may  be  addressed  to  the  Chairmen, 
either  at  the  Mansion  House  or  at  Christie's,  King 
Street,  St.  James's.  In  addition  to  the  sales  at  Christie's, 
the  Committee,  it  is  understood,  had  in  mind  the  possi- 
bility of  Red  Cross  sales  in  the  United  States. 

Lovers  of  Worcester  porcelain  should  not  fail  to  visit 
the  Albert  Amor  Galleries,  King  Street,  St.  James's, 
where  Mr.  Leslie  Perkins,  whose  reputation  in  the  ex- 
pertise of  old  English  porcelain  is  unquestioned,  is  exhib- 
iting one  of  the  finest  collections  from  this  factory  seen 
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outside  our  public  galleries.  It  has  been  formed  over  a 
period  of  half  a  century  by  one  of  the  best  known  of  our 
amateur  experts,  whose  name  is  not  disclosed,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  of  our  museums  contain  so  many 
pieces  with  such  rare  decorations  as  are  to  be  seen  in 
this  well-displayed  gallery.  There  are  specimens  of  the 
ruby,  canary-yellow  and  apple-green  ground  colours; 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  old  Meissen  decorations;  ex- 
amples of  black  and  white;  black  and  coloured  trans- 
fers; powder  blue;  blue  scale  and  pink  scale.  There 
are,  too,  tea-pots  of  rare  design,  a  selection  of  beauti- 
fully painted  spoon  trays,  cream  boats,  coffee  pots  with 
uncommon  decorations,  plates  illuminated  with  sub- 
jects from  Aesop's  Fables,  tankards  with  portraits  of 
famous  people,  and  pieces  painted  by  Donaldson  and 
O'Neale.  The  most  important  piece  from  the  former's 
brush  is  the  magnificent  vase  and  cover,  decorated  with 
Venus  at  the  Bath.  Special  note  should  also  be  made  of 
figures  known  as  The  Gardener  and  The  Gardener's  Com- 
panion, which  at  one  time  were  thought  to  have  been 
made  at  Bow.  It  was  Mr.  Perkins  who  first  suggested  to 
Mr.  Herbert  Eccles  that  these  figures  were  from  the 
Worcester  factory.  The  latter  gentleman  chemically 
analysed  them  and  found  that  Mr.  Perkins's  opinion 
was  right.  Examples  of  these  and  other  Worcester  fig- 
ures were  described  and  illustrated  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
William  King  which  appeared  in  The  Connoisseur, 
June,  1923,  and  in  which  the  formula  was  given. 


A  FOURTEENTH-CENTURY  IVORY  CASKET 


THE  Barber  In- 
stitute of  Birm- 
ingham University 
added  to  its  collec- 
tion on  December 
13th,  when  Dr. 
Thomas  Bodkin, 
director  of  the  In- 
stitute, gave  £820 
for  the  French  four- 
teenth-century 
ivory  casket,  carved 
with  romance  and 
allegorical  subjects, 
which  was  illus- 
trated in  last 
month's  Connois- 
seur (p.  311).  It  is 
said  to  have  be- 
longed to  Francis 
Annesley,  first  Vis- 
count Valentia,  and 
had  been  sent  to 
Sotheby's  by  the 


A  VASE  PAINTED  BY  DONALDSON 
AMOR  GALLERIES,   KING  ST.,  S.W.I 


THE  GARDENER  AND  HIS  COMPANION  :  PAIR  ol  WORCESTER 
FIGURES   IN    THE    EXHIBITION    AT    THE   AMOR  GALLERIES 


present  Viscount.  Two  further  examples,  one  formerly 
in  the  Economos  Collection,  the  other  in  the  treasure 
of  Cracow  Cathedral,  are  illustrated  by  Koechlin  in 
Les  Ivoires  Gothiques  Frangais  (Nos.  1281  and  1285). 

Another  interesting  piece  in  this  Sotheby  sale  was  a 
large  Victorian  silver  vase  (322  oz.  10  dwt.),  chased 
with  scenes  from  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  busts  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  an  ebonizcd 
wood  stand  with  silver  plaques,  decorated  with  views 
of  Eton  College  and  Windsor  Castle,  and  the  following 
commemorative  inscription:  'Presented  to  Charles 
John  Kean,  F.S.A.,  by  many  of  his  fellow  Etonians, 
together  with  numerous  friends  and  admirers  among 
the  public  as  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of  a  great  actor, 
and  in  recognition  of  his  unremitting  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  tone,  and  elevate  the  character  of  the  British 
stage.  March  22,  1862.'  This  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Children,  Tite  Street,  Chel- 
sea, and  brought  £61. 

From  another  source  came  a  tigerware  jug,  with 
silver  mounts  bearing  the  maker's  mark  W.C.,  over  a 
pig  (Wm.  Cater),  and  the  London  hall-mark  date 
for  1572,  which  changed  hands  at  £82.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  Wm.  Cater  is  mentioned  in  the  records 
of  the  London  Goldsmiths'  Company  as  having  been 
brought  before  their  Court  in  1562  charged  with 
selling  'Untouched'  a  Communion  Cup  which  he 
made.  Cater  promised  to  produce  the  article,  and  on 
its  being  assayed  it  was  found  to  be  good,  and  so 
delivered  to  him  again. 

Christie's  and  Sotheby's  are  to  resume  their  sales,  as 
in  pre-war  times,  about  the  first  week  in  February. 
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THE  CAGE  :  MEZZOTINT  IN  COLOURS  BY  EDMUND  W'ARDLE 
AFTER  THE  PAINTING  BY  FRANQOIS  BOUCHER  IN  THE 
POSSESSION  OF  THE  BANQUE  DE  FRANCE  :  TO  BE  PUB- 
LISHED BY  MESSRS.  FROST  AND  REED,  LTD..  BY  WHOSE 
PERMISSION  IT  IS  HERE  REPRODUCED  {See  pages  79  and  83) 


QUENTIN  DE  LA  TOUR'S  PORTRAITS 
OF  TRENCH  MILITARY  COMMANDERS 

By    ALFRED  LEROY 


No.  I. — LOUIS  XV  IN  1748  :  FROM  THE  PASTEL  BY  QUENTIN  DE  LA  TOUR  :  MUSEE  DU  LOUVRE 


MAURICE  QUENTIN  DE  LA 
TOUR  has  left  us  an  imperishable 
image  of  that  French  social  world  of 
which,  for  half  a  century,  he  was  the  portray  er. 
There  are,  among  his  works,  a  number  of  pas- 
tels dedicated  to  the  military  glories  which 
between  1734  and  1774  made  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV  illustrious.  Of  the  monarch  him- 


self we  have  a  magnificent  portrait  (No.  i) : 
it  represents  him  at  half-length,  in  armour, 
upon  his  shoulder  a  cloak  of  blue  lined  with 
ermine  and  broidered  with  fleurs-de-lis;  he 
wears  the  insignia  of  the  Orders  of  Saint 
Esprit  and  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  This  is  the 
Louis  XV  who,  at  the  head  of  his  armies, 
conducted  the  campaigns  of  1744,  1745  and 
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1746,  who  shared  the  fatigues  of  his  soldiers, 
inspired  them  by  his  presence  and  encour- 
aged their  efforts. 

On  the  10th  May,  1 744,  d'Argenson  noted : 
'The  King  does  wonders  in  the  army.  He 
concentrates,  he  takes  great  pains  to  learn 
and  understand,  he  talks  to  everybody.  The 
joy  among  the  troops  is  great.'*  Louis  XV 
loved  peace,  his  horror  of  war  was  instinct- 
ive; he  was  nevertheless  always  brave  and 

*  Marquis  d'Argenson:  Memoires  et  Journal  inedit,  published 
1858. 


No.  II.— LE  MARQUIS  D'ARGENSON  :  BY  M.  QUENTIN  DE  LA  TOUR  :  MUSEE  [DE  SAINTj  QUENTIN 


audacious;  he  was  grateful  to  the  Marechal 
de  Saxe  for  the  care  he  took  of  his  soldiers,  he 
rewarded  those  who  served  him.f  La  Tour 
shows  him  as  he  was  in  1 748,  at  the  summit  of 
a  popularity,  the  decline  of  which  was  ap- 
proaching; he  had  studied  the  King's  regular 
features,  his  haughty  look,  his  truly  royal 
aspect;  he  has  immortalized  him  such  as  he 
appeared  on  the  morrow  of  his  brilliant  vic- 
tories. When  the  artist  exhibited  this  portrait, 
Louis  XV  was  thirty-eight;  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour had  been  in  favour  for  three  years; 

the  kingdom  enjoyed 
a  rare  prosperity.  Carle 
Van  Loo,  in  his  large 
picture  of  the  King, 
ready  to  mount  his 
horse  (Musee  de  Ver- 
sailles), copied  the 
head  of  Louis  XV  from 
thispastelby  LaTour.  \ 
Visitors  to  the  Salon 
of  1753  admired  the 
splendid  portrait  of 
Marc-Rene,  Marquis 
de  Voyer  d'Argenson, 
son  of  the  celebrated 
ministerofwar.  Hewas 
an  intrepid  captain, 
who  obtained  the  rank 
of  marechal  de  camp,  and 
later  that  of  Lieuten- 
ant-General  of  the 
King's  armies  (No.  ii). 
Never  did  La  Tour  rise 
higher  in  the  strict  ob- 
servation of  nature,  in 
the  mastery  of  his  art, 
in  his  search  for 
psychological  truth. 
Nothing  could  be  finer 
than  this  countenance 
of  a  dreamer,  slightly 
melancholy,  subtly  in- 
telligent;  nothing 
evokes  better  the  grand 
seigneur  who  covered 

t  Alfred  Leroy:  Louis  XV. 
Paris,  1930. 

t  Dandre-Bardon :  Vie  de  Carle 
Van  Loo.  Paris,  1775. 
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III. — LE  MARQUIS  DE  SASSENAGE  1748  :  MUSfiE  COGNACQ-JAY,  PARIS 


himself  with  glory  on  the  field  of  battle,  but 
who  also  patronized  artists  and  writers,  who 
possessed  the  love  of  beautiful  things  and  was 
proud  to  participate  in  the  labours  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
D'Argenson  is  seen,  three-quarters  to  left, 
wearing  his  armour,  a  black  cravat  about  his 
neck  (Musee  de  Saint  Quentin).* 

At  the  same  Salon  of  1753,  La  Tour  re- 
ceived unanimous  applause  for  his  portraits 
ofjean-jacques  Rousseau,  of  La  Condamine, 
of  Duclos,  Watelet,  and  the  Marquis  de 
Montalembert,  mestre  de  camp  de  cavalerie  and 
Associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
Abbe  Le  Blanc,  reviewing  the  Salon,  made 
these  just  reflections:  'Posterity,  which  de- 
lights to  search  out  the  life  and  to  know  the 
features  of  the  men  who  in  one  way  or  an- 
other have  rendered  themselves  remarkable 
in  the  time  in  which  they  acted,  will  find  the 

*  Fleury  et  Briere:  Catalogue  des  pastels  de  La  Tour:  Col- 
lections de  Saint  Quentin  et  du  Louvre.  Paris,  1920. 
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works  of  La  Tour  faithful  portraits  of  most  of 
those  who  do  honour  to  the  century  we  live 
in.'  Five  years  earlier,  at  the  Salon  of  1748, 
La  Tour  had  merited  a  like  admiration  with 
the  pastel  of  Charles-Louis  Fouquet,  Due  de 
Belle  Isle  (the  Louis  Hirsch  Collection)  (No. 
iv).  Lieu  tenant-General  from  1732  to  1736, 
Belle  Isle  helped  to  give  Lorraine  to  France. 
Created  Marechal  in  1740,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion, commanded  in  Bohemia  and  captured 
Prague;  then,  outnumbered  by  enormous 
forces,  he  effected  in  1 742  a  retreat  the  fame 
of  which  has  endured.  Minister  of  War  from 
1757,  he  brought  about  some  wise  and  use- 
ful reforms.  La  Tour  with  his  usual  perspicu- 
ity has  preserved  the  amiable  qualities  of  the 
countenance,  the  kindliness  of  expression,  the 
gentle  look.  Soldier  and  courtier,  as  much  at 
home  with  the  army  as  he  was  at  Versailles, 
Belle  Isle  appears  to  us  here  in  his  twofold 
character,  lifelike  in  its  veracity. 


No.   IV.— LE  MARfiCHAL  DE  BELLE  ISLE  :  LOUIS  HIRSCH  COLLECTION 
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No.  V.— HONORfi-ARMAND,  DUC  DE  VILLARS,  GOVERNOR  OF  PROVENCE,  ETC. :  MUSfiE  D'AIX-EN-PROVENCE  (SALON  1743) 


We  can  bestow  the  same  praise  on  the  por- 
trait of  the  Marquis  de  Sassenage,  at  the 
Musee  Cognacq-Jay  in  Paris,  which  figured 
at  the  Salon  of  1748  and  was  bought  for 
fifteen  hundred  livres  (No.  iii).  It  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  those  portraits  of  men  which 
La  Tour  loved  to  work  out  with  minute 


detail,  without  haste,  sacrificing  nothing  to 
the  exigencies  of  fashion,  to  the  conventions 
of  snobbery  or  the  taste  of  the  times. 

The  large  pastel  which  perpetuates  the 
energetic  features  of  Honore-Armand,  Due 
de  Villars,  Governor  of  Provence,  Knight  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  is  to-dav  too  little  known 
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No.  VI.— HERMANN-MAURICE,  MARECHAL  COMTE  DE  SAXE  :  MUSEE  DU  LOUVRE  :  EXHIBITED  IN  THE  SALON  1747 


(No.  v).  It  ranks  among  the  most  completely 
successful  works  of  La  Tour.  To  admire  it 
fully  one  must  see  it  at  the  Museum  of  Aix- 
en-Provence.  Exhibited  in  1743,  it  attests  to 
the  astonishing  versatility  of  an  artist  capable 
of  preserving  the  physical  aspect  of  his  model, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  penetrating  his  inner- 


most character.  In  a  work  of  large  dimen- 
sions La  Tour  triumphs  over  every  difficulty 
presented  by  the  technique  of  pastel.  His 
colouring  is  powerful,  his  composition  har- 
monious, his  drawing  impeccable,  while  the 
smallest  details  have  held  his  attention.  He 
has  schooled  himself  to  remain  true  to  nature, 
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has  posed  at  half- 
length,  clad  in  armour, 
over  which  passes  the 
cordon  of  the  Saint 
Esprit  and  a  white 
scarf;  he  regards  us 
full-face,  his  throat 
encircled  with  a  black 
cravat.  Before  our  eyes 
lives  again  this  natural 
son  of  Frederick-Au- 
gustus 1 1 ,  King  of 
Poland,  Elector  ofSax- 
ony,  and  of  Aurore  de 
Koenigsmark ;  this 
hero  of  a  legend,  whose 
adventures  in  Gour- 
land  have  the  ring  of 
an  ancient  epic,  this 
general  who,  after  cov- 
ering  himselfwith 
glory  at  Prague,  at 
Fontenoy,  at  Rocoux, 
at  Lauwfeld,  received 
the  baton  of  Marshal 
of  France,  the  domain 
of  the  Chateau  de 
Chambord,  the  Isle  of 
Tobago,  and  a  revenue 
of  forty  thousand  limes. 
He  died  in  1750,  re- 
gretting the  brevity  of 
the  beautiful  dream 
which  had  been  his 
life.  Thanks  to  the 
crayons  of  La  Tour 
we  are  able  to  behold 
him  as  he  appeared 
to  his  contempor- 
aries; we  see  him  with  his  air  of  command, 
with  the  charm  of  expression  to  which  he 
owed  the  conquest  of  so  many  women,  and 
above  all  of  Adrienne  Lec.ouvreur,  the  in- 
comparable interpretress  of  Racine's  trage- 
dies. Beneath  the  pastel  have  been  inscribed 
these  lines: 

'Heros  sans  vanite,  Courtisan  sans  bassesse, 
Jamais  d'aucun  revers  il  n'eprouva  les  coups: 
Conde  de  sa  valeur  aurait  ete  jaloux, 
Turenne  eut  vante  sa  sagesse.' 


No.  VII.— ULRICH-FREDERICK-WALDEMAR,  COMTE  DE  LOWENDAL  :  GEO.  WILDENSTEIN  COLLECTION 


to  reproduce  whatever  he  saw  with  a  fidelity 
free  from  any  weakness.  Never  before  him 
had  any  pastellist  attained  to  such  perfection. 

In  the  evening  of  a  very  full  life,  the  great 
artist  received  in  his  house  at  Auteuil  the 
visits  of  the  Marechal  de  Saxe.  He  loved  to 
converse  with  the  illustrious  soldier  whose 
vigorous  physiognomy  he  shows  us  in  several 
portraits  that  merit  the  liveliest  admiration. 
The  first  of  these,  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of 
1 747,  is  now  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Louvre 
(No.  vi).  Hermann-Maurice,  Comte  de  Saxe, 
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'Hero  without  pride,  cour- 
tier free  from  lies, 

Of  no  defeat  he  ever  knew 
the  pain : 

Conde  had  envied  valour 
such  as  his, 

And  of  his  wisdom  Tur- 
enne  had  been  vain.' 

An  advanced  study 
of  this  portrait  exists 
in  the  Musee  de  Saint 
Quentin,  while  a 
number  of  replicas 
are  to  be  found  in 
private  collections 
and  in  museums.*  Of 
these  we  will  cite  the 
pastel  of  the  George 
Pannier  collection, 
given  by  the  Marshal 
to  Madame  Favart; 
the  pastel  of the  Musee 
Carnavalet,  which  for 
a  long  time  was  in  the 
family  of  George 
Sand,  of  whom  Mau- 
rice  de  Saxe  was 
great-grandfather ; 
and  lastly  the  sketch 
in  black,  red  and 
white  pastels  on  blue 
paper,  showing  the 
head  only,  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Dijon.  I.1 
1748  another  pastel 
of  the  Marechal  de 
Saxe,  depicting  him 
in  a  fur  collar,  was 
executed  by  La  Tour 
to  be  sent  to  the  King  of  Poland.  It  is  now 
in  the  Museum  of  Dresden.  The  colouring 
is  brilliant,  the  drawing  precise,  the  whole 
reveals  scrupulous  study,  the  fruit  of  long 
and  patient  research. 

The  same  year  that  La  Tour  sent  to  the 
Salon  his  pastels  of  Marie  Leczinska,  of  Belle 
Isle  and  of  the  Comte  de  Sassenage,  that  year 
1748  which  marks  perhaps  the  apogee  of  his 
success,  he  also  exhibited  (No.  83)  the  por- 

*  Henri  Lapauze:  I^es  pastels  du  Musee  de  Saint  Quentin. 
Paris,  1905. 


No.  VIII.— JACQUES-LOUIS-FRANgOIS  ROUSSEL,  MARQUIS  DE  COURCY  :  COLLECTION  VEIL  PICAKD 


trait  (in  the  Georges  Wildenstein  Collection) 
of  Ulrich-Frederick-Waldemar,  Count  of 
Lowendal,  Marshal  of  France  (No.  vii)."(" 
Born  at  Hamburg  in  1 700,  Lowendal  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Polish  army  at  the 
defence  of  Cracow,  and  in  the  French  service 
at  Fontenoy  and  the  siege  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom  which  he  took  by  assault  in  1747. 
Created  a  Marshal  as  the  result  of  these 
exploits,  he  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  and 

t  Albert  Besnard  and  G.  Wildenstein:  LaTour,  la  vie  et  V oeuvre 
de  Vartiste.  Paris,  1927. 
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No.  IX.— PRINCE  XAVIER  DE  SAXE  :  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  SALON  OF  1761  :  MUSEE  DE  SAINT  QUENTIN 


well-deserved  celebrity.  Lowendal  lives  in  La 
Tour's  picture,  with  his  plump  face,  his  little 
blue  roguish  eyes,  his  thin  lips,  his  heavy  yet 
friendly  aspect.  Speaking  of  the  celebrated 
personages  whose  portraits  by  the  pastellist 
of  Saint  Quentin  appeared  at  the  Salon  of 
i  748,  a  critic  wrote: 

lA  lew  tele  on  voit  ce  brave  homme, 
Ce  digne  et  taillant  marechal, 


Qu'on  loue  assez  quand  on  le  nomme 
En  deux  mots,  le  grand  Lowendal. ' 

'At  their  head  this  valiant  man, 
This  brave  and  worthy  Marechal, 
Whom  to  praise  you've  but  to  name 
In  two  words,  the  Great  Lowendal.' 

In  the  Veil  Picard  Collection  in  Paris  is  the 
admirable  pastel  of  the  Marquis  Jacques- 

(Concluded  on  page  62) 
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THE  CYCLE  CLUB  AND  JACOBITE 

HUNTS 

AND  SOME  COMMEMORATIVE  GLASSES 

By  FRANCIS  BUCKLEY 

[The  following  abbreviations  are  used:  A.W.C.  =  'Adams's  Weekly  Courant' ';  A.B.G.  =  ' Arises 
Birmingham  Gazette' ;  B.W .J .  =  '  Berrow' s  Worcester  Journal.'  ig.j.48  =  igthjuly,  1748,  and  soon.] 

IN  1897  the  late  Albert  Hartshorne 
gave  some  account  of  the  origin 
and  constitution  of  the  famous 
Cycle  Club,  the  principal  Jacobite 
association  in  the  North  of  England. 
But  he  doubted  whether  the  ramifi- 
cations of  Jacobite  Clubs  into  the 
country  at  large  would  ever  be  pre- 
cisely ascertained,  'for  the  whole 


AIR-TWIST  GLASS  C.  1740:  ENGRAVED  '  SIR  WATKIN 
WILLIAMS  WYNN'  W  ITH  THREE  EAGLES  DISPLAYED 


PORTRAIT  OF   SIR  WATKIN    WILLI AMS-WYNN  FROM  A  PRINT  DATED  1753 

matter  was  veiled  in  obscurity.'  It  is  now  possible  to 
give  a  little  further  information  about  this  celebrated 
Club,  and  to  suggest  its  connexion  with  a  number  of 
Jacobite  or  'True  Blue'  Hunts  in  the  country  districts 
around  Wrexham.  The  Cycle  Club  was  founded  in 
1 7 10  at  Wynnstay,  the  seat  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams- 
Wynn.  The  object  of  the  Club  was  at  first,  no  doubt,  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  in  what  its 
members  considered  a  perfectly  legal  and  constitutional 
manner.  Thus,  at  the  time  of  the  1 745  Rebellion,  Sir 
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TWO  DRAWN  AIR-TWIST  GLASSES  ENGRAVED  WITH 
ROSE,  BUDS  AND  OAK-LEAF  :  THE  RIGHT  WITH  'FIA  1 ' 


Watkin  had  already  spent  a  large 
fortune  in  securing  the  election  to 
Parliament  of  members  favourable 
to  the  Stuart  cause.  The  unexpected 
Rising,  therefore,  headed  by  Prince 
Charlie,  found  the  English  Jacobites 
unprepared;  unprepared,  that  is  to 
say,  to  act  in  an  unconstitutional 
manner,  by  force  of  arms.  Their  ex- 
chequer was  then  exhausted  and  they 
had  no  military  organization.  The 
failure  and  suppression  of  the  Rebel- 
lion put  an  end  to  the  parliamentary 
aspirations  of  the  English  Jacobites ; 
but  they  may  have  been  tempted  by 
its  initial  success  to  make  some  mili- 
tary preparations  for  another  rising, 
furtively  and  under  the  cover  of 
Hunting  Clubs.  The  idea  was  per- 
haps suggested  to  them  by  the  activi- 
ties during  the  '45  of  the  Yorkshire 
Hunters,  who  were  quickly  formed 
into  a  military  body  to  oppose  the 
Young  Pretender.  For  some  years 
afterwards,  possibly  until  1 760,  there 
was  a  hope  that  Prince  Charlie  would 


return ;  and  certainly  between  1 746  and  1 753 
Jacobite  propaganda  was  active  in  England. 
After  1760  the  Jacobite  Hunt  Clubs  gradu- 
ally dropped  their  political  character  and 
degenerated  (or  progressed)  into  social  clubs, 
but  still  'True  Blue'  in  memory  and  senti- 
ment. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Die- 
Hards  of  the  Jacobite  Party  were  still  using 
'Fiat'  table-ware  as  late  as  1 77 1 . 

This  idea  of  the  connexion  between  the 
Cycle  and  the  surrounding  Hunt  Clubs  is 
suggested  by  the  identity  of  their  members, 
and  also  by  the  manner  in  which  at  first  the 
meetings  were  advertised  in  the  old  news- 
papers. Adams's  Weekly  Couranl,  the  Chester 
newspaper,  which  celebrated  its  bicenten- 
ary about  ten  years  ago,  was  the  principal 
medium  for  advertising  meetings  of  the 
Cycle  and  its  Hunts. 

The  Cycle.  At  first  notices  of  meetings 
appear  only  occasionally  and  in  furtive 
fashion.  They  are  printed  in  small  type,  at 


TWO  '  FIA T '  GLASSES  :  LEFT,  WITH  AIR-TWIST  STEM,  ROSE  OAK-LEAF  AND 
STAR  ON  THE  BOWL.  ON  FOOT  (DIAMOND  POlNTl  '  RD  GOROtS  DO.SOIR  17o0 

(See  opposite  figure) 
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the  end  of  the  local  news  column.  The  opening  words,  'We 
hear,"  seem  to  suggest  that  neither  Editor  nor  Club  assumed 
full  responsibility  for  the  insertion.  In  1761  the  notices  of  the 
Club  meetings  first  appear  in  large  type  as  advertisements; 
there  was  then  no  concealment.  Between  1748  and  1785  over 
80  notices  of  the  Cycle  were  printed  in  the  papers,  but  there 
are  large  gaps  in  the  file,  and  many  notices  must  now  be  lost. 
On  three  occasions  a  Cycle  meeting  was  postponed,  because 
it  would  clash  with  the  opening  meet  of  the  Caerwys  Hunt. 
Sir  Watkin,  whose  Cycle  is  mentioned  in  1 752,  was  the  only  son 
of  the  first  Sir  Watkin  d.  1749  and  aged  about  4  at  the  time. 

A.W.C.  1  g. 7.48.  'We  hear  the  Cycle  Club  will  be  kept  at  Iscoyd  on 

Monday  the  25th  of  this  instant  July."  [Probably  William  Hamner.] 
A.W.C.  6.3.50.  '%*  The  Cycle  will  be  kept  at  the  House  of  Mr. 

Thomas  Ravenscroft,  at  Lefru-ick,  on  Monday  next,  the  12th  Instant.' 
A.W.C.  16. 4. 51.  '%*  The  Cycle  Club  will  be  held  at  the  House  of 

Thomas  Slaughter  Esq.  in  Chester  on  Monday  next,  being  the  first 

day  of  the  Races/ 
A.W.C.  21. 5. 51.  At  Geo.  Hope's  Esq.  Whitsun-Monday. 
A.  W.C.  31 . 7.51.  At  Sir  John  Glynne's.  Broad  Lane.  5th  Aug. 


XiHT.  ROSE  AND  OAK  LEAF  ON"  BOWL  AND  PRINCE  OF  WALES'  FEATHERS  ON  FOOT 
JTH  LN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  SIR  JOHN  RI5LEV  :  PROBABLY  CYCLE  CLUB  GLAS-Es 


A  SHORT  WINE-GLASS  ENGRAVED  '  THE 
t  RIESDLY  //l.VT*:  COLL.SIR  JOHN  RISLEY 


A.W.C.  29.10.51.  'The  Gentle- 
men of  the  Cycle  are  desired 
according  to  Custom,  either 
to  meet  or  send  to  the  Eagles 
in  Wrexham  on  1st  November, 
in  order  to  fix  their  several 
meetings.' 

A.W.C.  3^3.52.  At  Ellis  Yonge's. 
1 6th  March. 

A.IV.C.  7.4.52.  At  John  Edger- 
ton's,  Chester.  20th  April. 

A.W.C.  28.7.52.  'The  Cycle, 
which  was  to  have  been  held  at 
Sir  Watkin  William  Wynn's,  at 
Wynnstay,  on  10th  August,  will 
be  held  that  day  at  Sir  Robert 
Grosvenor's,  at  Eaton-Hall.' 

A.W.C.  18.8.52.  At  Dr.  Ap- 
perley's,  Wrexham.  25th  Sept. 

A.W.C.  13.3.53-  At  Wrexham. 
19th  March. 

A.W.C.  10.4.53.  At  Thos. 
Slaughter's.  21st  April. 

A.W.C.  4.9.53.  'The  Cycle  Club 
will  be  held  at  Denbigh  on 
Monday  iothSept.  ;atLlanerch 
on  Tuesday  1  ith  Sept. ;  and  at 
Wvnnstav  on  Friday  the  14th 
Sept.' 

The  Caerwys  Hl int. 

A.W.C.  24.10.49.  '%*  We  hear 
the  Caerwvs  Hunt  will  not  be  the 
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LEY  H UNT'  AND'QUE  SITUM  MERITIS' 


PROBABLY  FOR  'QU.HM  I  I  M  M1RITIS' 
VIEW  OF  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  TAR- 
PORLEY  GLASS  :WAKKINGTON  MUSEUM 


30th  Inst.,  as  before  mentioned,  but  is 
fixt  for  Monday,  the  13th  November.' 
Leeds  Mercury,    12.12.49.  'Wrexham. 
Yesterday  Sir  L.  S.  Cotton  of  Com- 
bermere,  attended  by  the  True  Blues 
of  Caerwys  Hunt  in  their  common 
livery,  and  the  Candidate  likewise  in 
the  same  habit,  was  elected  Knight 
of  the  Shire  for  Denbigh.' 
A.W.C.  15. 10.51.  '%*  We  hear  that 
the  Caerwys  Hunt  is  fixed  to  begin 
the  1  ith  November.' 
A.W.C.  7.  1 1  .52.  '***  We  hear  that  the 
Caerwys  Hunt  is  fix'd  to  begin  on 
Monday  the  20th  November.' 
A.W.C.  28.10.60.  'Caerwys  Hunt  will 
begin  on  Monday  the  3rd  November.' 

The  names  of  the  'comptrollers' 
of  the  Hunt  are  not  given  till  1 769 ; 
then  they  are  invariably  members 
of  the  Cycle. 

Newton  Hunt.  Headquarters  at  John  Ellam's  Inn,  Newton-le-Willows. 

A.W.C.  15. 1 1. 48.  '%*  Newton  Hunt  begins  on  Monday  the  21st  November  Instant.' 
Manchester  Magazine,  13.  12.48.  An  account  is  given  at  length  of  the  violent  collisions,  during  the  above  meet- 
ing, between  members  of  the  Hunt  and  'the  Georgites.'  These  started  through  members  wearing  openly 
white  cockades,  and  drinking  disloyal  toasts.  Two  men  were  killed  and  several  dangerously  wounded  dur- 
ing the  disturbances. 

Ibid.  27.12.48.  'The  Heads  of  Newton  Hunt  are  expected  to  assemble,  to  petition  the  King  of  France,' 

i.e.  in  respect  to  Prince  Charlie's  incarceration  in  the  Bastille. 
A.W.C.  8.5.50.  'The  two  Newton  Hunts'  are  referred  to — possibly  bi-annual 
meetings. 

A.W.C.  24.9.50.  'The  gentlemen  subscribers  to  Newton  Hunt  are  desired  to 
meet  at  Newton  on  Sunday  the  30th  September,  to  hunt  the  four  following 
days.  N.B. — The  reason  of  the  Hunt  being  so  early  is  to  prevent  interfering 
with  other  Hunts,  which  are  already  fix'd.' 
A.W.C.  27.8.51.  'Newton  Hunt  is  fixed  to  begin  upon  7th  October  next,  and 
to  hunt  four  days.' 

A.  W.C.  1.9.52.  'The  Newton  Hunt  is  fixed  to  begin  the  23rd  October  next,'  etc. 
Fraternity  of  the  True  Blue  Hunt.  This  Hunt  advertised  its 
meetings  and  its  'Stewards'  openly  from  1750  onwards,  till  1776  at 
any  rate.  Headquarters,  at  the  Raven,  Shrewsbury.  A  uniform  was 
worn,  presumably  blue.  Among  its  earlier  stewards  were  members  of 
the  Cycle,  the  Stafford  Hunt  and  the  Friendly  Association  respectively. 

A.W.C.  2  .  10.50.  'The  Fraternity  of  the  True  Blue  Hunt  are  desired  to  meet  at 
the  Raven  in  Shrewsbury,  on  Tuesday  the  23rd  Instant.  Arth.  Barry,  Steward.' 
A.B.G.  9.10.52.  Chas.  Baldwyn,  Steward. 

A.  B.G.  15.10.53.  Richard  Barry,  Steward. 

B.  W.J.  6. 10.57.  'The  Blue-Coat  Hunt  Meeting.' 
B.W.J.  17.9.59.  Edmund  Pytts,  Steward. 
A.W.C.  30.9.60.  Thos.  Ottley,  Steward. 

The  Friendly  Association.  This  Association  was  founded  by 
GLASS,  ENGRAVED  WITH  ROSE  Edmund  Pytts,  Sen.,  of  Holt  Castle,  M.P.  for  the  County  of  Worces- 
Pbkd ?turnot'empus  1erit:     ter,  who  died  in  1 753.  He  was  charged  in  1 747  with  being  disaffected 
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WITH  ROSE,  BUDS  &  THISTLE 
'SUCCESS  TO  THE  SOCIETY' 


ENGRAVED  W  ITH  ROSE  AND  TWO 
BUDS,  THE  STAR  AND'  REDEAT' 


towards  George  II  (B.W.J.,  3.7. 47) .  He  was 
succeeded  as  M.P.  and  as  head  of  the  As- 
sociation by  his  son  of  the  same  name.  The 
meetings  of  the  Association,  originally  called 
the  'Friendly  Meeting,'  were  held  once  a  year 
at  Dudley,  Kidderminster,  Droitwich,  Broms- 
grove  and  Stourbridge,  in  rotation;  and  con- 
tinued until  1773  at  any  rate.  Probably  there 
was  a  Hunt  in  connexion  with  the  Association 
(see  illustration,  page  59.) 

B.  W.J.  5.7. 53. 'Whereas  Mr.  Pytts  and  several  other 
gentlemen  of  the  County  of  Worcester  have  ap- 
pointed a  Friendly  Meeting  to  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day the  1  ith  July,  to  dine  together  at  the  Town 
Hall  in  Dudley;  it  is  hoped  that  all  their  Friends 
will  attend.' 

A.B.G.  13.8.59.  'The  Friendly  Association,  held 
last  year  in  Dudley,  are  desired  to  meet  Mr.  Pytts 
at  the  Golden  Lyon  in  Kidderminster  on  the  18th 
September.' 

The  Tarporley  Hunt.  This  Hunt  was 
founded  some  time  before  1763.  The  Head- 
quarters were  at  the  Swan,  Tarporley  (William 
Baugh,  landlord).  It  was  directed  by  a  'Presi- 
dent,' who  held  office  normally  for  half  a  year;  many  of  these  Presidents  were  members  also 
of  the  Cycle.  The  earliest  notice  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  uncommunicative: 

A.  W.C.  18.10. 63.  'The  members  of  the  Torperley  (sic)  Hunt  are  desired  to  meet  the  6th  of  November,  as  usual.'' 
A.W.C.ia..  10.66.  'The  gentlemen  of  the  Tarporley  Hunt  are  desired  to  meet 
at  Mr.  William  Baugh's  in  Tarporley  on  Sunday  the  2nd  November.  John 
Crewe,  President.' 

Later  references  occur  twice  a  year  in  Adams's  Weekly  Courant. 

Other  Hunts.  Other  early  Hunt  Clubs  are  mentioned  in  the 
Jacobite  country:  e.g.  Stafford  Hunt  (1750-53),  Whitchurch  True 
Blue  Hunt  (1760-99),  Congleton  Hunt  (1760-68),  Anglesea  Hunt 
(1761-80),  Barnhill  Hunt  (1763-81),  and  Ruthin  and  Wrexham 
Hunts,  both  of  which  were  established  institutions  by  1766.  These, 
or  some  of  them,  may  have  been  included  in  the  'other  Hunts1 
mentioned  in  1750  (see  Newton  Hunt,  above).  In  a  short  article 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  the  domination  of  the  Cycle  over  the  neigh- 
bouring Hunt  Clubs;  but  a  view  of  the  full  records  available,  relat- 
ing to  the  Cycle  and  Hunts,  leaves  the  strong  impression  that  for 
some  time  there  was  an  intimate  connexion  between  them. 

The  portrait  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams- Wynn  on  page  57  is  from 
an  etching  by  J.  Aberry  after  the  painting  by  Thomas  Hudson,  and 
the  wine-glass  on  the  same  page,  a  fine  early  'air-twist  example,' 
7^  inches  high,  was  probably  Sir  Watkin's  own  glass  at  the  Three 
Eagles,  Wrexham,  the  inn  where  the  Cycle  Club  met  to  fix  the 
cycle  for  each  year  (see  London  Evening  Post,  February  28th,  1 740) . 
The  photograph  was  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Arthur  Churchill.  The 
illustrations  on  pages  58  and  59  are  all  from  glasses  in  the  collection 
of  Sir  John  Risley  and  all  are  probably  Cycle  Club  glasses.  The  two 
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QUENTTN  DE  LA  TOUR'S 
PORTRAITS  OF  FRENCH 
MILITARY  COMMANDERS 

(Continued  from  page  56) 

Louis-Francois  Roussel  de  Courcy,  a  brilliant 
officer  of  the  royal  army  (No.  viii).  The 
physiognomy  is  that  of  a  wit,  an  habitue  of 
salons  and  social  gatherings,  but  also  that  of 
a  captain  greatly  distinguished,  of  a  man  who 
feared  neither  danger  nor  responsibility. 

The  last  in  date  of  the  portraits  immortal- 
izing the  military  glories  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV  is  the  interesting  pastel  of  Prince 
Xavier  de  Saxe,  son  of  Frederick-Augustus 
III  and  father  of  the  Dauphine  Marie-Josephe 
de  Saxe  (No.  ix).  He  is  portrayed  at  bust- 
length;  his  face  is  long;  he  is  dressed  in  blue 
velvet  with  the  insignia  of  the  White  Eagle. 
As  a  French  officer  he  showed  his  bravery 
and  merited  the  esteem  of  the  Court.  His  por- 
trait was  much  admired  at  the  Salon  of  1 76 1 . 

Apart  from  their  historical  interest,  the 
pastels  which  we  have  discussed  possess  ar- 
tistic value  of  the  first  order.  They  mark  the 
culminating  point  in  La  Tour's  work,  and 
deserve  to  be  known  and  appreciated.  We 
find  in  them  not  one  fault  of  drawing,  not  a 
hesitation,  no  lack  of  harmony;  on  the  con- 
trary, everything  reveals  the  artist's  far- 
reaching  technical  knowledge;  there  is  a 
total  absence  of  carelessness,  an  honesty  in 
dealing  with  nature  which  has  never  been 
surpassed.  But  in  these  portraits  we  also  dis- 
cern a  vivacious,  impulsive  spirit,  a  grace,  an 
elegance,  that  relates  them  to  the  creations 
of  Fragonard.  Furthermore,  these  marshals, 
these  officers  and  captains,  have  amiable, 
smiling  faces,  goodly  to  look  upon;  they 
illustrate  an  epoch  when  war  was  courteous, 
when  troops  'went  into  winter  quarters,' 
when  the  traditions  of  chivalry  were  still 
in  usage. 

Like  Reynolds,  Gainsborough  and  Rom- 
ney,  Maurice  Quentin  de  la  Tour  remains 
the  painter  of  a  society  and  of  an  epoch.  If 
in  certain  aspects  his  art  is  eternal,  he  also 
epitomizes  the  spirit  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, a  spirit  refined  and  subtle,  which  both 
in  France  and  England  had  the  sense  of 
proportion  and  the  respect  of  human  person- 
ality. {Translation  by  C.  R.  Cammell.) 


THE  CYCLE  CLUB  AND 
JACOBITE  HUNTS 

(Continued  from  page  67) 

at  the  foot  of  the  page  are  of  exceptional  in- 
terest. That  on  the  left,  engraved  lRd  Gorges 
Donour  iyzjd'  doubtless  was  a  gift  from  Richard 
Gorges,  Esq.,  who  was  M.P.  for  Leominster 
in  1754. 

At  the  top  of  page  59  is  shown  a  short 
wine-glass  with  a  plain  stem,  engraved  on 
the  bowl,  'The  Friendly  Hunt,'  a  club  con- 
nected with  the  Jacobite  Friendly  Association 
of  Worcestershire.  It  is  a  very  interesting  and 
not  too  well-known  relic.  A  sister  glass 
formerly  in  the  Percy  Bate  Collection  is  now 
in  possession  of  Messrs.  Arthur  Churchill. 
The  Tarporley  Hunt  Glass  (p.  60),  shown  in 
two  views,  belongs  to  the  early  Nineteenth 
Century  {circa  1810).  The  appearance  on  this 
glass  of  rose-leaves,  oak-leaves  and  acorns 
may  be  noted,  as  an  interesting  survival  of 
the  political  origin  of  the  Hunt.  This  speci- 
men is  preserved  in  the  Warrington  Museum. 
For  the  last  four  photographs,  of  Jacobite 
glasses,  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Messrs.  Arthur  Churchill.  That  at  the  foot 
of  page  60,  engraved  with  the  Jacobite  rose 
and  two  buds,  the  star,  and  the  word  'Fiat  ' 
is  further  inscribed  'Tumo  Tempus  Erit,'  the 
combination  of  the  'Word'  and  the  Virgilian 
motto  being  of  extreme  rarity.  The  next  speci- 
men, engraved  with  rose,  two  buds  and 
thistle,  inscribed  'Success  to  the  Society'  is  pre- 
sumably a  Scottish  club  glass  comparable  to 
those  of  the  Cycle.  The  last  two  are  regarded 
as  Oak  Society  glasses. 


HORSE-ARMOUR  AT  ST.  DONAT'S 

(Continued from  page  68) 

that  draw  the  Hearse  at  a  Funeral.'*  Still 
further  diminished  in  size  and  dignity  it  may 
yet  be  seen  as  a  twinkling  circle  or  heart 
of  brass  between  the  eyes  of  every  self-re- 
specting dray-horse  on  the  streets  of  London. 
Sic  transit. 

*  The  O.E.D.  identifies  chaperon  in  this  sense  with  chaperon,  'a 
hood  or  cap  worn  by  nobles  and  after  the  Sixteenth  Century 
by  ladies.'  How  this  result  was  reached  passes  the  under- 
standing of  any  antiquary.  The  basis  of  the  trouble  seems  to 
have  been  the  preference  of  the  Editors  for  the  bastard 
spelling  chamfrain  instead  of  chajfron  or  shaffron. 
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By    CHARLES    R.  BEARD 


THE  armoured  knight  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  Re- 
naissance well  knew  that  his  own  preservation  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy  often  depended  as  much  upon  the  safety  of  his 
charger  as  upon  the  strength  of  his  armour.  Once  down,  the 
swords  and  daggers  of  the  foot-soldiery  would  find  the  openings 
in  his  carapace  and  give  him  his  quietus  in  short  order.  The 
soundness  of  the  old  crone's  advice  to  Sir  Robert  de  Shurland 
to  make  much  of  Grey  Dolphin  was  appreciated  by  every  man- 
at-arms.  The  most  vital  spot  in  a  charging  horse,  cloaked  in  a 
flying  trapper  which  would  stop  many  an  arrow,  was  the  head. 
As  the  armourer  took  most  heed  to  the  rider's  head-piece,  and 
devoted  the  greatest  care  and  skill  to  its  fashioning,  he  was  not 
backward  in  exercising  his  ingenuity  in  evolving  an  equally  sound 
protection  for  the  rider's  steed.  Very  few  of  these  early  testeres,  en- 
closed head-stalls  of 


mm 


[.—GOTHIC  CHAFFRON,  GERMAN,  C.  1470 
ORATED   WITH   CHEVRON  CRESTING 


iron  or  of  iron-bound 
leather,  havesurvived. 
There  is  one  of  about 
i  4  i  o  in  Warwick 
Castle,  a  second  of 
about  1420  is  in  the 
Arsenalat  Venice,  and 
a  third  of  the  late 
Fourteenth  Century 
is  in  the  Musee  de 
l'Armee  in  Paris.  Such 
armaments  are,  how- 
ever, beyond  the  reach  of  even  the  most  potent  of 
collectors,  and  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst's 
splendid  series  of  these  defences  commences  with 
a  'gothic'  chaffron  of  German  make  about  1470, 
decorated  simply  with  well-spaced  cresting  of  an 
unusual  order  (No.  i). 

A  word  as  to  the  orthography,  chaffron,  which  is 
employed  here  in  place  of  the  more  usual  spelling, 
chamfrain,  that  favoured  by  the  O.E.D.  The  earlier 
term  testere,  though  still  used  by  Caxton  in  his 
Chivalry  printed  in  1484  had  been  replaced  in  com- 
mon speech  by  chaffron  as  early  as  about  1420.  The 
word  was  an  anglicized  form  of  the  Frenchchanfrain, 
which,  signifying  a  horse's  head  defence,  appeared  in 
the  French  tongue  at  the  opening  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century.  In  English  we  meet  with  it  first  in  the  Anturs 
of  Arthur  of  about  1420  as  'cheveronne,'  in  1465  as 
'shawfron,'  and  thereafter  as  'chaffron,'  'shaffron,' 
'shaferne,'  'chaufron'  and  even  'chieffront,'  becom- 


No  II.— GERMAN  CHAFFRON,  ABOUT  1515,  WITH  CABLING  AND 
CRESTING  :  THE  ESCUTCHEON   IS  ETCHED  WITH  A  JESTER 
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ing  stabilized  as  'shaffron'  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  The  'n'  of  the  original 
French  does  not  appear  until  Palsgrave 
in  1530  printed  the  word  '  chanfrain,' 
either  influenced  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
French,  or  possibly  misprinting  an  'n'  for 
an  'u.'  Thereafter  others  perpetuated  the 
error,  substituting  an 'm'  for  the  'n.' 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Hearst's  treasures, 
the  second  chaffron  to  be  illustrated  (No. 
ii)  is  a  superb  example  of  the  armourer's 
craft.  The  outline  is  boldly  designed  and 
the  execution  of  the  cresting  and  cabling 
is  masterly.  The  only  etching  present  oc- 
curs on  the  forehead  escutcheon.  Instead 
of  bearing  a  coat-of-arms  it  is  decorated 


No.  III. — GERMAN  CHAFFRON,  1520-1530,  FORMERLY  GILT 
THE  ESCUTCHEON  ETCHED  WITH  SAMSON  AND  THE  LION 


No.  IV.  ETCHED  AND  GILT  CHAFFRON  FROM  AN  AK.MOl'K  PROBABLY 
MADE  FOR  PHILIP  II  BY   KUNZ  LOCH  NEK  OF  NUREMBERG,   C.  1560 


with  the  figure  of  a  wandering  Jester  dragging 
behind  him  a  little  cart  wherein  reposes  his  lute. 
Above  his  head  is  a  label  carrying  the  words — 

SINLAVT  EN  AVF  EINEM  KAR  FIER  DIENARD.  The 

etching  and  draughtsmanship  are  of  high  qual- 
ity, and  are  forcefully  reminiscent  of  some  of 
Hans  Bugkmair's  camp  followers  in  the  Triumphs 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  This  chaffron  may  be 
safely  ascribed  to  an  Augsburg  or  Nuremberg 
atelier  of  about  15 15. 

No.  iii  is  an  equally  splendid  armament,  with 
bold  cabling  over  the  eye-holes  and  down  the 
centre.  It  was  originally  parcel  gilt,  but  only 
slight  traces  of  this  enrichment  have  survived. 
Between  the  groups  of  triple  crestings  the  ground 
is  etched  with  grotesque  human  figures  and 
flowering  scrolls.  The  forehead  escutcheon  is 
charged  with  Samson  and  the  Lion,  no  doubt 
introduced  as  a  talisman  to  ensure  victory  for  the 
rider.  For  a  similar  reason  the  man's  armour, 
which  is  also  in  Mr.  Hearst's  collection,  includes 
among  its  multitude  of  ornamental  motifs  a  fam- 
iliar sign  against  the  Evil  eye  and  against  bad 
fortune  generally.  This  chaffron,  which  may  be 
assigned  to  about  1 520-1530,  came  from  the  col- 
lection formerly  housed  at  the  Castle  of  Erbach 


HORSE-ARMOUR  AT  ST.  DONAT'S 


in  Odcnwald,  and  was  purchased  at  the  sale 
held  at  the  Galerie  Fischer  in  Lucerne  in  Sep- 
tember 1932. 

Historically  the  most  important  chaffron  in 
the  collection  is  illustrated  in  No.  iv.  The 
armour  of  which  it  forms  a  part  was  illustrated 
in  The  Connoisseur  for  January  1939  (p.  7, 
No.  vii).  This  splendid  armour,  the  work  of 
Kunz  Lochner  of  Nuremberg  about  1 560,  is 
said  with  considerable  probability  to  have 


No.  V.— ETCHED  AND  GILT  CHAFFRON  :  ON  THE  ESCUTCHEON 
THE  SAXON  ELECTORAL   ARMS  :  AUGSBURG  WORK,  1580-1590 


been  built  for  King  Philip  II  of  Spain.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Duke  Viktor  von 
Ratibor  at  the  Castle  of  Graffeneg  in  Austria. 

No.  v  is  also  of  historical  significance  and 
nearly  as  splendid  in  colour  and  rich  orna- 
ment as  No.  iv.  The  principal  decoration  con- 
sists of  wide  sunken  bands  and  borders  of  tro- 
phies of  arms,  armour  and  instruments  of 
martial  music,  gilt  on  a  black  and  dotted 


Nos.  VI  AND  VII.— TWO  CHAFFRONS  ETCHED  WITH  BANDS 
AND   BORDERS  :  OF    GERMAN    WORKMANSHIP,   ABOUT  1570 
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No.  VIII. — 'WHITE'  CHAFFRON,  GERMAN  WORKMANSHIP,  ABOUT 
1580  :  THE  FOREHEAD  ESCUTCHEON  HAS  BEEN   LEFT  BLANK 


ground;  the  main  surfaces  are  burnished 
white,  relieved  with  sunken  scrolls  of  foliage 
etched  and  gilt.  The  forehead  escutcheon 
bears  the  many-quartered  coat  of  the  Saxon 
Electors  with  an  inescutcheon  of  the  crossed 
swords  of  the  Arch-Marshalship  of  the  Empire. 
It  has  every  appearance  of  being  the  work  of 
that  master  craftsman  Anton  Peffenhauser  of 
Augsburg,  and  may  be  dated  about  1580- 
1590.  The  original  owner  must  have  been 
either  the  Elector  Augustus  who  died  in  1586, 
or  his  successor,  Christian  I,  who  died  in  1 59 1 . 

The  two  fine  chaffrons  illustrated  in  Nos.  vi 
and  vii  are  both  of  German  make  about  1570, 
and  illustrate  admirably  two  distinct  but  char- 
acteristic types  of  etched  decoration.  Both  are 
enriched  with  bands  of  moderate  width  and 
wide  borders,  in  the  one  case  the  motifs  being 
flowering  scrolls,  dolphins,  and  arms  on  a 
dotted  ground,  characteristic  of  the  South 
German  decorators  of  the  period,  while  the 


other  shows  an  arabesque  design  on  a  ground 
of  fine  scrolls. 

The  demi-chaffron  illustrated  in  No.  viii,  of 
German  origin  about  1580,  also  came  from 
the  Galerie  Fischer  sale  of  September  1932. 
Though  plain,  it  is  of  the  highest  quality,  and 
it  still  retains  its  original  leather  lining  secured 
by  brass-headed  rivets.  No.  ix,  another  Ger- 
man chqffron  of  about  1580,  is  equally  plain 
but  in  first-class  condition. 

The  last  chaffron  to  be  illustrated  (No.  x)  is 
a  colourful  and  picturesque  piece  that  may  be 
dated  close  to  the  end  of  the  century.  Of  blue- 
black  iron  it  is  bordered  and  ornamented  with 
engraved  and  gilt  brass.  The  original  red 
cloth  lining  and  the  blue  velvet  'piccadils' 
about  the  border  have  survived. 

When  it  appeared  at  the  Galerie  Fischer 
in  1932,  it  was  described  in  the  sale  cata- 
Lo  gue  as  bearing  the  arms  of  a  'Freiherr  von 
Schellenberg-Kissleck  of  Swabia.'  The  arms 
bear  no  resemblance  to  those  borne  by  this 
family.  Actually  they  are  those  of  Chris- 
toph  Schellendorf,  Landes-Hauptman  of  the 
Countship  of  Glatz  and  Freiherr  of  Konigs- 
bruck,  Kiihna,  Saatz  and  Halbau,  created  a 
Baron  in  1566 — quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  lozengy 


No.  IX. — CHAFFRON,  GERMAN  WORKMANSHIP,  ABOUT  1580 
THE    SINGLE    ORNAMENT    IS    A    CABLED    CENTRAL  RIDGE 
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argent  and  azure,  a  Jess  gules;  2nd  and  3rd,  sable, 
a  crowned  lion  [double-tailed]  or,  armed  gules.  C. 
1st  within  a  coronet  a  plump  of  peacock' 's  feathers 
between  two  proboscides  of  the  arms;  2nd  a  crowned 
lion  sejant  or  armed  gules  grasping  two  forked  pen- 
nons per  fess  argent  and  sable.  Koenig,  in  his 


No.  X. — CHAFFKON  OF  BI.AC KENED  IKON'  WITH  GILT  BRASS 
PORDERS,  WITH  THE  ARMS  OF  SCHELLENDORF  :  ABOUT  1600 


Adelshistorie,  1 727,  gives  a  very  full  account  of 
this  family  and  its  heraldry;  he  does  not,  how- 
ever, give  the  'plump  of  peacock's  feathers'  in 
the  dexter  crest. 

In  his  collection  of  horse-armour  Mr.  Hearst 
has  very  wisely  included  a  representative 
series  of  horse-muzzles,  all  of  exceptional 
quality  and  in  splendid  condition.  The  horse- 
muzzle  must  be  as  old  as  time,  but  these 
charming  steel  baskets,  pierced  with  dates, 
mottoes  and  coats-of-arms  seem  to  have  been 
a  German  invention  of  the  second  quarter  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century.  It  is  not  improbable 


Nos.  XI  AND  XII.— TWO  HORSE-MUZZLES,  ONE  WROUGHT  IN 
'RAGGED  STAVES,'  DATED  1537,  AND  THE  OTHER  DATED  1556 
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No.  XIII.— HORSE-MUZZLE,  PIERCED  WITH  ELABORATE  KNOTS 
FOLIAGE  AND  GROTESQUE  FIGURES:  IT  BEARS  THE  DATE  1569 


that  they  were  a  direct  borrowing  from  the 
Spanish  muzzle  translated  into  iron.  No.  xi, 
which  bears  the  exceptionally  early  date 
1 537,  came  from  Vienna,  being  purchased  at 
Sotheby's  on  July  2nd,  1936  (Lot  114).  The 
greater  part  of  the  metalwork  is  wrought  as 
'ragged  staves,'  the  front  being  ornamented 
with  winged  monster  and  two  smaller  serpents 
in  chased  iron.  The  'fret'  is  pierced  with  the 
initials  vdmie  .  .  .  an.  In  No.  xii  the  basket 
is  made  up  of  scrolls,  while  the  front  is  orna- 
mented with  a  stag's  head  caboshed.  The  'fret'  is 
pierced  with  initials  and  the  date  1 556.  In  No. 
xiii  the  sides  are  filled  with  flowering  scrolls 
and  grotesque  figures;  below  is  the  date  1569. 
In  the  last  example  (No.  xiv)  the  'fret'  is 
pierced  with  the  arms  of  Saxony  impaling  the 
crossed  swords  of  the  Arch-Marshalship  of  the 
Empire  supported  by  two  lions.  In  the  borders 
of  the  nostril  holes  appears  the  distich — in 

ALLER  NOTH  GOT  1ST  MEIN  TROST,  Separated 

by  the  date  1658 — 'In  every  need,  God  is  my 
comfort.' 

Horse-armour  did  not  long  survive  the 
opening  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  The 


chaffron,  the  first  element  of  the  complete  pan- 
oply to  be  evolved,  was  the  last  piece  to  go,  1 
and  there  exist  a  considerable  number  of  ar-  1 
mours  built  as  late  as  1635  which  include  a 
chaffron  among  their  'double  pieces.'  But  like 
the  ornamental  crescent  of  gilded  metal  called 
by  courtesy  a  'gorget,'  the  last  relic  of  the 
man-at-arms'  armour  cap-a-pe,  the  chaffron 
still  had  an  attenuated  existence,  has  still  in 
fact.  At  the  obsequies  of  knights  and  nobles  it 
had  always  been  customary  to  lead  in  the 
funeral" cortege  one  or  more  of  the  deceased's 
chargers  with  'on  their  fronts  shaffrons  of 
armes.'  The  practice  survived,  though  the  or- 
nament was  transferred  from  the  head  of  the  ' 
war-horse  to  those  of  the  horses  that  drew  the 
funeral  car.  As  the  one-time  purpose  was  for- 
gotten and  the  name  of  the  thing  itself  be- 
came but  a  vague  memory  to  all  save  perhaps 
the  clerks  of  the  arsenal  at  the  Tower,  chaffron, 
or  shaffron  as  it  was  generally  written  in  the 
late  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries, 
was  changed  in  common  speech  to  something 
that  people  knew.  Chaffron  became  chaperon, 
defined  by  Phillips  in  1696  as  'a  little  Es- 
cutcheon fix'd  in  the  forehead  of  the  Horses 


No.  XIV.— HORSE-MUZZLE  BEARING  THE  SAXON  ELECTORAL  ARMS 
WITH  LION  SUPPORTERS  ABOVE  A  MOTTO  AND  THE  DATE  1658 

(Concluded  on  page  62) 


THE    STAMP  COLLECTION  OF 
AGATHON  FABERGE 


By   L.    N.    and   M.  WILLIAMS 


T 


1 1 


O  the  collector  of 
fine  jewellery  the 
name  Faberge  sig- 
nifies that  which  is  ex- 
quisite and  superb.  To 
the  philatelist,  too,  the 
name  is  significant. 

However,  the  philate- 
list thinks  not  of  Carl 
but  his  son  Agathon,  and 
links  the  name  with  a 
matchless  collection  of 
the  stamps  issued  by  the 
Zemstvo  posts  of  Russia, 
and  with  other  but  hardly 
less  opulent  collections  of 
Poland,  Finland,  Im- 
perial Russia  and  Russian 
Levant. 

Before  the  revolution 
in  Russia  it  used  to  be 
said  of  Agathon  Faberge 
that  he  was  a  richer  man 
even  than  his  fabulously 
wealthy  father.  The  son's 
priceless  collection  of 
precious  stones  was  as  renowned  as  his 
palace  was  magnificent,  and  his  yacht  was  almost 
without  compeer  in  Russia.  He  was  a  connoisseur  of 
the  fine  arts. 

During  the  revolution  he  was  imprisoned,  but  later 
was  released,  as  the  Bolsheviks  had  need  of 
his  expert  artistic  knowledge.  Almost  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  he  was  set  to  help  in 
cataloguing  the  contents  of  the  'Hermitage.' 

His  stamp  collections  were  built  up  with 
discernment  over  a  period  of  many  years  and 
almost  without  regard  to  cost.  In  circum- 
stances such  as  these  it  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
surprising  that  the  collection  of  Zemstvo 
issues  contains  more  than  one  hundred  unicjue 
items,  while  in  the  other  collections  there 
are  many  superlative  blocks  and  covers,  un- 
matched anywhere  in  the  world. 

Before  the  Great  War  of  1914-18  Poland 
had  issued  only  one  adhesive  postage  stamp. 

It  Was  the  IO  kopecks,  blue  and  rose,  which         No.JII.—  FINLAND:TENKOPFXKSROSE:ANUNUSEDrE7£-j3£C//£BLOCKOFSIX 


LAND  10  KOPECKS 
FOUR  WITH  LOW- 
•E  STAMPS  SHOW- 
IMAGED  CLICHES 


No.  II.— FINLAND  :  FIVE  KOPECKS  BLUE  :  FOUR  PAIRS  USED  ON  AN  ENVELOPE 


made  its  appearance  on  January  1st,  i860.  The  die 
for  this  stamp  was  engraved  by  Heinrich  Majer,  and 
the  collection  contains  an  impression  of  the  blue  por- 
tion of  the  design  from  the  original  die  together  with 
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No.  IV. — FINLAND  :  5  PENNI  DEEP  BROWN  ON  PALE  LILAC  :  THE 
VERY   RARE   TETE-BECHE   VARIETY  (SEE   LEFT-HAND  STAMP) 


a  reproduction  in  black  and  white. 

The  10  kopecks  stamp  has  never  been  very  easy  to 
obtain,  either  in  used  or  unused  condition.  Perhaps 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  M.  Faberge  took  delight 
in  accumulating  no  fewer  than  800  specimens.  This 
was  not  a  case  of  stamp  hoarding,  for  the  specimens 
are  philatelically  different  and  present  a  fine  array  of 
shades,  pairs,  blocks,  postmarks  and  stamps  on  covers. 

Among  the  notable  items  may  be  mentioned  a  ver- 
tical strip  of  four  used  on  a  piece,  cancelled  with  the 
'102'  obliteration  and  showing  damaged  cliche  var- 
ieties at  the  left  on  the  lowest  three  stamps  (No.  i). 
Another  fine  item  is  a  horizontal  strip  of  five  bearing  a 
similar  postmark.  The  various  types  of  cancellations 
are  well  represented,  including  numeral  marks  in 
blue  and  in  red.  A  postmark  of  especial  rarity  is  the 
small  circular  dated  'Warszawa'  mark  in  red,  repre- 
sented by  a  fine  specimen  on  cover.  There  are  also 
many  of  these  Polish  stamps  bearing  Russian  post- 
marks, as  well  as  more  than  400  specimens  of  Russian 
stamps  used  in  Poland. 


No.  VL— THE  TIFLIS 
STAMP  (UNUSED) 


No.  V.— FINLAND  :  THE  20  KOPECKS  BLACK  ENVELOPE  STAMP 


The  collection  of  Finland  begins  with  an  elaborate 
display  of  the  early  imperforate  issues.  These  stamps 
first  appeared  in  April  1856;  there  were  only  two 
values,  5  kopecks,  blue,  and  10  kopecks,  rose.  Apart 
from  a  large  number  of  singles  and  pairs,  the  lower 
value  is  represented  by  four  horizontal  pairs  used  on 
the  back  of  an  envelope.  This  envelope  is  almost  cer- 
tainly the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence  (No.  ii). 

The  unused  5  kopecks  include  two  tete-beche  blocks 
of  four,  and  the  10  kopecks'  pieces  comprise  a  fine 
unused  tete-beche  block  of  six  (No.  iii)  as  well  as  an 
envelope  bearing  horizontal  strips  of  five  and  four  of 
the  same*  value  penmarked  but  tied  to  the  envelope 
by  a  'Stockholm'  postmark.  The  laid  paper  variety  of 
the  1858  issue  is  represented  by 
two  used  specimens,  one  of  them 
having  half  of  another  stamp 
attached;  this  half  is  tete-beche  in 
relation  to  the  complete  stamp. 

The  stamps  with  serpentine 
roulettingare  to  be  found  in  pro- 
fusion. They  include  one  of  the 
rarest  European  varieties :  the  5 
penni  deep  brown  on  pale  lilac 
in  a  tete-beche  pair  (No.  iv) .  There 

are  no  fewer  than  three  examples  of  this  variety,  two 
being  used  on  pieces  together  with  other  pairs  of  the 
normal  stamps.  This  tete-beche  was  first  discovered  in 
1904,  in  an  accumulation  of  old  Finnish  stamps  which 
had  been  the  property  of  a  deceased  collector.  There 
were  thousands  of  pairs  and  strips  of  the  rouletted 
issues,  a  large  number  being  in  the  form  of  two  pairs 
affixed  beside  each  other  on  letters,  as  though  the 
stamps  had  been  strips  of  four  which  were  divided 
through  the  middle  before  being  put  on  the  envelopes. 

It  is  thought  that  the  variety  occurred  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  By  mistake  a  cliche  of  the  10  penni  value 
was  inserted  in  the  plate  of  the  5  penni  and  numerous 
sheets  were  printed  before  the  error  was  noticed.  This 
accounts  for  the  existence  of  the  10  penni  stamps 
printed  in  the  colour  of  the  lower  value.  In  order  to 
correct  the  mistake  a  5  penni  cliche  was  substituted  in 
the  plate,  but  again  an  error  occurred,  as  the  cliche 
was  inserted  upside-down.  Comparatively  few  sheets 
seem  to  have  been  printed  from  the  plate  in  that  con- 
dition, as  very  few  examples  of  the  tete-beche  variety  are 
known  to  exist. 

The  scarcest  Finnish  item  in  the  Faberge  collection 
is  to  be  found  among  the  stationery,  and  is  the  20 
kopecks,  black,  envelope  stamp,  in  the  type  similar  to 
that  of  the  1856  adhesives.  The  stamp  is  printed  on 
the  flap  of  an  envelope  addressed  to  Abo,  and  is  post- 
marked 'Helsingfors'  and  dated  1853  (No.  v).  Only 
one  other  specimen  of  this  envelope  stamp  is  known : 
it  is  in  the  Helsingfors  Museum. 

About  November  1857  a  stamp  was  issued  at  Tiflis, 
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No.  VII.— RUSSIA  1858  :  A  MINT 
BLOCK  OF  THE  20  KOPECKS 
WITH  NUMERAL  WATERMARK 


the  payment  of  postage  on  letters  between  that  town  and  Kodshary,  some 
ten  miles  distant.  The  stamps  were  embossed  on  thick  white  paper  and  the  design 
contained  the  arms  of  Tiflis.  These  stamps,  which  had  a  face  value  of  6  kopecks 
each,  were  the  first  to  be  issued  in  Russia,  preceding  the  Covernment  stamps  by 
about  a  month.  The  collection  contains  three  unused  specimens  of  the  Tiflis 
stamps,  which  provide  an  appropriate  introduction  to  Russia  (No.  vi). 

From  the  host  of  superb  material  comprising  the  Russian  portion  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  select  a  few  items  worthy  of  special  mention.  The  10  kopecks  imper- 
forate of  the  first  issue  is  represented  by  265  copies,  in  singles,  pairs,  strips  and 
specimens  on  covers,  with  many  varieties  of  postmarks.  There  is  a  brilliant  mint 
block  of  four  of  the  20  kopecks  of  1858  with  the  numeral  watermark,  this  being  one 
of  the  only  two  such  blocks  known  to  exist  (No.  vii). 

Especially  noteworthy  among  the  later  issues  are  a  number  of  examples  with 
inverted  centres,  including  three  of  the  14  kopecks  of  1883-88,  four  of  the  same 
value  of  the  1889-94  series,  and  also  the  3  roubles  50  kopecks  and  the  7  roubles 
of  1902-04  (No.  viii).  The  collection  of  essays  and  proofs  contains  many  items  of 
both  philatelic  and  historical  interest,  among  them  designs  which  were  suggested 
by  a  Prague  artist  for  the  early  stamps,  and  a  number  of  other  essays  portraying  the  Tsar  which  were  rejected 
as  being  unsuitable  for  the  Romanoff  series. 

Among  the  Wenden  stamps  are  two  com- 
plete sheets  of  sixteen  of  the  2  kopecks,  rose 
and  green,  issued  in  1866,  the  third  row  on 
each  sheet  comprising  the  very  scarce  lete-beche 
variety.  Of  the  1863-71  issue  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent unused  block  of  six  of  the  4  kopecks 
from  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  sheet, 
showing  the  network  background  inverted 
(No.  ix).  Another  rare  specimen  in  this  group 
is  the  2  kopecks  of  1893,  showing  the  green 
arm  in  the  central  design  printed  twice. 

An  item  of  particular  interest  is  to  be  found 
in  the  issues  of  Russian  Levant.  It  is  an  unused 
vertical  pair  of  the  7  on  10  kopecks  provisional  of  1879,  with  the  upper  stamp  showing  the  surcharge  inverted. 
This  variety  is  not  listed  in  any  of  the  standard  catalogues  (No.  x).  As  the  surcharges  on  these  stamps  were 
applied  by  hand  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  error  occurred,  but  it  is  curious  that  apparently  it  should 
have  remained  not  generally  known  for  such  a  long  time  after  its  issue. 

The  Faberge  collectioi:  of  Zemstvo  stamps,  the  issues  made  for  franking  letters  between  outlying  districts 
of  Russia  and  the  nearest  point  served  by  the  Imperial  Post,  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  of  its  kind  ever  made. 
It  formed  the  basis  of  the  monumental  work  on  these  issues,  Die  Postwertzeichen  der  Russischen  Landschaftsamler, 
which  Faberge  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Carl  Schmidt,  and  the  publication  of  which  was 
interrupted  during  the  Great  War. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  unique  items  in  the  collection  number  over  100.  Apart 
from  these  there  are  many  entire  sheets  of  other  stamps  which  normally  are  rarely  found 

even  in  single  copies,  and  a  large  number  of 
specimens  on  original  letters. 

From  a  philatelic  viewpoint  it  is  sad  to  think 
that  these  collections,  in  which  the  owner  took 
so  great  a  pride,  and  which  survived  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  Great  War  and  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion, should  now  be  in  the  process  of  dispersal. 
However,  that  will  be  some  collectors'  good  for- 
tune, and  competition  for  most  of  the  unusual 
items  which  remain  is  certain  to  be  keen,  when 
they  come  under  the  hammer. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  H.  R.  Harmer  of 
Bond  St.,  for  the  photographs  used  in  this  article. 
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No.  IX.— WENDEN  : THE  4  KOPFXKS  WITH  NETWORK  BACKGROUND  INVERTED 


No.  VIII.— RUSSIA,  1902-1904  ISSUE  :  THE  3.50  AND 
7    ROUBLES    WITH    THE    CENTRES  INVERTED 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR  IN  AMERICA 

By    HELEN  COMSTOCK 


OTANI  ONIJI  III  IN  'THE  LOVED  WIFE'S  PARTICOLOURED 
LEADING  ROPE' :  PRINT  BY  SHARAKU :  BUCKINGHAM  GALLERIES 

SHARAKU  LOAN  EXHIBITION 

THE  most  complete  exhibition  ever  devoted  to 
the  work  of  Toshiisai  Sharaku  has  recently  been 
opened  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston 
and  will  go  later  to  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York.  It  is  seldom 
that  such  an  exhibition,  which  is  accompanied  by  the 
publication  of  The  Surviving  Works  of  Sharaku  by  Harold 
G.  Henderson  and  Louis  V.  Ledoux  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Society  for  Japanese  Studies,  has  been  at- 
tended by  so  much  collaboration  on  the  part  of  author- 
ities in  many  countries.  The  subjects  of  the  exhibition, 
1 08  originals  together  with  28  photographs  of  sub- 
jects unobtainable  in  American  collections,  represent 
the  list  of  136  prints  which  are  now  recognized  as  the 
full  number  of  his  known  works.  Identification  of  sub- 


jects of  the  prints,  which  are  almost  all  taken  from  the 
Kabuki,  or  popular  theatre,  has  been  considerably  ex- 
tended, and,  through  the  contributions  of  Dr.  Toshiro 
Ihara  and  Sutezo  Kimura  in  Tokyo,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  list  fully  the  titles  and  characters  of  the  eight- 
eenth-century theatre.  The  problem  of  working  out 
the  exact  identifications,  however,  is  not  regarded  as 
completely  solved,  and  while  many  corrections,  new 
attributions  and  suggestions  as  to  the  characters  repre- 
sented are  made  by  the  authors  of  the  catalogue,  at- 
tention is  drawn  to  doubtful  attributions. 

Sharaku's  work  seems  to  have  been  produced  in  a 
period  of  only  ten  months  in  1793-94.  He  was  a  No- 
dancer  in  the  service  of  the  Hachisuka  family  and 
lived  in  Edo  (Tokyo).  Almost  nothing  is  recorded  of 
him  and  none  of  the  facts  attendant  upon  his  extreme- 
ly short  but  highly  productive  career  is  known.  Most 
of  the  stories  told  of  him,  which  have  become  current 
since  his  discovery  by  Occidental  admirers,  are  not  ac- 
cepted by  his  serious  biographers,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  whom  is  Dr.  Fritz  Rumpf,  formerly  of  the 
Japaninstitut,  Berlin,  whose  book  was  published  in  1932. 

The  catalogue  of  the  191 1  exhibition  in  Paris,  in 
which  105  subjects  were  shown,  represented  a  mile- 
stone in  Sharaku's  recovery  from  oblivion,  for  until  he 
was  recognized  by  the  West,  there  was  no  apprecia- 
tion of  him  in  Japan.  At  present,  however,  his  work  is 
eagerly  sought  there,  and  the  collection  of  Kojiro 
Matsukata  in  Kobe,  with  74  examples,  is  the  largest 
known.  Next  comes  the  Buckingham  collection  of 
Chicago  and  the  Spaulding  collection  of  Boston,  both 
of  which  are  drawn  upon,  with  other  sources  public 
and  private,  for  the  exhibition. 

The  unusual  quality  of  these  actor  prints  is  too  well 
known  to  need  special  comment  here.  The  vitality  of 
his  work,  which  led  to  such  ruthless  portrayals  that 
they  are  said  to  have  rendered  both  his  work  and  him- 
self unpopular,  gives  to  his  presentations  a  living  and 
personal  quality  rare  in  a  national  art,  which  even  in 
its  popular  phases  has  adhered  to  formalized  types. 
Not  caricature,  but  with  that  skilful  admixture  of  ex- 
aggeration which  illuminates  expression  and  gesture, 
these  subjects  from  the  Japanese  stage  are  unique  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  development  of  the  Japanese 
style.  Sharaku  may  be  termed  an  innovator,  without 
progenitors  and  without  followers. 

The  present  showing  has  been  made  possible  by 
drawing  upon  the  following  sources  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned :  the  collections  of  Frederick 
S.  Colburn,  Gilbert  E.  Fuller,  Edward  Grabhorn, 
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Louis  V.  Ledoux,  Carl  Schaubstadter,  the  Duel  col- 
lection of  the  Fogg  Museum,  the  Church  and  Mans- 
field collections  at  the  Metropolitan,  the  Bigelow  col- 
lection in  Boston  and  the 
Mary  Andrews  Ladd  col- 
lection at  the  Portland  Art 
Museum. 


REAPPEARANCE 
OF  A  LOST 
CASSONE  PANEL 

THREE  cassone  panels, 
formerly  in  the  Tos- 
canelli  collection  in  Flor- 
ence, are  recorded  in  Schu- 
bring's  Cassoni,  Nos.  277- 
279,  as  having  disappeared 
since  the  sale  in  1883.  His 
description  is  based  on  the 
catalogue  of  the  collection, 
of  which  they  were  Nos. 
57-59,  and  are  described  as 
Scenes  from  theLifeofThemis- 
tccles  and  Cimon.  Schubring 
remarks  that  as  this  is  an 
unusual  subject,  not  ap- 
pearing before,  the  record 
is  possibly  wrong,  and  an- 
other subject  is  intended. 
He  also  mentions  that  the 
designs  show  the  arms  of 
the  Rucellai  and  Vettori 
families  and  notes  that 
Caterina  Rucellai  and 
Piero  de  Francesco  Vettori 
were  married  in  1463. 
There  has  recendy  come  to 
light  a  single  panel,  now  in 
the  possession  of  Dr.  Paul 
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MADONNA  AND  CHILD  :  POLYCHROMED  TERRA-COTTA  :  JACOPO 
DELL  A  QUERCIA  :  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST  COLLECTION 


Drey,  which  without  doubt  is  one  of  the  series  in  ques- 
tion, since  it  agrees  in  subject  and  measurement  and 
shows  the  arms  and  emblems  of  the  Rucellai  and  Vet- 
tori, prominently  displayed 
on  tents,  boats  and  banners. 
The  scene  presents  the 
crossing  of  the  Hellespont 
by  Xerxes,  shown  at  the 
upper  right;  in  the  centre, 
Cimon,  witnessing  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  captured  gen- 
eral; and,  at  the  left,  Per- 
icles and  followers  advanc- 
ing with  banners.  The  fore- 
ground is  given  to  the  con- 
flict of  the  opposing  forces. 

This  covers  a  rather  wide 
chronology  of  the  Persian 
wars,  Xerxes  not  being  the 
leader  of  the  foe  in  Cimon's 
period,  but  in  that  of 
Themistocles,  while  Peri- 
cles, though  a  contempo- 
rary of  Cimon,  was  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  leadership  of 
the  Athenianstate. Themis- 
tocles, actually  the  victor 
over  Xerxes  at  Salamis, 
presumably  appeared  on 
the  panels  which  are  still 
missing.  Conspicuous  on 
the  boats  of  the  Athenians 
at  the  right  of  the  panel 
(seemingly  the  battle  of  Sa- 
lamis) are  the  arms  of  the 
Rucellai,  which  are:  per 
bend,  in  chief  gules  a  lion  pas- 
sant argent,  a  base  barry  in- 
dented azure  and  or.  Next  to 
them  are  the  Vettori :  sable 
and  argent,  on  a  bend  azure 
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four  fleurs-de-lys  or.  The  crest  of  the  Vettori,  three 
plumes,  is  shown  on  the  tent  of  Cimon  and  appears  on 
the  helmets  of  the  warriors  with  Pericles.  The  style 
associates  this  work  with  the  name  of  the  Anghiari 
Master,  whose  Battle  of  Anghiari  is  in  Dublin.  With  his 
Triumph  of  JEmilius  Paulus  at  Pisa  and  the  Camp  of  the 
Romans  and  Gauls  from  the  Lazzaroni  collection,  the 
present  panel  has  much  in  common  in  its  facial  types 
and  architectural  and  costume  detail. 


JACOPO  DELLA  QUERCIA'S  MADONNA 
IN  THE  HEARST  COLLECTION 

ONE  of  the  works  of  the  great  Sienese  sculptor, 
Jacopo  della  Quercia,  is  included  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  collection  at  the 
new  galleries  of  the  International  Studio  Art  Corpor- 
ation on  Fifty-Seventh  Street.  The  subject  is  a  poly- 
chromed  terra-cotta  Madonna  and  Child,  in  which  the 
fine  delicacy  of  the  features  of  the  Virgin  relate  her  to 
Jacopo's  figure  of  Ilaria  del  Carretto,  whose  monu- 
ment at  Lucca  is  Jacopo's  earliest  known  work.  The 
latter  was  probably  executed  about  1406,  and  as  the 
artist  must  have  been  close  upon  forty  at  the  time  (the 
exact  year  of  his  birth  being  unknown)  it  must  thus  be 
considered  a  mature  expression  of  his  style.  Of  his 
artistic  ancestry  nothing  is  known,  and  one  can  only 
surmise  that  he  must  have  had  some  means  of  absorb- 
ing Florentine  influence  as  well  as  drawing  upon  the 
resources  of  his  native  Siena.  He  was  sufficiently  re- 
cognized by  1 40 1  to  have  competed  for  the  Baptistery 
doors  in  Florence,  but  his  design  has  been  lost.  Most  of 
his  work  was  done  in  Siena,  Lucca,  Bologna  and  Fer- 
rara.  He  was  widely  sought  after  and  seems  altern- 
ately to  have  pleased  and  exasperated  his  patrons,  for 
his  work,  when  completed,  was  entirely  satisfying,  but 
his  dilatory  methods  led  to  incredibly  long  delays,  and 
at  least  two  cities  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  putting 
him  in  prison  in  order  to  detain  him  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  his  work. 

Jacopo,  who  was  greatly  admired  by  Michelangelo, 
combines  to  a  rare  degree  gentleness  and  strength, 
delicacy  and  power.  His  seated  Virgin  in  the  Louvre 
is  a  work  which  commands  attention  from  this  un- 
usual blending  of  opposites.  In  the  Gardner  collection 
in  Boston  there  is  a  Madonna  and  Child  which,  like  the 
Hearst  sculpture,  shows  that  tender  interplay  of  feel- 
ing between  the  Mother  and  Child  which  is  found 
in  Sienese  paintings,  associated,  for  example,  with 
those  of  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti. 

Jacopo  lived  to  be  seventy,  but  he  had  not  finished 
all  of  his  many  contracts  for  great  sculptural  decora- 
tions. His  most  ambitious  undertaking  was  for  the 
doors  of  San  Petronio  in  Bologna,  on  which  he  worked 
for  more  than  twelve  years  and  left  unfinished.  The 


A  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  PORTRAIT  OF  AN  UNKNOWN  MAN 
BY  RALPH  EARL  :  BY  COURTESY  OK  THE  OLD  PRINT  SHOP 


Fonte  Gaia  at  Siena,  is,  however,  his  most  famous  work, 
the  design  showing  the  Virgin  and  Child  among  eight 
Virtues.  These  figures  have  been  sadly  marred  by 
weathering,  but,  from  the  figure  of  the  Ilaria,  which 
retains  all  its  freshness  as  a  sepulchral  monument,  one 
can  imagine  what  they  were  originally.  The  present 
work  was  formerly  on  loan  for  a  long  period  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

A  NEWLY  DISCOVERED  RALPH  EARL 

THE  lately  discovered  portrait  of  an  unknown  man 
by  Ralph  Earl,  signed  and  dated  1799,  which  is 
reproduced  here  by  courtesy  of  The  Old  Print  Shop, 
is  doubtless  of  one  of  his  many  Connecticut  patrons,  of 
whom  he  has  left  so  diverse  a  record  during  his  late 
period.  Taken  as  a  group,  the  portraits  of  the  Tall- 
madges,  Ellsworths,  and  others  of  his  subjects  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Litchfield,  Hartford  and  New  Lon- 
don, form  a  rich  impression  of  contemporary  life,  the 
people,  their  dress,  the  interiors  in  which  they  lived, 
their  houses,  and  even  the  landscape.  Earl  was  a  tran- 
scriber of  what  he  saw,  not  a  commentator,  and  by  no 
means  inclined  to  the  decorative  for  its  own  sake.  His 
elaborate  renderings  of  women's  costume  come  from 
his  own  observation,  and  are  not  the  result  of  an  inclina- 
tion toward  the  ornate.  His  portraits  of  men  do  not 
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show  much  variety  of  treatment  save  the  lull-length 
figures  in  interiors.  The  pose  employed  here,  showing 
the  crossed  legs  and  the  buckle  ol"  the  knee  breeches, 
the  nail-studded  seat  rail  of  the  chair,  are  in  the  nature 
of  a  formula.  Yet  a  certain  vigorous  energy  pervades 
even  a  conventional  treatment;  there  is  nothing  lax  in 
his  manner  of  regarding  his  sitter,  and,  after  accepting 
a  certain  pattern  for  the  main  outlines  of  his  picture, 
he  plunges  into  the  problem  of  forthright  portraiture. 

In  his  early  work,  such  as  the  Roger  Sherman  at  the 
Yale  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  he  is  a  genuine  primitive, 
crude  but  eloquent.  It  is  not  known  under  whom  he 
studied,  but  he  was  probably  largely  self-taught.  He 
went  to  England,  where  he  gained  considerable  facil- 
ity, and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Returning 
to  America  in  1786  he  entered  upon  a  third  phase  of 
his  style.  His  innate  realism  caused  him  to  lay  aside 
much  that  he  had  learned  in  Europe,  and  he  shows 
again  the  quality  of  the  'primitive,'  or  at  least  a  pion- 
eer, for  his  last  work  by  no  means  repeats  the  first. 
His  personal  influence  in  his  own  period  was  not  great. 
He  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  in  any  sense  the  founder 
of  a  school.  He  was  an  individual 
painter,  working  alone,  and  in- 
fluencing few,  but  one  who  made 
a  considerable  contribution  to 
the  realistic  current  that  entered 
American  art  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 


FRENCH  SCULPTURE 
OF  THREE  CENTURIES 

AS  an  introduction  to  the 
group  of  seventeenth,  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth-century 
French  sculptures  brought  to- 
gether in  a  recent  exhibition  by 
Arnold  Seligmann,  Rey  &  Co., 
there  was  the  figure  of  Lambert 
Adam's  Neptune,  which  shows 
strongly  the  influence  of  Bernini, 
and  indicates  the  kinship  of 
French  sculpture  with  Italian 
sources  which  was  maintained 
through  changing  periods. 
Francois  Girardon's  marble 
medallion  of  the  Dauphin,  ex- 
ecuted with  delicate  precision 
in  low  relief,  is  an  expression  of 
the  late  Renaissance.  In  Joseph- 
Charles  Marin's  Le  Baiser,  there 
is  the  influence  of  Pompeii,  and 
in  Clodion,  with  his  bas-relief  of 
a  triumphal  procession,  the  re- 


sult of  eightcenth-ceniury  contact  with  the  Greek  tradi- 
tion. Clodion's  pair  of  terra-cotta  statuettes  here  repro- 
duced, formerly  in  the  Stroganoff  collection,  are  dated 
Rome,  iy6^.  In  this  form  of  classicism  the  late  Eight- 
eenth Century  expressed  in  sculpture  what  came  into 
painting  only  in  the  Nineteenth.  By  that  time  sculp- 
ture itself  had  taken  other  forms  out  of  its  own  abund- 
ance of  inner  vitality.  In  Caffieri,  Houdon  and  Car- 
peaux,  an  unfettered  spirit  works  refreshingly.  The 
Apollo  of  Carpeaux,  a  study  for  a  figure  at  the  Paris 
Opera,  is  full  of  originality.  In  Carpeaux  and  in 
Dalou,  his  pupil,  the  age  of  Delacroix  is  manifested. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  Lemoyne's  Head  of  a 
Woman,  which  is  excellent,  straightforward  portraiture 
expressed  with  eighteenth-century  grace.  Falconet  and 
Pajou  were  represented,  and  the  little-known  Louis 
Savageau,  with  a  late  work  in  the  Empire  style,  a 
Portrait  of  the  Princess  Murat,  which  was  a  plastic  inter- 
pretation of  David  and  Ingres. 

Out  of  the  work  of  these  liberators  grew  what  was 
destined  to  become  the  greatest  school  of  sculpture 
in  modern  Europe. 


A  PAIR  OF  TERRA  COTTA  FIGURINES  BY  CLODION,  DATED  ROME  1763  :  IN  THE  EXHIBI- 
TION OF  THREE  CENTURIES  OF  FRENCH  SCULPTURE,  BY  ARNOLD  SELIGMANN,  REY  &  CO. 
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The  dress  of  the  present  subject,  the  sleeves, 
the  collar,  the  buttons  on  the  doublet,  is  like 
that  worn  by  the  man  in  Salviati's  portrait  in 
the  museum  at  Naples  which  tradition  says  is 
Antonio  Tebaldeo,  the  Ferrarese  poet,  pre- 
ceptor of  Isabella  d'Este  and  a  member  of 
her  court  at  Mantua.  In  all  probability  the 
present  subject  is  from  a  Mantuan  family,  to 
judge  from  the  dress  and  the  way  of  wearing 
the  beard,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it 
may  be  one  of  the  Gonzaga.  While  Salviati 
worked  chiefly  in  Florence  and  Rome,  he 
"was  in  Mantua  in  1541. 

In  Salviati's  self-portrait  in  the  Colonna 
Gallery  in  Rome  he  uses  red  embroidered 
hangings  at  the  back  with  almost  the  same 
pattern  as  in  the  present  painting,  executed 
with  that  perfection  of  detail  which  is  not 
meticulous  but  has  a  definite  strength.  The 
painting  illustrated,  which  was  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Horace  Harding,  was  formerly 
owned  in  England. 


STUART'S  PORTRAIT 
OF  BISHOP  BERTSON 
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PORTRAIT  OF  BISHOP  BERTSON  BY  GILBERT  STUART  :  ITS  IDENTITY  HAS 
ONLY  RECENTLY  BEEN  ESTABLISHED  :  COURTESY  PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES 


A  SALVIATI  IN  A  PORTRAIT  EXHIBITION 

A GALLERY  has  recently  been  opened  in  New 
York  by  James  St.  L.  O'Toole,  who  brought 
together  for  his  opening  exhibition  several  months  ago 
an  exceptional  group  of  portraits.  It  is  seldom  that 
such  outstanding  examples  of  the  British  school  are 
seen  as  Gainsborough's  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  Reynolds' 
Mrs.  Freeman,  Jr.,  and  Hoppner's  Lady  Redesdale.  A 
Tintoretto  from  the  Albani  collection  in  Rome,  show- 
ing a  Venetian  ambassador,  Moroni's  Portrait  of 
Giulio  Gilardi,  Sebastiano  del  Piombo's  Portrait  of  a 
Prelate,  a  pair  by  Antonio  Moro,  Aert  de  Gelder's 
Boer  Haven  and  His  Wife,  and  an  unusually  beautiful 
portrait  of  a  little  boy,  Victor  Guye,  by  Goya,  ex- 
tended the  range  of  subjects  through  the  leading 
portrait  schools. 

Reproduced  here  is  Salviati's  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman, 
which  ranks  with  his  finest  productions  in  this  field. 
Comparable  to  it  in  America  is  the  Worcester  Mu- 
seum's Portrait  of  Francesco  degli  Albizzi-  The  typical 
Florentine  dress  of  the  latter,  with  its  long  loose  cloak, 
is  painted  with  the  same  masterful  perfection  of  detail. 


HE  recent  dispersal  of  the  collection  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Cornelius  J.  Sullivan  at  the 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries  brought  into  view  a 
portrait  from  Gilbert  Stuart's  Irish  period 
which  has  up  to  the  present  been  inaccu- 
rately recorded.  The  pioneer  Stuart  scholar, 
George  Mason,  mentions  it  as  Dean  Butson,  while 
Lawrence  Park's  Gilbert  Stuart  gives  it  as  Dean  Beatson, 
without  any  biographical  note.  Among  the  clergy  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dublin  while  Stuart  was  in  Ireland  was 
Christopher  Bertson  (1749- 1836),  at  that  time  Dean 
of  Waterford,  who,  without  doubt,  was  Stuart's  sitter. 
He  went  to  Ireland  in  1774,  the  year  of  his  marriage 
to  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Gould  of  Sharpham 
Park,  Somersetshire.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  Dean 
of  Waterford  and  in  1802  Chancellor  of  Fern.  He  was 
elevated  to  a  Bishopric  in  1804,  and  thirty-two  years 
later  died  at  Bath,  where  he  was  buried  in  the 
Abbey  Church. 

Gilbert  Stuart  was  in  Ireland  from  1788  to  1  792,  an 
extremely  active  period,  in  which  he  did  not  lack  for 
distinguished  sitters.  He  seems  to  have  been  accepted 
both  as  an  artist  and  as  an  acquisition  to  the  social  life 
of  Dublin,  where  his  love  for  conviviality  is  admitted 
by  his  daughter  to  have  been  too  freely  gratified  to 
permit  of  solidifying  the  family  fortunes  at  this  time. 
He  was  a  lavish  and  popular  host  at  his  home  at  Still- 
organ  Park,  and  when  he  finally  left  Ireland  it  was  to 
return  to  America  in  the  hope  of  a  remunerative 
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career  in  painting  portraits  of  Washington,  for  which 
he  anticipated  a  great  demand.  In  this  assumption  he 
was  justified.  His  return  to  his  native  country  cut  short 
the  Irish  sojourn  of  four  years.  He  seems  to  have  left  a 
pleasant  impression  behind  him,  for  he  was  years  after 
affectionately  referred  to  as  'our  Irish  Stuart'  and  his 
portraits  were  held  in  esteem.  Among  his  sitters  were 
John  Fitzgibbon,  Earl  of  Clare  and  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  the  Right  Honourable  John  Beresford,  who 
was  prominent  in  the  political  life  of  Dublin  at  the 
time,  William  Burton  Conyngham,  later  Lord  Plunket, 
Baron  Oriel  of  Ferrard,  speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Normanton,  the 
Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  and  at  least  a  dozen  more 
from  the  same  level  of  Irish  society.  He  painted  a  num- 
ber of  ecclesiastics,  among  them  the  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
also  William  Preston,  Bishop  of  Kildare,  and  Euseby 
Cleaver,  Bishop  of  Cork,  later  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

The  portrait  of  Bishop  Bertson  is  ex- 
ecuted with  considerable  freedom,  keep- 
ing something  of  a  sketch-like  quality  in 
the  rendering  of  the  detail  of  the  costume 
and  making  full  use  of  the  value  of  white, 
which  Stuart  always  handled  effectively. 


VAN  DYCK'S  'HENRIETTA 
MARIA'  ACQUIRED  BY  MUSEUM 

VAN  DYCK'S  portrait  of  Henrietta 
Maria  from  the  collection  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  Savernake,  Marl- 
borough, Wilts,  has  recently  been  ac- 
quired by  the  San  Diego  Fine  Arts  Gal- 
lery through  M.  Knoedler  &  Co. 

Van  Dyck  painted  thhteen  portraits 
of  the  Queen  alone,  according  to  Lionel 
Cust.  This  is  the  portrait  mentioned  in 
the  painter's  records  of  the  year  1638- 
1639  as  of  'the  Queen  dressed  in  blue, 
given  to  the  Comte  d'Ollande.'  In  addi- 
tion, Van  Dyck  painted  her  six  times 
with  the  King.  In  the  Ailesbury  portrait 
she  is  shown  seated,  holding  roses  in  her 
left  hand.  Her  right  arm  is  resting  on  a 
table  by  the  Royal  Crown.  Her  blue  silk 
dress  has  slashed  sleeves,  and  is  richly 
ornamented  with  jewels.  Van  Dyck  was 
skilled  in  making  use  of  the  accessories 
to  give  a  regal  effect.  No  queen  has  been 
more  fortunately  presented  to  posterity 
than  Henrietta  Maria  by  the  subtle  and 
graceful  art  of  the  great  Fleming.  Too 
great  an  artist  to  condescend  to  mere 
idealization,  he  gives  us  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  queen,  making  the  best 


of  her  claims  to  beauty,  but  not  sparing  the  somewhat 
heavy  lower  lip  and  chin.  Van  Dyck  realized  the  effect- 
iveness of  this  treatment  of  the  seated  figure,  shown  to 
the  knees,  which  gives  an  opportunity  to  build  up  a 
composition  with  greater  spatial  freedom  than  a  slightly 
shorter  length.  It  approaches  somewhat  the  formality  of 
the  full  length,  and  can  employ  with  almost  equal  ex- 
pressiveness the  gesture  of  the  hands.  This  portrait  was 
included  in  the  loan  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Van  Dyck 
held  some  years  ago  at  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 


The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  will  hold  its 
Fifteenth  exhibition  of  Contemporary  American  In- 
dustrial Art  this  year  in  the  large  gallery  D6,  set  apart 
for  such  special  displays,  between  April  16,  on  which 
date  there  will  be  a  private  view  for  Members  of  the 
Museum,  and  September  15.  A  comprehensive  series 
of  house  schemes  will  be  presented. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  GENTLEMAN  BY  FRANCESCO  SALVIATI,  1510-1563  :  OIL  ON  CAN- 
VAS 36*  x  4SJ  IN.  :  SEEN  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  JAMES  ST.   L.   O'TOOLE  GALLERY 
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BY-PASS  :  BY  LEONARD  J.  FULLER,  R.O.I.,  UNITED  ARTISTS'  EXHIBITION,  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 


THE  UNITED  ARTISTS'  EXHIBITION 

THE  United  Artists'  Exhibition  in  aid  of  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Red  Cross  and  St.  John  Fund 
and  the  Artists'  General  Benevolent  Institution, 
held  at  the  Royal  Academy  from  January  5th  to 
March  gth,  is  an  art  event  of  particular  significance.  It 
inaugurates  a  new  principle,  being  a  concession  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times  and  an  act  of  grace  to  outside 
schools,  often  hostile  to  the  Academy,  but  by  no  means 
united  among  themselves.  Twenty-four  art  societies 
have  contributed,  besides  the  Royal  Academy  itself, 
and  in  numerical  strength  the  show  runs  to  nearly 
2,200  exhibits.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  fairly 
representative  cross-section  of  contemporary  British 
art  movements.  The  effect  is  that  of  a  pleasantly  varie- 
gated mosaic  in  which  the  pattern  of  our  lives  and 
modes  of  thought  are  faithfully  depicted,  mainly  in 
the  warp  and  woof  of  paint.  Drawings,  engravings, 
lithographs  and  sculpture  make  up  the  less  highly 
coloured  but  important  balance.  In  so  vast  a  show,  it 
is  surprising  that  such  a  high  level  of  performance  has 
been  maintained,  but  the  net  has  been  widelv  cast, 


and  many  old  friends  are 
seen  again  on  the  walls — 
none  the  less  welcome  for 
that.  And  naturally  so  lib- 
eral a  policy  has  let  in  a 
certain  amount  of  artistic 
rabies — manifested  princi- 
pally in  Rooms  VII  and 
VIII — which  incidentally 
have  many  redeeming  fea- 
tures. Here  are  most  of  the 
wild  men  gathered  together, 
rallying  round  such  stal- 
warts as  Richard  Sickert 
and  Augustus  John,  with 
whom,  for  heaven  knows 
what  reason,  they  are  often 
linked.  But  how  piquant  it 
seems  to  find  such  strange 
bedfellows  as  Carl  ton  Smith 
and  John  Tunnard,  Alfred 
Praga  and  Ben  Nicholson, 
Robert  W.  Allan  and  H.  S. 
Williamson,  Algernon 
Newton  and  Eileen  Agar. 
Here  is  indeed  a  meeting 
of  extremes  ! 
The  easel,  or  domestic  picture  (as  apart  from  the  gal- 
lery painting),  is  a  product  of  modern  civilization.  Its 
rightful  place  is  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  our  houses  and 
wherever  we  can  find  space  for  it.  And  in  this  connexion 
it  would  seem  once  again  that  the  most  appropriate 
form  of  picture  decoration  for  the  average  Englishman's 
home  is  the  water-colour  drawing,  a  polite  art  in  which 
the  Englishman  still  excels.  Ample  proof  of  this  is  seen 
in  Room  I,  where  we  counted  so  many  agreeable  and 
accomplished  works  in  this  medium  that  within  our 
limited  space  it  would  be  invidious  to  mention  even  a 
few  in  particular.  Most  of  them  bear  witness  to  the 
artist's  mastery  of  the  technique  of  his  difficult  task,  of 
his  successful  search  for  light  through  control  of  colour 
and  his  skill  in  draughtsmanship.  Manipulation  of  this 
intractable  medium  is  no  light  matter.  At  least  thirty  of 
especial  merit  amongst  many  more,  almost  equally  de- 
serving, make  this  room  an  exceedingly  attractive  one, 
and  it  should  certainly  tempt  purchasers,  who  may  be 
certain  of  obtaining  value  for  their  outlay.  And  here  let 
it  be  said  that  in  each  case  the  artist  has  agreed  to  sur- 
render one-half  the  price  of  a  work  sold,  to  be  divided 
equally  among  the  benevolences  mentioned  above. 
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THE  LOVERS  :  MEZZOTINT  IN  COLOURS  BY  EDMUND  WARDLE 
AFTER  THE  PAINTING  BY  FRANCOIS  BOUCHER  IN  THE 
POSSESSION  OF  THE  BANQUE  1)1.'  FRANCE  :  TO  BE  PUB- 
LISHED BY  MESSRS.  FROST  AND  REED,  LTD.,  BY  WHOSE 
PERMISSION  IT  IS  HERE  REPRODUCED    (See  pages  48  and  83) 
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I  ho  oil  paintings  in  Room  II  make  a  hi  ave 
appeal  for  notice.  Here  the  New  English  Art 
Cluh  seems  to  have  its  principal  stronghold, 
though  its  distinguished  members,  wisely 
scattered,  strengthen  and  buttress  other  so- 
cieties. Veterans  such  as  Wilson  Steer  (Eastby 
Abbey),  Professor  Frederick  Brown  (The  Ivy 
Arch)  and  Ethel  Walker  (Decoration:  Spring) 
hold  their  own  nobly,  though  the  last  named 
always  seems  to  me  better  in  promise  than 
performance  and  in  the  results  to  lose  coher- 
ence. Lucien  Pissarro,  another  revered  elder 
of  the  Club,  is  here  with  a  characteristic 
scene  La  Chapelle  de  S.  Frangois,  Bormes,  and 
also  in  effigy,  sympathetically  presented  by 
his  fellow-member  J.  B.  Manson.  Here  also 
is  James  Wilkie's  pleasantly  low-toned  Mrs. 
Robins.  An  equally  pleasing  and  subtly  ob- 
served work  is  Charles  CundalPs  Early  Morn- 
ing, Avila.  In  the  larger  South  Room  is  a  sinis- 
ter comment  on  our  unhappy  days,  the  fear- 
some spectre  in  a  gas-mask  and  tin  hat,  Homo 
Sapiens,  MCMXL,  by  Rudolf  Sauter.  Why  in- 
trude it  further  upon  our  notice? 

There  is  material  enough  for  a  lengthy  ar- 
ticle in  Gallery  III  alone.  Here  are  classics 
like  A.  K.  Lawrence,  with  a  beautiful  sunset- 
flushed  Venus,  whose  allurementsare  couched 
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amid  ultramarine  blues  and  smouldering  reds,  and  the  same  artist's 
Florentine-looking  Leda,  Philip  Padwick's  The  Brooks,  Wilfred  de 
Glehn's  The  Ford,  Wiltshire,  A.J.  Munnings'  The  Hind's  Head  at  Bray, 
W.  Russell  Flint's  Spanish  Gypsies  in  Festal  Attire,  Frederick  Whit- 
ing's very  able  work  The  Sculptor,  a  classically  designed  landscape 
Ash  Trees,  with  its  reminiscences  of  Wilson  and  Gainsborough,  by 
Charles  Knight,  another,  Pembroke  Castle  by  Bertram  Nicholls, 
and  yet  another  with  beautifully  drawn  trees,  Jacobean  Ruin, 
Capriccio,  by  Hesketh  Hubbard,  and  there  is  a  pretty  design  of 
tulips  in  Mow  June,  by  Amy  K.  Browning.  Effective  pieces  are  The 
Market  Square,  St.  Tropez,  by  R.  O.  Dunlop,  The  Jolly  Sailor,  a  virile 
work  by  T.  C.  Dugdale,  and  Portrait  of  an  Old  Man,  having  a  facial 
resemblance  to  one  of  Velazquez's  dwarfs,  by  R.  G.  Eves.  Others 
worthy  of  note  are  The  Caledonian  Market,  by  Harry  Morley,  Dawn 
Patrol,  by  Norman  Wilkinson,  and  The  Sister,  by  A.  R.  Thomson. 
Here  also  are  Laura  Knight's  very  realistic  demi-nude  The  Golden 
Girl,  a  charming  Decoration  for  a  Garden  Room  by  Grace  Wheatley 
and  The  Sloe,  the  Pear  and  Spring  by  William  H.  Dudley.  In  Gallery 
IV  we  are  diverted  by  John  Copley's  energetic  fantasia  The  Violin- 
ist, Elizabeth  Polunin's  Chaliapine,  Iain  MacNab's  rather  airless 
Spring  Landscape,  Spain,  W.  R.  Brearley's  The  Gypsy,  Algernon  New- 
ton's Surrey  Canal,  Camberwell,  the  vivid  sunlight  of  Dorothea  Sharp's 
Children  s  Playground,  Paris,  the  strong  landscape  Mear  Picket  Post, 
Mew  Forest,  by  Leonard  Richmond,  Earth,  Air  and  Water,  by  M.  F. 
de  Montmorency,  In  the  Sanatorium  Grounds,  by  Arian  Hill,  After  the 
Race,  by  A.  J.  Munnings,  Holborn  Viaduct,  a  discovery  in  the  pictur- 
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esque,  by  Denys  G.  Wells,  In  Church  St.,  Kensington,  by 
John  Cole,  who  specializes  in  quaint  shop  fronts  and 
paints  them  so  effectively,  and  the  perfect  classicism  of 
The  Beggar's  Bridge,  Glaisdale,  by  Bertram  Nicholls.  In 
Gallery  V,  mainly  given  up  to  marine  paintings,  we 
particularly  noted  Sea  Power,  by  Norman  Wilkinson, 
One  Design  Racing  on  Oulton  Broad,  by  Aileen  Elliott, 
Flight,  by  Borlase  Smart,  '  Traffic  and  Discoverie,'  by  W. 
E.  Wigfull,  Line  Ahead,  by  Charles  Pears,  The  Seven  Seas, 
by  Donald  Tower,  and  Whit  Monday,  by  Campbell  B. 
Mellon,  whose  exceptional  sense  of  tone  values  we  have 
noted  before.  A  few  portraits  in  Gallery  VI  stand  out 
with  special  distinction,  Miss  Oriel  Ross,  by  Doris  Zin- 
keisen,  Major  H.  C.  Chapman,  by  Francis  Hodge,  The 
Authoress,  by  Suzanne  Beadle,  Black  and  Silver,  by 
Edmond  Brock  and  a  landscape  by  Walter  Bayes,  The 
Somrne  at  St.  Valery.  There  are  many  more  works  deserv- 
ing of  mention  in  this  vast  show,  but  space  ruthlessly 
short-circuits  our  intention.  The  sculpture  and  black 
and  white  sections  mainly  run  to  small  works,  and 
the  latter  is  particularly  strong. 

If  we  had  to  make  our  own  choice  as  to  the  most  at- 
tractive work  of  sculpture  in  the  whole  exhibition,  it 
would  be  for  Charles  Wheeler's  Fragment,  carved  in 
Pentelic  marble.  Besides  showing  rare  skill  in  the 
treatment,  it  is  persuasively  stimulating  to  the  imagi- 
nation, intimating  as  it  does  at  a  rare  and  elusive 
something  precious  and  desirable,  but  perhaps  never 
capable  of  fulfilment.  Being  left  as  it  is,  it  is  exactly 
right.  This  is  indeed  a  work  of  art. 

Though  attendance  has  been  good  up  to  the  time  of 
writing,  sales  have  not  come  up  to  expectation.  The 
public  is  torn  between  the  desire  to  spend  and  help 
their  fellow-creatures  to  earn  a  living  and  at  the  same 
time  benefit  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  Chancellor's  ex- 
hortation to  save.  Circulation  of  money,  we  have  al- 
ways been  told,  is  the  soul  of  business,  and  artists  have 
as  much  right  to  live  as  any  other  section  of  the 
community. 

VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 

IT  is  good  to  have  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
at  least  partially,  opened  again.  A  small  number  of 
exhibits  have  been  placed  on  view,  just  sufficient  to 
make  an  hour's  relaxation  from  our  ceaseless  vigilance 
and  obsession  with  war  concerns.  They  are  well  chosen 
and  well  displayed.  In  the  basement  (Exhibition 
Road  Entrance)  is  a  selection  of  pleasant  early  and 
mid-nineteenth-century  oil  paintings  from  the  Sheep- 
shanks bequest  and  from  other  sources.  All  are  of 
small  size,  and  if  not  of  the  first  importance,  many  of 
them  reveal  qualities  often  unsuspected  in  British 
work  of  their  period.  For  example,  there  is  a  tiny  Still 
Life  of  earthenware  pots  by  William  Mulready,  every 


whit  as  fine  as  a  Teniers.  Two  or  three  small  pictures  by 
Geddes,  one,  a  study  after  Giorgione,  will  attract  an 
increasing  number  of  admirers,  and  there  is  a  truly 
splendid  copy  by  Alfred  Stevens  of  Titian's  Venus  (of 
Urbino)  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery.  An  interesting  work, 
which  charms  us  because  of  its  subject,  is  the  Victorian 
view  of  the  site  of  the  present  Museum  buildings, 
showing  a  pleasant  garden  scene  with  a  huge  tree  and 
a  pretty  country  house,  above  and  beyond  which  rises  t 
the  great  glass  dome  of  the  Exhibition  of  1862.  It  was 
painted  in  that  year  by  Robert  Collinson.  A  number 
of  good  specimens  of  early  furniture  garnishes  this  sec- 
tion, which  leads  to  the  iron-work  exhibits,  Sheffield 
plate,  more  than  half  the  Museum's  collection  of  arms 
and  armour,  and  so  upstairs  to  an  extensive  series  of 
memorial  brass  rubbings,  old  and  modern,  invaluable 
to  the  student  of  early  armour  and  costume;  thence  to 
a  display  of  Ukyo-Ye  prints  and  oriental  textiles,  end- 
ing with  an  exhibition  of  modern  arts  and  crafts. 
Pottery,  glass,  textiles,  lithography  and  illustrated 
books  are  shown,  some  of  the  latter  of  a  provocative, 
not  to  say  disputable,  nature,  and  illustrating  nothing 
but  a  meaningless  modernity,  though  their  printing 
and  production  are  excellent.  Two  nude  porcelain 
statuettes,  Apollo  and  Daphne,  by  Professor  Paul 
Sheurich  of  the  State  Porcelain  Factory,  Berlin,  albeit 
in  the  seventeenth-century  baroque  style,  are  ex- 
tremely skilfully  executed  and  something  of  a  tour  de 
force  in  moulding. 

CONTEMPORARY  CHINESE  PAINTING 

NOT  for  many  years,  we  think, has  London  seen  an 
exhibition  of  works  by  living  Chinese  painters, 
the  last  one  we  can  recall  having  been  held  at  White- 
chapel  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  It  was  therefore 
with  anticipatory  pleasure  that  we  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Exhibition  of  Contemporary  Chinese 
Paintings,  recently  opened  by  His  Excellency  the 
Chinese  Ambassador,  at  the  China  Institute,  Gordon 
Square,  W.C.  As  illustrated  in  this  exhibition,  Chinese 
painting  is  of  the  traditional  order,  that  is,  of  the 
purely  classical  school,  contemplative  and  impression- 
istic, like  their  own  fragrant  scraps  of  poetry  and  quite 
unperturbed  by  Western  ideas,  or  by  any  unseemly 
scrambling  after  what  passes  as  'modernism,'  a  process 
which  is  never  settled,  yet  never  changes  for  the  better. 
True  Chinese  painting  has  an  idiom  which  no  other 
nation,  except  the  Japanese,  have  been  able  to  assimi- 
late. There  may  be  a  reservation,  in  the  case  of  Liu 
Hai-Su,  for  whom  his  introducer,  Mr.  S.  L.  Hsuing, 
makes  the  claim  that  'he  is  a  very  good  artist  of  the 
European  school.'  However,  Mr.  Hsuing  goes  on  to 
say  that  his  work  'in  our  traditional  style  is  as  good,  if 
not  better,  than  his  oil  painting.'  Judged  by  his  two 
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paintings,  White  Lotus  and  Wild  Geese, 
he  is  a  master  of  vivid  impressionism. 
He  is  known  as  a  revolutionary,  and 
has  trained  hundreds  of  students  at 
his  school  in  Shanghai.  If  this  be  so, 
there  is  no  sign  of  his  revolutionary 
beliefs  here. 

In  truth  we  would  always  prefer  his 
gifted  countrymen  to  remain  authentic 
Chinese  than  half-baked  Westerners. 
That  form  of  internationalism,  which 
manifests  itself  in  a  desire  to  ape  that 
which  we  have  not  and  are  not,  is  de- 
testable, and  the  bane  of  art. 

The  veteran  Chi-Pai-Shih,  now 
eighty-three  years  of  age,  delights  the 
eye  with  his  studies  of  birds,  flowers  and 
Crustacea  in  an  impeccable  calligraphy. 
Ju  Peon's  illustrations  from  Chinese 
romances  have  a  lively  story-telling  ap- 
peal, but  we  prefer  his  decorative  and 
happily  spaced  Magpies  and  Magpie  and 
Willow.  Everyone  knows  Mr.  Chiang 
Yee,  who  as  'The  Silent  Traveller,' 
living  in  our  midst,  has  gained  so  many 
friends  and  admirers  in  England.  We 
now  see  how  greatly  his  work  suffers 
from  the  excessive  reduction  as  seen  in 
his  delightful  books. 

The  small  admission  fee  charged  for  this  exhibition 
has  graciously  been  diverted  to  the  needs  of  the  St. 
John  and  British  Red  Cross  Funds. 


TWO  NEW  MEZZOTINTS 

OUR  current  issue  l  as  a  distinct  flavour  of  the 
Louis  XV  period,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  two 
charming  mezzotints  in  colour,  The  Cage  and  The 
Lovers,  reproduced  as  frontispiece  and  on  p.  79.  They 
are  the  work  of  the  accomplished  Mr.  Edmund 
Wardle,  engraved  after  the  paintings  by  Franc,ois 
Boucher,  in  the  collection  of  the  Banque  de  France. 
The  gaiety  and  charm  of  Boucher's  art  is  more  than 
ever  welcome  in  these  dark  days  and  an  example  to  us, 
when  we  remember  that  Louis  XV's  age  was,  like  our 
own,  constantly  under  the  strain  of  warfare.  These 
qualities  are  perfectly  transmitted  through  the  medium 
oi  Mr.  Wardle's  prints,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  edition  will  be  quickly  absorbed  upon  publica- 
tion. Subscribers'  names  should  be  sent  in  quickly, 
either  to  Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed,  of  Bristol  and  London, 
or  to  any  printseller  in  the  trade.  Exactly  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  Boucher  was  already  famous,  painting 
for  the  Court,  and  soon  to  reach  the  summit  of  his 
glory,  partly  under  the  patronage  af  the  Pompadour, 
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but  mainly  through  his  own  unaided  genius.  It  is 
needless  here  to  recapitulate  the  truth  that  having 
assimilated  all  modes  and  fashions  he  was  the  prolific 
inventor  of  a  style  for  ever  associated  with  his  name, 
a  style  as  joyous  as  it  was  apt  and  appropriate  to  its 
environment  and  age. 

The  mezzotints,  which  are  to  be  issued  in  a  limited 
edition  of  signed  Artist's  Proofs,  have  been  printed 
wath  the  utmost  care  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the 
engraver  himself,  the  plates  having  been  wiped  and 
re-inked  for  each  impression.  They  are  reproduced 
here  in  a  reduced  form  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Frost 
&  Reed,  owners  of  the  copyrights. 


CARICATURES  BY  SZYK 

TT  is  the  tragedy  of  Poland  that  she  has  once  again 
A  been  partitioned  and  swallowed  by  her  gigantic 
and  greedy  neighbours,  each  jealous  and  afraid  of 
the  other.  Nevertheless  this  very  tragedy  has  brought 
her  friends  and  supporters  who  will  not  cease  to 
champion  her  cause  till  it  is  redeemed.  A  doughty  son 
of  her  soil,  Arthur  Szyk,  both  Pole  and  Jew,  has  in  the 
short  space  of  a  few  months  produced  a  series  of 
vigorous  caricatures  depicting  the  German  and 
Russian  criminals  in  their  acts  of  despoliation  and  the 
sufferings  of  their  unhappy  victims.  Szyk,  who  was 
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born  in  1894,  was  the  son  of  a  textile  manufacturer. 
He  studied  in  Paris  at  the  Academie  Julian  and  later, 
in  Cracow.  At  the  opening  of  the  last  war,  as  a 
Russian  subject  he  was  conscripted  under  the  Tsar, 
and  in  1920  he  was  fighting  the  Bolsheviks  as  an  officer 
in  the  Polish  cavalry.  Settling  in  Paris  he  steeped  him- 
self in  the  influences  of  the  earlier  masters  and  became 
known  as  an  illuminator,  grafting  upon  the  Gothic 
traditions  and  style  a  fresh  and  original  vision  that, 
avoiding  archaisms  and  imitations,  he  could  apply  to 
modern  usage  and  modern  themes.  His  best  effort  in 
this  genre  was  the  Statute  of  Kalisz,  the  Jewish  Magna 
Charta,  executed  in  fifty-six  pages  of  Gothic  lettering 
with  elaborately  decorated  details.  The  caricatures 
War  and  'Kultur'  in  Poland  being  shown  at  the  Fine 
Art  Society  break  new  ground,  for  the  sorrows  of  his 
countrymen  have  sharpened  his  pencil  and  barbed  his 
wit,  making  us  recall  the  trenchant  satires  of  Rae- 
makers  in  the  last  war.  His  methods  however  are 
quite  different,  being  as  elaborate  and  as  delicately 
finished  as  his  illuminated  work,  yet  broad  and  telling 
in  effect.  Most  of  them  are  designed  in  effective  sil- 
houettes without  backgrounds.  Although  these  carica- 
tures are  numerous,  Szyk  must  have  produced  them 
at  astonishing  speed.  All  have  been  executed  since  the 
rape  and  disruption  of  Poland,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  note  that  public  appreciation  has  manifested  itself 
in  a  goodly  number  of  sales.  They  expose  at  once  the 
savage  vindictiveness  of  the  enemy  and  depict  with 
sympathy  the  cruel  sufferings  of  the  victims,  thus 
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arousing  our  compassion  in  a  way  rarely  possible  to 
the  pencil  of  the  artist.  Where  all  are  of  such  even 
quality  and  of  such  high  purpose  it  is  not  easy  to 
select  examples  for  special  mention.  But  we  may  per- 
haps quote  The  Captives,  Israel  in  Chains,  Defenders  of 
Warsaw,  Brotherhood  in  Suffering,  Wounded,  Father  For- 
give Them,  0  Lord,  Let  Us  Not  Lose  Courage,  They  Did 
Their  Bit,  Morituri  Te  Salutant,  and  Retreat.  In  the 
opposite  category  are,  Goebbels  the  Radio  Pirate,  The 
Overlords,  Apostles  of  Civilization,  Pax  Teutonica,  'Peace 
Peace,  Ach  du  Allein,'  Partners  in  Crime,  The  Cheats, 
Conscience  is  a  Jewish  Invention. 

In  a  separate  case  are  shown  eight  illuminated 
illustrations  to  the  Quatrains  of  Omar  Khayyam, 
later  to  be  issued  by  the  First  Edition  Club  of  New 
York.  Rightly  they  are  conceived  in  the  oriental  spirit 
appropriate  to  the  subject,  plus  something  drawn  from 
the  art  of  the  Old  Russian  Empire,  and  they  are 
executed  with  prodigious  labour  and  skill  in  a  mosaic 
of  brilliant  colours  perfectly  harmonized. 


PICTURES  OF  WOMEN 

THE  Pictures  of  Women  by  Contemporary 
Painters  at  Wildensteins  lead  us  to  the  reflection 
that  there  are  as  many  ways  of  treating  femininity  as 
there  are  women  themselves.  According  to  the  views 
and  vision  of  their  painters,  and  as  in  a  distorting 
glass,  so  we  see  them.  Whether  the  subjects  approve 
is  another  matter.  Most  of  the 
women  are  probably  mere  pegs 
upon  which  to  hang  the  vesture 
of  paint.  Judged  from  this  point 
of  view  we  find  the  results  un- 
deniably interesting,  as  showing 
what  our  modern  young  mas- 
ters are  capable  of  when  exoner- 
ated from  the  desire  to  please 
anyone  but  themselves.  For  we 
take  it  that  very  few  of  the  can- 
vases shown  are  commissioned 
portraits,  and  in  most  cases  like- 
ness and  descriptive  drawing 
seem  to  be  of  little  account. 
There  is  the  Girl  in  a  Blue  Chair, 
by  Matthew  Smith,  in  which  the 
whole  interest  lies  in  a  power- 
ful and  well  balanced  colour 
design.  There  is  Keith  Martin's 
Lady  in  Black,  which  seems  to  be 
derived  from  Whistler  by  way  of 
Sickert.  There  are  also  Blair 
Hughes-Stanton's  Nude,  a  good 
jig-saw  piece,  Mark  Gertler's 
The  Song,  and  many  others. 


HIS  EXHIBITION,  WAR 
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SHAKESPEAREAN  COSTUME  FOR  STAGE 
AND  SCREEN 

By  F.  M.  Kelly 

(London:  A.  &  C.  Black,  Ltd.  8s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated) 

EVER  since  the  days  of  J.  R.  Planche,  himself  no 
mean  designer  of  theatrical  costumes,  authors  of 
books  upon  the  dresses  of  the  past  have  written 
with  one  eye,  admittedly  or  otherwise,  upon  the  stage, 
and  in  recent  years  upon  the  film  studios.  Their  efforts 
have  generally  been  marked  by  a  conspicuous  lack  of 
success.  Even  those  books  confessedly  dealing  with  the 
costume  of  the  theatre,  either  fanciful  or  historical, 
have  proved  of  little  practical  value,  and  where 
scholarship — as  distinguished  from  pedantry — was 
called  for,  painfully  lacking  in  this  essential,  Mr. 
Kelly's  reputation  is  well  known  to  readers  of  The 
Connoisseur.  Like  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  M.  Device, 
he  'understands  garbs  from  the  elevation  of  your  pole 
to  the  most  humble  galosh.'  He  knows  the  cut  of  a  gar- 
ment from  the  standpoint  of  the  actual  wielder  of  the 
tailor's  shears.  And  as  a  former  professional  actor  both 
in  Shakespear  and  costume  he  is  fully  aware  of  the 
difficulties  which  may  embarrass  the  performer  when 
dressed  in  the  habiliments  of  a  past  age.  What  he  has 
to  say  has  therefore  the  stamp  of  ultimate  authority. 

Unlike  most  of  his  contemporaries,  Shakespear  in 
his  text  sheds  very  little  light  upon  the  dress  both  civil 
and  military,  and  the  equally  important  accessories  to 
be  worn  by  his  characters.  Mr.  Kelly  has  therefore  had 
to  reconstruct  from  contemporary  materials,  docu- 
mentary and  pictorial,  the  sartorial  background  of  his 
period,  the  years  between  1560  and  1620. 

After  a  general  introduction,  in  which  he  surveys 
the  interdependent  problems  which  the  designer  has 
to  face  and  overcome  and  suggests  some  of  his  own 
solutions,  he  makes  in  his  second  section  a  careful 
analysis  of  masculine  and  feminine  costume  of  the 
period  in  all  its  details  and  vagaries,  with  ample  illus- 
trative material  both  English  and  Continental.  Linen 
and  underclothing,  so  far  as  the  latter  may  become  vis- 
ible in  the  action  of  a  play,  may  mar  an  otherwise 
well  designed  and  executed  costume,  and  the  author 
devotes  considerable  attention  to  this  very  important 
matter.  Most  designers  know  the  difference  between  a 
ruff  and  a  band,  but  much  individuality  may  be  con- 
veyed by  a  French  or  an  English  ruff  or  the  rare  and 
ugly  combination  of  a  ruff  and  a  band. 

Armour  and  arms  always  present  the  costume  de- 
signer and  his  wardrobe  with  a  multitude  of  stumb- 
ling-blocks. Any  well-stocked  costumier  can  dress  most 
of  the  comedies  and  some  of  the  tragedies  adequately 


if  not  maybe  with  that  attention  to  the  subtleties  that 
the  expert  would  wish.  But  armour  of  the  right  type, 
swords  and  rapiers  of  the  correct  length  and  fashion, 
and  the  necessary  arming  clothes— the  last  must  often 
have  formed  the  everyday  dress  of  the  living  counter- 
parts of  many  of  the  dramatist's  characters — are  al- 
most unobtainable.  Armour  that  at  a  pinch  serves  for 
Henry  V  and  Richard  III  generally  does  duty  for  the 
first,  and  cup-hilted  Spanish  rapiers  of  1640  for  the 
second.  Mr.  Kelly's  knowledge  of  the  panoplies  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  is  equally  intimate  and  extensive, 
and  his  suggestions  are  of  the  greatest  value.  No  man 
then  wore  eighty  pounds  of  iron  for  longer  than  he 
need;  he  would  discard  helmet,  pouldrons,  gauntlets 
and  leg-harness  at  the  first  opportunity.  A  cuirass, 
vambraces  and  mail  gussets  or  mail  sleeves  alone  can 
therefore  be  made  to  suggest  the  preparedness  for  im- 
mediate battle  or  the  victorious  return  with  more 
accuracy  than  a  stock  suit  of  armour. 

His  third  section  on  the  'nice  conduct'  of  period 
costume  is  of  exceptional  value  to  the  actor,  and  is  full 
of  suggestions  for  the  producer  and  the  director,  who, 
having  in  most  cases  no  knowledge  of  the  intimate  life 
of  the  period,  fail  to  take  full  dramatic  advantage  of 
the  sartorial  conventions  in  fashion.  Mr.  Kelly  pro- 
vides them  with  a  valuable  gentleman's  'vade  mecum' 
— when  to  be  covered,  when  not,  when  to  wear  a 
sword,  when  to  cast  a  cloak  and  walk  in  cuerpo,  how 
to  wear  your  mandilion  to  'collie  westonward'  and 
so  forth.  He  also  recommends  that  the  actor  should  al- 
ways rehearse  in  costume,  or  a  dress  that  suggests  the 
costume  intended  to  be  worn.  He  will  then  become  so 
accustomed  to  boots  and  spurs,  short  or  long  cloak, 
girdle,  hangers  and  rapier,  that  he  will  before  the 
opening  night  cease  to  be  conscious  of  them.  They  will 
become  his  daily  habit,  and  cease  to  be  'fancy  dress.' 

It  needs  scarcely  be  added  that  the  book  is  fully 
illustrated,  mainly  with  Mr.  Kelly's  own  drawings, 
and  is  provided  with  bibliographical  material  of 
value.— C.R.B. 

RODIN:  A  BIOGRAPHY  BY  JUDITH  CLADEL 

Translated  from  the  French  by  James  VVhitall 

With  48  illustrations 

(London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
15s.  net) 

MLLE  CLADEL'S  Rodin  is  a  disturbing  book, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  its  integrity.  It 
reeks  of  truth.  A  woman  whose  devotion  is  so  mani- 
fest, whose  sole  aim  in  life  was  to  serve  her  master's  in- 
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terests  and  to  shield  him  from  enemies  and  parasites, 
w  hose  defence  was  conducted  with  the  passionate  soli- 
citude of  a  mother,  leaves  us  in  no  position  to  question 
or  to  criticize.  Yet  this  veracious  record  cannot  con- 
ceal the  petulance  and  childishness  of  genius  nor  in- 
deed its  exasperating  weaknesses.  One  may  admit 
there  were  many  causes  for  embitterment,  though 
much  is  attributable  to  faults  in  the  man  himself.  And 
the  end  is  particulaily  sad. 

Few  will  deny  that  Rodin  was  the  outstanding- 
sculptor  of  his  age.  To  Antoine  Bourdelle  in  1906,  he 
wrote  :  'Michael  Angelo  liberated  me  from  academic 
methods.  In  teaching  me  rules  that  were  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  ones  I  have  been  taught  he  set  me  free.' 
As  Michael  Angelo  freed  him,  so  he  enfranchised 
others.  Followers,  however,  have  a  way  of  arousing 
jealousy  and  resentment.  And  the  vanity  of  a  great 
artist  often  leads  him  to  complain  of  plagiarists  and 
imitators,  though  they  may  be  a  source  of  secret  pride. 
As  we  read  Mile  Cladel's  chronicle  cf  Rodin's  triumphs 
and  tribulations  we  realize  the  ups  and  downs  inci- 
dental to  the  life  of  a  creative  genius.  None  cut  so 
great  a  figure,  none  was  so  much  discussed,  yet  none 
was  so  obstructed,  misunderstood  and  cruelly  ex- 
ploited. From  the  time  he  brought  forth  his  U Age 
d'Airain,  Rodin's  life  was  a  series  of  misunderstand- 
ings. The  story  of  his  struggles  with  adverse  criticism 
and  disapproval  recommences  at  the  birth  of  each 
of  his  most  original  works.  La  Porte  de  VEnfer,  Les 
Bourgeois  de  Calais,  Le  Penseur,  Victor  Hugo,  Balzac,  Le 
Baiser,  La  Belle  Heaulmiere,  in  turn  aroused  a  storm 
of  hostility  and  opposition,  and  more  especially  from 
official  quarters. 

The  truth  is,  that  Rodin  saw  sculpture  in  a  new 
light  and  with  a  fresh  vision.  This  vision  was  largely 
that  of  a  painter,  affected  by  the  painters  whom  he 
most  admired.  The  influence  of  Carriere  with  his  mor- 
bidezza  effects  especially  is  mentioned,  and  it  shows  it- 
self in  Rodin's  extraordinary  sensitiveness  to  surface 
effects  and  the  play  of  light  upon  them.  His  own  pecu- 
liar effects  indeed  approach  those  of  painting  more 
than  any  other  sculptor's.  Witness  for  example,  La 
Tempete,  in  which  the  hair  and  parts  of  the  body  are 
half  seen  as  emerging  from  the  marble  block.  Once  he 
spoke  'of  the  manner  in  which  scarves,  if  subtly  used, 
could  enhance  the  charms  of  the  feminine  body.' 
None  of  his  sculptures  appears  to  be  rigidly  held  within 
their  confines,  nor  restricted  by  the  material,  but 
breathing  and  quivering  outwards,  the  light  playing 
over  the  fluid  surfaces  and  caressing  them  into  living 
movement.  And  it  is  the  light,  incessantly  in  motion, 
which  plays  so  all-important  a  part  in  sculpture. 

As  one  reads,  one's  admiration  for  Mile  Cladel 
-rows.  Her  self-eliminating  devotion,  often  humbled 
by  the  sculptor's  vanity,  cruelty  and  scorn,  suffering 
distrust  and  even  insult,  touches  us  to  the  core.  Yet  she 


endured  to  the  end,  even  at  the  graveside,  where  furi- 
ous recriminations  sullied  the  last  rites  and  while  roses 
were  being  thown  on  the  coffin  containing  the  mas- 
ter's mortal  remains.  She  says  no  more  than,  'I  went 
back  to  Paris  with  a  heavy  heart.' 

One  of  her  worst  trials  was  to  counter  the  machina- 
tions of  the  unspeakable  Loie  Fuller,  a  most  tenacious 
parasite.  Reading  of  her  unscrupulous  victimization 
of  the  sculptor  we  wonder  whether  the  most  consum- 
mate artistic  gifts  can  redeem  such  paltriness.  The 
stories  of  the  sculptor's  wife  and  model,  Rose  Beuret, 
of  his  Egeria,  the  Duchesse  de  Choiseul,  of  the  coming 
into  being  of  the  Musee  Rodin  and  of  the  quarrel  with 
Dalou  through  a  misunderstanding  over  a  monument 
to  Victor  Hugo  are  of  extraordinary  interest,  yet  we 
close  this  book  with  a  sense  of  humiliation  and  disgust 
at  human  perfidy.  There  are  two  odd  statements 
which  can  only  be  explained  as  faulty  recollection. 
One  is  that  in  1879  Rodin  sat  reading  a  newspaper  in 
one  of  the  'motors'  which  had  carried  a  wedding 
party;  the  other  is  that  Lord  Howard  de  Walden 
'commanded  the  British  forces  in  the  Transvaal'  (in 
i899)!-H.G.F. 

AUGUSTE  RODIN 
119  Reproductions  in  Monochrome  Photogravure 
With  a  Commentary  by  Somerville  Story 
(Phaidon  Edition.  London:  George  Allen  &  Unwin, 
Ltd.  10s.  6d.  net.  Size  14  X  10J  in.) 

HE  who  would  essay  the  photography  of  sculpture 
and  hope  to  succeed  is  under  a  severe  handicap. 
Since  it  is  only  capable  of  showing  one  point  of  view 
at  a  time,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  no  photo- 
graphs can  do  justice  to  an  artist  whose  work  is  pre- 
sented in  the  round  and  is  susceptible  to  an  infinity  of 
light  and  shade  effects.  For  all  that,  the  photographs 
in  this  book  are  magnificent  and  do  contrive  at  least 
to  give  us  a  very  impressive  idea  of  Rodin's  mastery 
of  his  medium  as  seen  in  his  most  important  works. 
These  are  powerful  images,  the  lighting  arranged  with 
great  skill  and  judgment,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  orig- 
inals in  their  most  striking  aspects.  Vital  energy,  held 
in  suspense,  is  perhaps  Rodin's  supreme  quality,  re- 
flecting the  unending  struggle  in  the  master's  mind. 
Every  sculptor  should  possess  this  book,  as  the  size  and 
clarity  of  the  photographs  make  it  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant records  of  Rodin's  work.  The  sculptor's  activi- 
ties and  achievements  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Somer- 
ville Story,  though  the  account  of  his  life  is  a  mere 
sketch,  and  cannot  compare  with  the  detailed  and  in- 
timate study  by  Mile  Cladel.  All  the  works  repro- 
duced in  this  volume  are  exhibited  in  the  Muse' 
Rodin,  Paris,  and  the  photographs  were  taken  by  Use 
Schneider-Lengyel,  Vanves-sur-Seine.— H.G.F. 
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LEAU,  LA  VILLE  DES  SOUVENIRS 
Par  Louis  Wilmet 
Preface  de  M.  le  Baron  Paul  Verhaegen 
(Bruxelles:  Dietrich  et  Cie.  275  fr.  Illustrated) 

j  S^ONNAIS-tu  Leau?' 
\y  'A  peine  son  existence!' 

If  such  a  confession  could  be  made  in  M.  Wilmet's 
native  Belgium,  we,  farther  afield,  can  agree  that  there 
is  the  more  room  for  his  handsome  book  on  this  ville  de 
silence.  Geographically,  Leau  is  an  ancient  cite  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Brabant ;  geographically,  it  might 
well  form  the  setting  of  one  of  those  delectable  fanta- 
sies by  Mr.  Algernon  Blackwood  or  the  late  Dr.  M.  R. 
James.  In  size,  scarcely  more  than  a  modest  village,  it 
is  yet  in  some  sense  an  epitome  of  the  national  lore. 
All  of  which  M.  Wilmet  sets  before  us  in  two  large 
volumes,  one  devoted  to  text,  the  other  to  reproduc- 
tions of  excellent  photographs  taken  mainly  by  M. 
Alfred  Minne,  under  the  author's  direction.  Indeed,  it 
seems  safe  to  hazard  that  no  important  aspect  of  Leau — 
of  its  history,  traditions,  antiquities,  its  habits  and  cus- 
toms— has  escaped  M.  Wilmet's  sympathetic  attention. 

What  with  text  and  illustrations,  one  can  stroll 
through  Leau  in  the  pleasantest  fancy;  and  in  more 
than  fancy,  for  there  is  material  here  of  positive  value. 
Not  only  are  buildings,  architectural  details,  views 
and  even  scenes  of  life  faithfully  recorded  by  the 
camera,  but  sculptures,  wood  carvings,  paintings, 
metalwork,  vestments  and  all  sorts  of  interesting  mov- 
ables. Which  is  why  one  regrets  that  these  things 
are  so  scantily  captioned.  If  M.  Wilmet  takes  the 
trouble,  as  he  does,  to  show  that  a  Festin  chez  Simon  is 
not  by  Thierry  Bouts,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  plac- 
ing it  alongside  a  Last  Supper  by  Bouts,  the  details 
might  as  well  be  summarized  beneath  the  illustrations 
concerned. 

Again,  a  late  sixteenth-century  Flemish  School 
Crucifixion  in  the  church  is  shown  in  three  stages:  be- 
fore, during  and  after  restoration.  One  must  turn  to 
the  text  to  learn  how  this  fairly  respectable  perform- 
ance was  barbarously  overpainted  with  a  different 
subject  by  J.  A.  Ambroos  in  1826. 

This  ultra-laconic  captioning  merely  provokes  a 
minor  objection,  for  the  book  is  packed  with  useful  or 
suggestive  material  which  cannot  be  examined  in  a 
brief  review.  Incidentally,  'Sixteenth  Century'  seems 
loose  dating  for  a  good  group  of  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  with  the  saint  in  a  characteristic  harness  of  the 
later  Fifteenth.  M.  Wilmet's  own  drawings  and  decora- 
tions contrast  rather  strongly  in  mood  with  the 
camera's  calmness,  yet  the  book  as  a  whole  shows  a 
discriminating  choice  of  material  and  a  keen  aware- 
ness of  the  picturesque.  It  can  be  recommended  to  any- 
one desirous  of  knowing  Leau,  or  of  making  a  substan- 
tial addition  to  an  art-antiquarian  library. — F.G.R. 


A  VICARIOUS  TRIP  TO  THE  BARBARY 
COAST 

By  Mary  Berenson 

(London :  Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd.  7s.  bd.  net.  Illustrated ) 

HERE  is  no  book  for  a  strenuous  mood.  It  were 
best  enjoyed  in  a  deep  armchair,  or,  shall  we  say, 
in  an  atmosphere  attuned  to  agreeable  gossip  with  a 
cultured  companion.  For  Mrs.  Berenson  pleasantly 
conveys  the  effect  of  gossip  in  a  work  presented  with 
real  artistry.  So  far  as  the  present  reviewer  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  the  sort  of  book  one  opens  idly;  lays  down 
reluctantly — and  takes  up  again.  It  is  instinct  with  a 
beauty  almost  too  fragile  for  analysis,  but  a  beauty 
enlivened  by  mood.  Even  its  gayer  passages  are  so 
lightly  touched  as  sometimes  to  make  one  wonder 
how  much  one  ought  to  smile.  Tigers,  anacondas  in 
Africa!  one  murmurs;  then  looks  again.  Mrs.  Berenson 
has  glided  imperceptibly  from  fact  to  fantasy.  She  is 
visualizing  the  wild  imaginings  of  those  to  whom 
Africa  is  very  much  the  Dark  Continent.  And  then  re- 
sumes her  way  without  a  pause.  To  Mrs.  Berenson 
fact  means  an  idea. 

When  Mr.  Bernhard  Berenson,  that  distinguished 
scholar,  visited  Libya,  Mrs.  Berenson's  health  prevent- 
ed her  from  accompanying  the  party.  So  what  must 
she  do  but  make  the  trip  in  spirit.  This  she  achieved 
partly  by  reading  books,  partly  by  knowledge  of 
various  matters,  but  very  much  from  taste  and  Mr. 
Berenson's  letters  home.  Few  could  attempt  a  diver- 
sion like  this  with  any  hope  of  success,  but  Mrs. 
Berenson  has  made  of  it  a.  pot  pourri  of  travel,  anecdote 
and  comment,  unified  by  a  hit  motif  of  philosophy. 
One  has  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Berenson's  first-hand 
observations  on  the  scenes  he  visited  and  the  antiqui- 
ties he  saw;  but  over  it  all  there  broods  a  gracious 
spirit,  unequivocally  feminine. 

Yes,  a  book  for  light  reading,  if  you  will ;  but  one 
that  says  a  deal  more  than  it,  at  first  sight,  seems 
to  do.— F.G.R. 

SEBASTIEN  LE  PRESTRE  DE  VAUBAN 

1633-1707 

By  Sir  Reginald  Blomfield,  R.A.,  F.S.A. 
(London:  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.  15s.  net.  Illustrated) 

SIR  REGINALD  BLOMFIELD,  himself  a  dis- 
tinguished architect,  has  had  the  happy  thought 
to  chronicle  for  the  first  time  in  English  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  greatest  military  engineer  of  all  time. 
And  Vauban  has  proved  in  his  hands  a  peculiarly 
fascinating  and  at  the  same  time  elusive  subject.  A 
man  against  whose  honour  and  honesty — the  one  by 
no  means  implied  the  other  in  the  days  of  the  Roi 
Soleil — not  even  the  bitterest  and  most  malicious 
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tongues  could  say  anything,  splendid  in  his  person, 
forthright  and  outspoken,  even  if  the  truth  must  be 
most  unpalatable  to  the  King  himself,  endowed  with 
great  personal  charm,  and  a  genius  in  his  own  pro- 
fession, his  private  life  has  proved  particularly  hard 
to  reconstruct.  Though  dead  more  than  two  and  a 
quarter  centuries,  the  great  mass  of  private  papers 
that  he  left  are  still  inaccessible.  He  is  not  the  first 
great  French  military  figure,  whose  portrait  has  been 
curtailed  of  its  true  proportion  by  the  over-niceness  of 
his  descendants.  Vauban  exercised  his  charm  over  both 
men  and  women,  and  when  women  proved  complais- 
ant the  soldier  was  gallant.  Unlike  his  contemporaries, 
however,  he  honoured  all  his  obligations,  even  when  he 
suspected  that  the  claims  were  unjustifiable.  Vauban's 
one  weakness  being  as  well  known  to  the  historians  of 
to-day  as  it  was  to  his  contemporaries,  his  descendants 
need  have  no  fear  that  any  discoveries  made  among 
the  family  archives  will  do  anything  but  enhance  his 
reputation. 

Born  of  an  impoverished  family  of  the  lesser  noblesse 
and  lacking  any  patronage  whatsoever,  he  reached, 
by  dint  of  his  unflagging  labours,  his  honesty  and  the 
brilliance  with  which  he  conducted  the  fifty-three 
sieges  which  it  fell  to  him  to  direct,  to  the  highest  hon- 
ours that  his  sovereign  could  bestow  and  to  the  baton 
of  a  Marshal  of  France.  He  strengthened  the  frontiers 
of  his  country,  he  built  more  than  thirty  great  fortresses 
and  repaired,  strengthened  or  remodelled  three  hun- 
dred. Well  might  it  be  said  that  a  city  besieged  by 
Vauban  was  already  a  city  fallen;  a  city  defended  by 
Vauban  was  impregnable. 

After  describing  his  hero's  origin  and  early  life  Sir 
Reginald  inserts  a  valuable  history  of  the  art  of  fortifi- 
cation in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries, 
from  Francesco  de  Giorgio  Martine  and  San  Michele. 
It  is  an  able  and  most  pleasantly  written  summary  of 
an  exceptionally  involved  subject. 

The  zoology  of  the  sixteenth-century  gun-park  is 
seemingly  unknown  to  Sir  Reginald;  at  all  events,  he 
notes  with  marked  surprise  the  'strange  names  for 
cannon  of  different  calibre'  given  by  Girolamo  Ca- 
taneo  in  his  Delle  Arte  Militare  first  published  in  1 559. 
But  he  informs  his  readers  without  comment  (p.  23) 
that  Cataneo  besides  using  guns  and  bombs  in  his  de- 
fensive schemes  also  employed  'searchlights.'  If  this  is 
not  a  mistranslation  of  some  word  meaning  a  'cresset,' 
this  discovery  and  its  implications  are  sufficiently 
astonishing  to  merit  some  elaboration  in  the  text. 

Thereafter  Sir  Reginald  proceeds  to  chronicle  his 
hero's  career  until  the  publication  of  his  disastrous 
Projet  de  dime  royale,  which  brought  about  his  disgrace. 
He  adds  a  very  full  glossary  of  terms,  a  list  of  the  places 
fortified  by  Vauban,  and  a  bibliography.  The  book  is 
well  illustrated  by  sketches,  the  work  of  Sir  Reginald, 
and  by  numerous  plans. — C.R.B. 


MODERN  MEXICAN  ART 

By  Laurence  E.  Schmeckebier 

(University  of  Minnesota  Press.  $7.50  net. 
216  Illustrations) 

THE  flourishing  activity  of  mural  painting  in  the 
United  States  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
renaissance  of  that  art  in  Mexico,  of  which  Mr. 
Schmeckebier,  Professor  of  Art  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  has  now  given  the  first  comprehensive 
record.  It  is,  he  says,  'essentially  an  art  of  the  revolu- 
tion' though  'deeply  rooted  in  its  own  traditions.'  It  is 
opposed  to  'art  for  art's  sake.'  It  is  an  art  of  the  people 
for  the  people,  and  easel  painting,  if  not  entirely 
eliminated,  is  looked  on  as  a  form  of  self-indulgence. 
Diego  Rivera  and  Jose  Clemente  Orozco  are  the  two 
leaders.  The  author  suggests  a  relation  between 
Orozco  and  Giotto,  whereas  Rivera  developed,  he 
says,  a  'Cezanne-Picasso-Uccello-Cubism,'  a  formid- 
able blend.  The  movement  partakes  of  the  exagger- 
ated and  propagandist  character  of  so  many  modern 
movements,  and  one  cannot  help  regretting  that  an  art 
for  the  people  should  cultivate  beauty  so  little,  and 
grim,  depressing  subjects  so  much.  Sometimes  it  seems 
as  if  the  desired  end  would  have  been  better  served  by 
the  few  incisive  lines  of  a  political  cartoon  than  by  the 
vast  permanency  of  a  wall-painting.  The  reviewer 
does  not  find  Orozco  anything  like  Giotto,  who  is  not 
an  illustrator  of  the  ugly  but,  however  austere  his 
style,  a  painter  strongly  concerned  with  beauty.  He 
does  find  the  author  in  this  respect  somewhat  uncritical 
in  his  enthusiasm.  However,  here  is  a  record  ol  an 
energetic  endeavour  to  find  a  new  expression,  and  one 
which  is  of  undeniable  sociological  interest. — W.G. 

PAINTING  IN  ENGLAND  FROM  HOGARTH 
TO  WHISTLER 

By  Mary  Chamot 

(London:  Country  Life.  12s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated) 

THIS  is  quite  a  pleasant  little  book.  It  tells  its 
story  agreeably,  but  the  limits  set  are  rather  too 
wide  and  vague,  and  the  author  suffers  from  the  needs 
of  compression.  The  arrangement  also  militates 
against  one's  obtaining  any  new  and  clear  revelation. 
Thus  Portraiture,  Conversation'  Pieces,  Landscape 
and  Subject  Paintings  merge  rather  confusingly. 
There  are  attractive  illustrations  in  colour  and  black 
and  white,  many  of  well-known  pictures,  some  not  so 
well  known.  One  cannot  forbear  to  notice  that  the 
treatment  of  English  painting  and  painters  in  general 
remains  sketchy.  The  writer  herself  mentions  the 
absence  of  an  authoritative  work  on  Wilson.  The 
Nineteenth  Century  is  another  field  where  research 
would  be  welcome. — W.G. 
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HERALDRY  :  Conducted  by  Charles  R.  Beard 


IRON  FIRE-BACK— BATH 

IT  is  almost  impossible  to  identify  the  impaled  arms 
on  your  fire-back;  the  two  coats  are  or  were  borne 
by  a  number  of  families,  and  no  crest  appears. 
The  dexter  impalement — a  bordure  bezanty  or  charged 
with  torteaux  may  be  Bamet  or  Banet,  Honte  or  Hunt, 
or  Wyndhull.  The  sinister  impalement  a  chevron  between 
three  bugle-horns  may  be  one  of  a  dozen  families,  includ- 
ing Foster,  Bassett,  Colebourn,  but  Foster  or  Forster  of 
Battle,  Sussex,  or  Wait  of  Woodborough,  Bath,  seems 
the  more  likely.  If  you  insist  upon  identification  there 
will  be  more  than  a  score  of  pedigrees  to  check,  which 
work  will  take  the  best  part  of  a  week.  A  fee  will  have 
to  be  charged. 

ARMS  ON  CHAMBERLAIN-WORCESTER 
PLATTER— SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

PER  J ess  azure  and  or,  a  pale  counter-changed  and  three 
bucks''  heads  erased  or  is  borne  by  the  family  of  Roper. 
The  crest,  a  lion  gules  holding  a  ducal  coronet,  and  the 
motto  Spes  mea  in  Deo  are  those  of  Roper,  but  the  lion 
should  be  sable  not  'tan-colour.'  This  coat  was  borne 
quartered  by  Roper-Curzon,  Baron  Teynham,  and  by 
Roper  (Trevor-Roper)  of  Plas  Teg,  co.  Flint. 

EMBROIDERED  COAT 
OF  ARMS— CHELTENHAM 

THE  identification  of  your  coat  of  arms  presents 
considerable  difficulties.  The  treatment  is,  how- 
ever, unquestionably  English,  and  presumably  of  the 
k  te  Seventeenth  Century.  In  the  first  place,  only  one 
colour  is  shown,  the  sable  or  possibly  dark  blue  in  the 
sinister  impalement  of  the  first  and  fourth  quarters;  all 
the  rest,  both  fields  and  charges  are  made  up  of  cloth  of 
gold  or  gold  and  silver  stitching.  The  first  and  fourth 
quarters  may  be  read  as  either  per  pale  argent  and  azure 
a  castle  gules  for  Chiscott  of  Kent,  or  per  pale,  or  and  azure 
a  tower  proper  for  Mertens  of  Brandenburg.  There  were 
a  number  of  Mertens  domiciled  in  London  and  else- 
where in  this  country  at  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, who  either  used  their  own  arms  or  received 
grants  of  new  arms.  The  quartered  coat  in  the  second 
and  third  quarters  I  have  been  unable  to  trace.  The 
first  and  fourth  quarters  may  be  intended  for  Feron  or 
Ferron  of  Scotland — azure  a  griffin  rampant  or  and  a  chief 
or.  The  second  and  third  quarters — a  lion  rampant  and 


UNIDENTIFIED  ARMS  ON  IRON  FIRE-BACK  :  BATH  INQUIRER 

two  martlets  on  a  chief- — are  unrecorded.  The  escutcheon 
of  pretence  can  only  be  Brakyn  of  Chesterton,  co. 
Cambridge — argent,  Jive  martlets  in  cross  sable.  Unfortu- 
nately the  Brakyn  pedigree  ends  with  the  Visitation  of 
1619.  The  motto  Deo  duce  omnia  bona  is  unrecorded. 

ARMORIAL  BOOK-PLATE 
— BOWERSWOOD,  LANCS 

MRS.  MARY  GILBERT'S  arms  read— dexter  im- 
palement: quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  sable,  an  armed  leg 
couped  at  the  thigh  in  pale  between  two  broken  spears  argent 
headed  or,  for  Gilbert  presumably  of  Herefordshire  and 
Monmouthshire;  2nd,  or,  three  chevronels  gules,  for 
Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester;  3rd,  gyronny  of  eight  ermine 
and  ermines,  a  lion  or  for  Williams  of  South  Wales  (Pap- 
worth  gives  this  last  to  Williams  of  Langibby  Castle, 
Monmouthshire,  who,  however,  used  gyronny  of  eight 
ermine  and  sable) ;  the  sinister  impalement:  quarterly,  1st  and 
4th,  argent,  two  lions  passant  sable,  on  a  chief  sable  three 
covered  cups  argent  for  Wyrall  of  Yorkshire,  Woorell,  or 
Weatherall  of  Lincolnshire ;  2nd  and  3rd,  or,  on  a  fess 
sable  three  bears'  heads  erased  argent  muzzled  or  for 
Durborn.  I  will  try  to  trace  these  alliances. 
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IN    THE    AUCTION  ROOMS 


IN  spite  of  the  international  situation,  executors  and 
owners  are  continuing  to  place  their  pictures,  fur- 
niture, books,  and  art  objects  for  sale  in  the  auction 
rooms.  Christie's  and  Sotheby's,  who  re-open  this 
month  after  the  usual  Christmas  vacation,  have  ar- 
ranged several  attractive  sales;  while  Hodgson's  have 
one  or  two  interesting  book  catalogues  in  hand.  Put- 
tick  and  Simpson's,  too,  are  among  the  other  auction- 
eers of  works  of  art  whose  lists  are  being  filled  up.  It 
is  also  refreshing  to  note  that  Willis's  Rooms,  King 
Street,  St.  James's,  are  to  re-open  this  month  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Robinson,  the  senior  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Robinson,  Fisher  and  Harding,  whose  dis- 
solution of  partnership  last  autumn  closed  the  business 
down.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  with  regret  that  we 
have  to  announce  the  passing  of  the  old-established 
firm  of  Foster's,  of  Pall  Mall.  It  is  understood,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  L.  C.  Robinson  will  have  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Walter  Foster  and  Mr.  John  Foster  at 
Willis's  Rooms.  A  brief  history  of  these  firms  will  be 
given  in  our  next  issue. 

The  year  at  Christie's  will  open  on  the  16th  of  this 
month  with  a  sale  of  pictures  (mainly  of  the  Dutch 
School),  the  property  of  the  late  Major  Claude  Dau- 
buz,  of  Buckingham  Villa,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
others.  This  will  be  followed  by  sales  of  decorative  fur- 
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niture,  porcelain,  and  objects  of  art,  and  of  old  English 
silver  and  jewellery.  Sotheby's  programme  opens  on 
February  22nd  with  a  two-day  sale  of  books.  Among 
the  properties  drawn  on  are  those  of  the  late  Mr.  N.  G. 
Blaker;  the  late  Mrs.  Percy  Macquoid;  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  B.  Macaulay,  of  the  Irish  Legation,  Rome. 
Following  this  will  come  sales  of  works  of  art,  old  and 
modern  pictures  and  drawings,  and  old  English  silver, 
Forthcoming  sales  at  Hodgson's  include  the  modern 
library  of  the  late  Mr.  Heneage  Wynne-Finch;  the 
eighteenth-century  books  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  Lavers* 
Smith;  the  law  library  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  P.  Fachiri, 
including  books  on  International  Law;  and  the  stock 
of  Oriental  books  of  Edward  Goldston,  Ltd.  It  was 
Mr.  Goldston  who  purchased  the  famous  Melk  copy  of 
the  forty- two  line  Gutenberg  Bible,  printed  on  paper.  In 
1926  he  sent  it  for  sale  to  the  Anderson  Galleries,  New 
York,  and  the  Rosenbach  Company  had  to  pay  as 
much  as  £21,200  for  it — an  auction  record  for  a  per- 
fect impression  of  this  work.  The  previous  auction 
maximum  for  a  complete  example  was  the  £9,500 
given  by  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach  for  the  Earl  of  Garys- 
fort's  copy  at  Sotheby's  in  1923.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  immediately  after  this  sale  Dr.  Rosenbach  told 
the  present  writer  that  it  was  his  belief  that  within  a  few 
years  the  work  would  be  valued  at  about  £20,000. 
Three  years  ago,  Sotheby's  sold  a  copy  lacking  381 
leaves  (there  should  be  641)  for  £8,000.  The  specimen 
which  had  been  in  the  old  Imperial  Library  at  Lenin- 
grad since  1858  was  sold  privately  in  1931  for  at  least 
£30,000. 

BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

A THREE-DAY  sale  of  books  and  manuscripts, 
from  various  sources,  was  concluded  at  Sotheby's 
on  December  20th  for  a  total  of  £5,196  12s.  Tow  ards 
this  sum  £3,980  was  contributed  by  the  library  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Charrington,  honorary  keeper  of  the 
prints  at  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge.  The 
more  notable  works  in  this  collection  included  a  copy 
of  the  first  edition  of  Hans  Holbein's  Les  Simulacres  et 
Histories  Faces  de  la  Mort,  Lyon,  1538,  which  changed 
hands  at  £235;  Petrus  De  Rivo's  Responsum  ad epistolam 
apologeticam  M.  Pauli  de  Middelburgo  .  .  .,  7488,  £150; 
Pater  Stephan's  Der  Schatzbehalter,  with  95  full-page 
woodcuts  by  Michael  Wolgemutte,  Nuremberg,  1491, 
£140;  F.  Columna's  Hypwrotomachia,  Venice,  1499, 
£115;  and  William  Morris's  copy  of  The  Grete  Herball, 
1526,  £105.  The  Charrington  library  also  included  an 
almost  complete  set  of  the  books  printed  at  the  Kelms- 
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cott  Press.  This  brought  a  total  of  about  £  i  ,000.  Prices 
ranged  from  10s.  to  £87 — the  latter  sum  being  given 
for  Chaucer's  Works,  one  of  425  copies  printed  on 
paper,  1896;  Shakespeare's  Poems,  one  of  ten  impres- 
sions on  vellum,  1 893,  £3 1 ;  The  Order  of  Chivalry,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  William  Caxton,  on  vellum,  1892 
1893,  £30;  The  History  of  Godefrey  of  Boloyne,  translated 
from  Caxton's  edition  of  1481,  one  of  six  examples  on 
vellum,  1893,  £4.1 ;  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia,  on  vel- 
lum, 1893,  £36;  John  Keats's  Poems,  vellum,  1894, 
-£50;  Shelley's  Poetical  Works,  3  vols.,  vellum,  1894- 
1895,  £70;  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,  by  William 
Morris,  vellum,  1895,  £40;  the  same  author's  The  Well 
at  the  World's  End,  vellum,  1896,  £35;  and  a  set  of  the 
eighty-seven  woodcut  illustrations  for  the  Chaucer,  after 
Burne-Jones,  all  in  proof  state,  several  with  the  artist's 
initials  or  other  marks,  £36.  From  Mr.  Charrington's 
library  also  came  Ackermann's  The  Microcosm  of  Lon- 
don, 3  vols.,  1 808-18 10,  which  brought  £4.1  ;  the  Ash- 
endene  Press  edition  of  Dame  Juliana  Berners's  The 
Treatyse  of  Fysshynge,  printed  on  vellum,  1903,  £30; 
Dante's  Tutte  le  Opere,  limited  edition  from  the  same 
Press,  1909,  £41,  and  Les  Amours  Pastorales  de  Daphnis 
el  Chloe,  one  of  twenty  copies  on  vellum,  1933,  £35',  a 
fine  set  of  Boccaccio's  //  Decamerone,  5  vols.,  Londra 
(Paris),  1 757— 1 76 1 ,  £66;  Muirhead  Bone's  Old  Spain, 
with  portfolio  containing  two  signed  dry-points,  one 
of  265  impressions,  1936,  £31 ;  the  Doves  Press  edition 
of  The  English  Bible,  5  vols.,  1903-1905,  £31;  L. 
Fuchs's  De  Hisloria  Stirpium,  1542,  £51 ;  A  New  Book  of 
Ornaments:  useful  to  all  Artists,  by  S.  Gribelin,  1 704, 
£23;  John  Parkinson's  Paradisi  in  Sole  Paradisus  Terres- 
tris,  1629,  £25;  H.  Schedel's  Chronicon  Nurembergense, 
1493,  £43;  and  ten  parts  in  original  wrappers  of  the 
Type  Facsimile  Society's  publications,  the  dates  being 
1 900- 1 909,  £17. 

Other  properties  in  this  Sotheby  sale  included  the 
letters  and  papers  of  William  Carr,  Viscount  Beresford 
( 1 768-1 854),  received  during  his  service  in  Portugal, 
1 809-1 8 1 4,  which  went  to  the  Portuguese  Ambassa- 
dor, Dr.  A.  Monteiro,  for  £50.  This  collection  con- 
tained important  letters  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
many  of  great  length,  dealing  with  the  campaign  in 
the  Peninsula;  a  series  of  confidential  letters  from 
George  Canning;  and  others  from  Lords  Castlereagh, 
Liverpool,  and  Palmerston.  There  was,  too,  the  Crof- 
ton  Croker  collection  of  contemporary  and  other  en- 
graved portraits  of  Nell  Gwynn,  together  with  docu- 
ments relating  to  her.  This  found  a  buyer  at  £70,  and 
included  a  warrant  to  pay  Nell  Gwynn  £1,250  on  ac- 
count of  her  pension  of  £5,000  per  annum,  signed  by 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  Earl  of  Godolphin,  and 
others ;  a  bill  for  a  Sedan  chair  made  for  her  on  March 
5th,  1674,  and  receipted  April  15th,  1675;  a  receipt 
for  the  'sum  of  twelve  shillings  for  a  pair  of  rich 
embroidered  garters  supplied  to  Nell  Gwynn,  11th 
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WARY  DUCHESS  OF  RICHMOND  BY  VANDYCK  :  FORMERLY  IN  THE 
EDMUND  DAVIS  COLLECTION  ;  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S  RECENTLY 

March,  1674';  another  for  'seventeen  shillings  being 
one  half-year's  duty  for  the  seventeen  fire  hearths  in 
Nell  Gwynn's  house,  16th  April,  1675';  a  note  from 
Nicholas  Dixon,  miniaturist,  to  her  steward  asking  him 
to  pay  the  bearer  'fifty  shillings  for  a  picture  painted 
for  Nell  Gwynn',  signed  and  receipted  May  7th,  1675; 
and  a  receipt  for  'the  sum  of  nineteen  shillings  for  two 
rapiers  with  gilt  handles  supplied  to  Nell  Gwynn, 
April  20th,  1675.'  A  series  of  log-books,  letter-books, 
and  order-books  kept  by  Admiral  Sir  William  Corn- 
wallis  while  in  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet  on 
board  his  Majesty's  ships  Dreadnought,  Ville  de  Paris, 
and  Glory  during  the  years  1803- 1806,  realized  £40; 
the  Sussex  Edition  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  Works,  limited 
and  signed,  35  vols.,  1937— 1939,  £46;  the  Nonesuch 
Press  set  of  Dickens's  Works,  25  vols.,  1 937-1 938,  £20; 
a  portrait  of  Jonathan  Swift  when  Curate  at  Kilroot,  by 
Charles  Jervas,  £20;  a  first  edition  of  Mrs.  Eddy's 
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Science  and  Health,  with  two  pages  of  errata  with  a  blank 
leaf  inserted  at  the  end,  1875,  £20;  Voltaire's  La  Pu- 
celle  a" Orleans,  2  vols.,  1786,  bound  in  red  morocco  by 
Thouvenin  about  1830,  with  twenty-three  plates  by 
Vallot  and  others  after  Desenne,  £30;  and  the  Ashen- 
dene  Press  impression  of  Boccaccio's  //  Decamerone,  one 
of  105  copies,  1920,  £11. 

In  a  two-day  sale  of  books,  concluded  by  the  same 
auctioneers  on  December  12th,  a  copy  of  A.  Claudin's 
Histoire  de  V Imprimerie  en  France  au  XVe  at  au  XVIe  siecle, 
4  vols.,  on  Japanese  vellum,  1 900-1 914,  fetched  £32; 
Les  Livres  a  Figures  Venitiens  de  la  fin  du  XVe  siecle  et  du 
Commencement  du  XVIe,  by  Prince  d'Essling,  6  vols., 
1 907-1914,  £27;  an  album  containing  a  collection  of 
upwards  of  fifty  lithographic  views  and  scenes  from 
South  American  life,  £26;  and  vols.  1  to  10  of  the 
Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society's  publications, 
1896-1913,  £14. 


FURNITURE,  SILVER,  ART  OBJECTS,  ETC. 

AT  Christie's,  on  December  14th,  a  Chinese  emerald- 
L  \  green  jade  group  of  Kuan  Yin,  with  a  figure  of  a  child 
at  her  side,  standing  in  a  flowering  arbour,  sold  for  £120 
15s.;  and  a  green  jade  koro  and  cover,  with  grotesque 
mask-and-ring  handles,  supported  on  three  ogres' 
mask  feet,  the  cover  surmounted  by  a  group  of  a  kylin 
and  young  and  flowering  branches,  £1 10  5s.  The  same 
auctioneers  concluded  on  December  21st,  a  two-day 
sale  of  silver,  miniatures,  and  other  decorative  objects, 
from  various  sources,  for  a  total  of  £4,733.  The  silver 
included  a  pair  of  circular  tureens  and  covers,  sup- 
ported on  foliage-and-scroll  feet,  by  Hannah  Northcote, 
1  8 1  1  ( 1 97  oz.  18  dwt.) , 
which  made  6s.  3d.  per  oz. ; 
a  set  of  three  shaped  oval 
meat-dishes,  with  gad- 
rooned  borders  and  en- 
graved with  coats-of-arms, 
by  Paul  Storr,  1 795  ( 1 78  oz. 
5  dwt.),  ios.;  a  helmet- 
shaped  cream-jug,  on 
square  plinth  engraved 
with  festoons  of  flowers,  by 
Hester  Bateman,  1 789  (4  oz. 
12  dwt.),  48s.;  a  plain  cir- 
cular strainer,  with  open 
scroll  handles,  by  Edward 
Aldridge,  1749  (3  oz.),  23s.; 
a  bullet-shaped  tea-pot, 
with  straight  spout,  re- 
pousse and  chased  with 
rococo  scrolls  and  flowers, 
1 816  (11  oz.  5  dwt.),  19s.; 
an  octagonal  tea-caddy,  en-      louis  xiv  gobelins  screen 


graved  with  panels  of  Chinese  figures  and  a  crest  in  a 
wreath,  1771  (13  oz.),  23s.;  a  sauceboat,  on  three 
lions'-mask-and-claw  feet,  with  dolphin  handle,  by 
David Hennell,  1752  (5  oz.  19  dwt.),  29s.;  an  octagonal 
mustard-pot,  1  795,  together  with  spoon,  1 798  (4  oz. 
19  dwt.),  28s.;  a  plain  circular  waiter,  on  three  hoof 
feet,  1734,  maker's  mark  D.L.  (7  oz.  5  dwt.),  24s.;  and 
an  oil  and  vinegar  frame,  with  plain  rings  supported 
on  scroll  legs  and  ball  feet,  1 7 18,  by  Pierre  Plalel  ( 1 5  oz. 
15  dwt.),  24s.  A  final  bid  of  £1,000  was  made  for  a 
pendant  brooch,  the  centre  set  with  a  large  oblong 
diamond  within  a  smaller  diamond  cluster,  with  four 
points  set  with  single  diamonds  and  two  smaller  stones 
between;  while  £475  was  paid  for  a  brooch,  mounted 
with  a  square  emerald  in  a  border  of  twelve  diamonds; 
and  £170  for  a  square  emerald-cut  diamond  (4.10 
carats).  A  rectangular  gold  snuff-box,  the  lid  and  base 
chased  with  pastoral  scenes  in  vari-coloured  golds,  and 
the  sides  with  trophies  and  animals  on  a  rayed  back- 
ground (2 \  in.  long),  Paris,  1759,  Fermier-General  Floy 
Brichard,  fetched  £78;  four  gold  snuff-boxes  presented 
to  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Foster,  'the  true  friend  of  Ireland. 
The  Steady  Champion  of  his  King  and  Country  .  .  .,' 
by  various  Irish  public  bodies,  brought  a  total  of  £152; 
a  miniature  portrait  of  a  lady,  in  violet  dress  with  white 
shawl  and  scarf,  attributed  to  Isabey,  mounted  in  a  dia- 
mond and  rose  diamond  frame  designed  as  a  knot  of 
riband  and  festoons,  fetched  £45;  and  another  of  a 
gentleman,  in  brown  coat  and  lace  cravat  with  flowing 
wig,  set  in  a  diamond  frame,  £35.  In  a  sale  of  pictures 
on  December  15th,  Christie's  obtained  £47  5s.  for  a 
water-colour  drawing  by  T.  Girtin,  A  Woody  Landscape, 
with  a  Mill:  a  peasant  seated  in  the  foreground. 

Other  properties  maintained  satisfactory  prices. 
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CHINESE  IMPERIAL  ROBES 

THE  COLBY  COLLECTION,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
PART   II  — SYMBOLISM    ON    COURT  ROBES 

By  CHARLES  EDWARD  CHAPEL 


'""'C  H8RARY 


THE  Emperor  of  China  was  regarded  as 
the  Son  of  Heaven.  As  the  intermed- 
iary between  Heaven  and  Earth,  he 
wore  a  yellow  robe,  symbolic  of  the  Chinese 
earth,  first  prescribed  by  the  Emperor  Wen  of 
the  Sui  dynasty  (a.d.  589-618).  Against  the 
yellow  background  was  a  design  representing 
the  Universe.  At  the  bottom  of  his  robe  was 
the  Eternal  Sea,  a  pattern  of  diagonal  bands 
of  colour  topped  with  waves  and  spray;  in  the 


centre  of  the  waves  a  group  of  mountains 
represented  the  Earth,  and  in  the  main  field  of 
the  design  clouds  symbolized  Heaven. 

Through  the  clouds,  nine  large  five-clawed 
dragons  played.  The  number  nine  was  sym- 
bolical of  many  things.  There  were  nine  de- 
grees of  relationship,  nine  lights  of  heaven, 
nine  paths  to  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  nine  de- 
grees of  official  rank,  nine  schools  of  philo- 
sophy, nine  sections  in  the  science  of  mathe- 


A  TAOIST  PRIEST  ROBE  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  MAGNIFICENCE  AND  RICHNESS  WORN  IN  THE  TEMPLE  ON  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS  ONLY 
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matics,  nine  provinces  of  the  Empire  in  the 
days  of  Tu,  nine  celestial  orbits,  nine  spheres 
of  heaven,  nine  land  tenures,  nine  musical 
airs,  nine  places  of  colour,  nine  officials  in  the 
court  of  the  Emperor  Shun,  nine  divisions  to 
history,  and  nine  great  books — the  Four 
Books  and  Five  Classics. 

The  dragon  was  the  Imperial  emblem  of 
China,  and  symbolical  of  the  Emperor's  per- 
son. In  speaking  of  their  ruler,  Chinese  writers 
referred  to  his  hands  as  'the  dragon's  claws,' 
his  throne  was  the  'dragon's  seat,'  and  when 


A  K'O  SSU  (SILK  TAPESTRY)  WOVEN  PICTURE  REPRESENTING  BUDDHA  ON  A  LOTUS  THRONE 


he  died  they  euphemistically  said  that  he  had 
'ascended  upon  the  dragon  to  be  a  guest  on 
high.' 

The  five-clawed  dragon  was  worn  only  by 
the  Emperor,  and  closely  related  persons  of 
the  royal  family,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
Imperial  robes  in  the  Colby  and  Metropolitan 
Museum  collections.  In  the  Colby  collection, 
the  records  of  the  chain  of  ownership  of  many 
of  the  finest  robes  are  quite  definite,  since 
these  garments  were  purchased  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  former  Emperor  Pu  Yi,  who  is 

still  a  comparatively 
young  man,  now  rul- 
ing as  Emperor  in 
Manchukuo  under 
Japanese  control  and 
protection. 

Chinese  records  in- 
dicate that  the  five- 
clawed  dragon  could 
be  worn  even  by  prin- 
ces of  the  second  order, 
that  is,  princes  who 
were  the  sons  of  the 
Emperor's  concubines 
and  not  only  by  sons  of 
the  Empress,  and  other 
close  relatives  by  blood 
and  marriage  to  the 
Emperor.  The  number 
of  textiles  bearing  the 
five-clawed  dragon 
may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  em- 
perors followed  the  ad- 
vice of  Chang  Hua, 
who  said  that  the  rul- 
ers of  Cathay  should 
let  their  hearts  be  un- 
ited in  loves  as  numer- 
ous as  a  swarm  of  lo- 
custs at  harvest  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  the 
emperors  maintained 
Court  in  different 
places  and  each  palace 
was  richly  provided 
with  vast  stores  of  wall 
hangings,  banners, 
curtains,  cushion- 
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FRONT  OF  THE  HIGH  PRIEST'S  ROBE  SEEN  ON  PAGE  95  SHOWING  EIGHT  CIRCLES  WITH  BIRDS,  AND  TWO   HEAVENLY  PAGODAS 


covers,  table-covers  and  embroidered  cloths 
for  furnishing  the  Imperial  dwellings  and  for 
the  many  sedan  chairs  and  river  boats. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  modern  Chinese 
art  is  full  of  five-clawed  dragons,  but  these 
modern  reproductions  are  clumsily  made  and 
never  deceive  an  expert.  If  a  textile  with  a 
five-clawed  dragon  shows  signs  of  age — that 
is  dating  back  to  before  191 2 — and  it  is  finely 
made,  it  is  probably  a  genuine  Imperial  piece, 
because  death  was  the  penalty  for  the  un- 
authorized use  of  the  ruler's  insignia. 

The  robe  we  have  described  was  the  official 
robe  for  holding  Court  and  performing  the 
regular  civil  rites,  but  for  the  religious  rites  the 
Emperor  wore  a  sacrificial  robe  with  twelve 
symbols  reserved  for  him  alone.  As  illustrated 
by  examples  in  the  Colby  and  Metropolitan 


collections  these  twelve  symbols  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  Great  Yu— 
the  founder  of  the  Hsia  dynasty  (2205-1766 
b.c),  which  is  the  earliest  of  the  dynasties 
generally  recognized  by  European  historians. 
The  Emperor  Yu  said: 

T  wish  to  see  the  emblematic  figures  of  the 
ancients — the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the 
mountains,  the  dragon  and  the  flaming  fowl 
which  are  depicted  on  the  upper  garment ;  the 
temple  cups,  the  aquatic  grass,  the  flames,  the 
grains  of  rice,  the  hatchet  and  the  symbol  of 
distinction  which  are  embroidered  on  the 
lower  garment.  I  wish  to  see  all  these  displayed 
with  the  five  colours,  so  as  to  form  the  official 
robe.' 

The  significance  of  these  symbols  is  allegori- 
cal. The  Sun,  the  Moon  and  the  Constellation 
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represent  the  light  of  the  good  and  wise  king 
shining  upon  his  people.  The  Mountain  dis- 
tributes rain  by  its  piercing  of  the  clouds,  and 
this,  too,  represents  the  ruler  showering  down 
benefits.  The  Dragon  is  emblematic  of  eternal 
life  and  the  eternal  change  that  characterizes 
life;  therefore  the  ruler  remembers  to  change 
his  laws  to  fit  the  changing  needs  of  his  people. 


AN  IMPERIAL  SATIN  BROCADE  CURTAIN,  MADE  FOR  THE  EMPEROR  CH'IEN  LUNG 


The  Flowery  Bird,  or  Phoenix,  is  shown  in  five 
colours,  and  stands  for  the  culture  possessed 
by  the  Emperor,  displayed  as  an  example  to 
those  under  him;  it  was  also  the  special  em- 
blem of  the  Empress.  The  two  Cups,  with  a 
tiger  and  a  long-tailed  monkey,  teach  the  sub- 
jects that  the  Emperor  can  punish  rebellion 
with  force  and  with  cunning.  The  'aquatic 
grass'  or  water-weed,  which  rises 
and  falls  with  the  level  of  the 
water,  is  another  reminder  to  the 
Emperor  that  he  must  alter  his 
conduct  to  meet  the  altered  con- 
ditions of  the  times.  The  Millet, 
as  the  food  of  North  China,  just  as 
rice  is  the  food  of  South  China, 
symbolizes  the  Emperor  as  the 
source  of  supply  for  all  good 
things.  The  Flames,  or  Sacred 
Fire,  is  another  homely  reference 
similar  to  that  of  the  Millet,  but  it 
has  the  added  virtue  of  daily  re- 
newal. The  Axe,  which  can  cleave 
and  separate,  is  a  reminder  to  the 
ruler  that  he  must  make  clean  cut 
decisions  and  not  compromise. 
Finally,  the  Symbol  of  Distinc- 
tion, consisting  of  two  ancient 
Chinese  characters,  back  to  back, 
represents  the  close  union  of  the 
wise  king  and  his  ministers. 

To  appreciate  the  importance 
of  these  symbols,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  they  originated  when  the 
Chinese  were  still  using  the  pic- 
ture  writing  that  gradually 
evolved  into  their  present  char- 
acters. The  great  masses  of  the 
people  were  unlettered,  but  by 
word  of  mouth  they  were  familiar 
with  the  legends  and  symbols  of 
their  ancestors  and  were  remind- 
ed of  their  duty  by  the  frequent 
display  of  such  objects.  Likewise, 
the  Emperor  himself  was  remind- 
ed of  his  duty,  and  it  was  woven 
into  Chinese  philosophy  that  an 
Emperor  who  neglected  his  duty 
should  be  and  would  be  over- 
thrown. 

In  addition  to  the  Twelve  Sym- 
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bols  of  Imperial  Rank,  numerous 
Buddhist  and  Taoist  emblems  of 
those  two  religions  were  displayed 
on  Imperial  textiles,  including  the 
robes.  Likewise,  in  the  later  works 
appear  representations  of  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Confucius. 
Then,  to  make  the  whole  matter 
still  more  complicated,  there  are 
the  primitive  symbols  of  the  na- 
ture worship  that  preceded  the 
three  great  Chinese  religions.  All 
these  objects  are  so  varied  that 
they  would  require  separate  treat- 
ment for  explanation,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  explain  that  the 
Chinese  have  never  seen  anything 
illogical  about  mixing  the  sym- 
bols of  Buddhism,  Taoism  and 
Confucianism  in  the  same  design, 
just  as  they  mix  the  rituals  in  their 
temples  and  frequently  have 
Taoist  gods  placed  next  to  the 
Buddhist  Lohans.  However,  to 
keep  the  record  straight,  we 
should  explain  that  Buddhism, 
Taoism,  Confucianism  and  An- 
cestor Veneration  were  originally 
schools  of  thought,  and  not  pre- 
sented by  their  founders  as  for- 
mal religions. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the 
colour  of  the  Imperial  robes,  it  is 
important  to  know  that  all  of 
them  were  not  yellow.  One  of  the 
robes  in  the  Colby  collection 
which  is  definitely  known  to  have 
been  worn  by  a  Prince  is  brown, 
and  Imperial  sacrificial  robes  in 
the  Metropolitan  and  Colby  col- 
lections are  blue;  likewise,  there 
is  a  Colby  robe  of  dark  plum 
colour,  worn  by  an  Emperor  in 
old  age.  The  probable  explana- 
tion is  that  the  colour  of  robes  at 
the  Court  changed  with  different 
dynasties  and  was  also  adapted  to 
the  season  of  the  year  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  ceremony  at  which  it 
was  worn,  just  as  the  priests  of  the 
Roman  and  Anglican  Churches 


SCROLL  HANGING  DEPICTING  THE  GODS  OF  LONGEVITY,  RANK  AND 
WITH  THREE  BOY  ATTENDANTS  CARRYING  EMBLEMS  OF  ESTATE  AND 
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PRAYER  BANNERS  FROM  THE  EMPEROR  CH'IEN-LUNG'S  ALTAR 
PEKING  :  THEY  [ARE  OF  THE  K'O  SSU  (SILK  TAPESTRY)  WEAVE 


don  different  colours  for  different  ceremonies. 
There  are  many  mysteries  yet  unsolved  in  the  1 
colourful  story  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  When  ■ 
they  are  unravelled  we  may  learn  something 
about  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Court 
that  ruled  over  four  hundred  millions  of  people 
until  its  records  were  closed  within  the  mem- 
ories of  our  own  generation. 

Notes  on  the  Illustrations 

Nos.  i  and  iii,  pp.  95  and  97.  This  robe  was  worn  in  the  i 
Temple  by  the  High  Priest  on  special  occasions  only. 
The  background  is  of  plum  black  satin  covered  with  an  1 
applique  tendril  design  of  gold  thread.  Apart  from  the  , 
stereotyped  square  containing  the  Heavenly  Pagoda, 
constellations  and  other  emblems,  the  embroidered  t 
scenes  of  the  Immortals,  etc.,  are  especially  fine  in  detail 
and  colour.  Clearly  the  priest  who  wore  this  was  fond  cf 
birds,  because  the  eight  outer  embroidered  circles  con-  | 
tain  remarkable  representations  of  typical  birds.  The  - 
front  of  the  robe  also  has  eight  circles  of  birds  and  a 
Heavenly  Pagoda  rising  from  the  clouds  showing  on 
each  side  panel. 

No.  ii,  p.  96.  A  K'o  ssu  (silk  tapestry)  woven  picture 
representing  Buddha  seated  on  a  Lotus  Throne  against  j 
a  background  of  dark  plum.  The  main  colour  of  his  robe  j 
is  a  soft  tan  or  light  brown,  the  collar  and  sleeve-ends  , 
blue-grey,  the  scarf  on  right  shoulder  and  showing  in  , 
front  a  terra-cotta  red,  a  design  at  the  throat  gold,  the  j 
lotus  leaves  of  the  throne  terra-cotta  red  and  plum  black. 
The  woven  characters  at  the  side  read  'Second  Emperor 
of  the  Great  Virtue'  which  places  this  rare  piece  in  the  . 
early  Yuan  time  (a.d.  1298).  The  simplicity  of  the  design 
and  the  appearance  of  age  of  the  silk  itself  corroborates  Jl 
its  antiquity. 

No.  iv,  p.  98.  An  Imperial  satin  brocade  curtain  18 
feet  high  and  2 1  feet  wide.  This  magnificent  curtain  was 
made  for  the  Emperor  Ch'ien-lung  and  was  hung  in  the  ,  1 
Palace  on  State  occasions.  It  came  from  the  Imperial  - 
Collection  in  Peking.  It  is  Imperial  yellow  in  colour,  the  •  1 
sheen  as  nearly  resembling  gold  in  tone  as  is  possible  for 
a  satin  weave.  The  nine  large  five-clawed  dragons  in 
gold  are  typical  of  textiles  woven  lor  the  Emperor.  Many 
smaller  dragons  appear  on  the  valance  at  the  top  and  on 
the  two  separate  scarfs  which  hang  down  the  front  of  the 
main  curtain.  Across  the  bottom  are  waves  and  break- 
ers of  the  Eternal  Sea,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises 
the  Earth  represented  by  Mt.  Meru.  The  dragons  above 
are  disporting  themselves  amid  the  clouds  of  the  sky. 

No.  v,  p.  99.  A  scroll  hanging,  6x3  feet,  embroid- 
ered on  dark-blue  silk  background.  As  indicated  by  the 
five-clawed  dragon  on  the  robe  of  the  central  figure,  this 
is  an  Imperial  piece,  having  been  purchased  from  the  Im- 
perial collection  in  Peking.  The  embroidery  is  of  micro- 
scopic fineness  and  the  blending  of  colours  is  carried  out  : 
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with  the  skill  which  character- 
ized the  earlier  work  of  the 
Chinese  weavers.  The  three 
Taoist  Gods  of  Longevity, 
Shou-hsing  (left),  Public  Of- 
fice or  Rank,  Lu-hsing 
(centre)  and  Happiness,  Fu- 
shen  (right),  are  pictured  with 
three  boy  attendants  carrying 
objects  of  rank  and  authority. 
The  character  of  the  work  and 
the  nature  of  the  costumes 
would  place  it  not  later  than 
the  Ch'ien-lung  period,  thatis, 
between  1 736  and  1 795. 

No.  vi,  p.  100.  These  prayer 
banners  formed  a  part  of  the 
Imperial  collection  in  Peking 
and  were  hung  on  each  side  of 
the  Emperor's  private  altar  in 
the  Temple  of  the  Forbidden 
City.  The  fine  character  and 
quality  of  the  K'o  ssu  (silk 
tapestry)  weave  places  them 
quite  definitely  in  the  early 
Ch'ien-lung  period.  The  drag- 
ons in  the  upper  portions  of 
the  central  pieces  and  framed 
in  the  metal  head  pieces  are 
woven  with  almost  micro- 
scopic fineness  of  detail.  The 
background  is  Imperial  yel- 
low in  colour  with  the  dragons 
mainly  in  blue,  while  many 
beautiful  hues  are  used  in  the 
other  designs.  The  ce»tre 
panels  of  dark  colour  are  plum 
black,  while  the  characters  are 
woven  with  gold  thread.  The 
head  pieces  of  metal  are 
gilded  bronze.  The  inscription 
on  the  banner  to  the  left  reads 
as  follows : 

'The  court  glows  with  rose- 
colour 

When  the  torches  on  the  stands 

are  lighted. 
We  worship  the  pearly  dipper 
Whose  light  shines  forever. 
May  the  Holy  One  enjoy  long  life 
Forever  and  ever. 
May  he  always  see  the  light 
Shining  upon  His  great 

Empire.' 

The  inscription  on  the 
banner  to  the  right  reads  as 
follows : 


K'O  SSU  (SILK  TAPESTRY)  PICTURE  WHICH  WAS  HUNG  IN  THE  IMPERIAL  PALACE,  PEKING 
ON  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS  :  3  BY  5  FEET  :  AN  OUTSTANDING  EXAMPLE  OF  THIS  TYPE  OF  WEAVE 
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A  COLLECTION  OF  DOG-COLLARS 

By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


No.  I. — BRASS  DOG-COLLAR  AND  PADLOCK,  TEMP.  WILLIAM  III  :  FOUND  IN  THK  MAZL 
POND:  IT  IS  ENGRAVED  WITH   THE  NAME  'RICH"  BROWNE   NEAR  Si  GILES  POUND' 


COLLECTORS  of  dog-collars  are  few 
and  far  between.  Past  and  present  they 
could,  I  believe,  be  numbered  upon 
the  fingers  of  two  hands.  The  late  Dr.  Figdor 
of  Vienna  included  one  or  two  collars  in  his 
amazingly  comprehensive  collection.  Victor 
Gay  owned  a  few  examples  that  came  mainly 
either  from  the  Seine  or  from  excavations  in 
the  city  of  Paris.  But  the  earliest  collector  of 
these  objects  would  appear  to  have  been 
Philip  II  of  Spain.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  it  was  their  intrinsic  worth  and  their  as- 
sociations with  his  own  family  and  not  their 
antiquarian  interest  that  made  them  precious 
in  his  eyes.  In  an  inventory  of  some  of  his  pos- 


No.  II. — BOARHOUND  COLLAR  OF  TINNED  IRON  WITH  ITS  ORIGINAL 
GERMAN,  PROBABLY  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  :  THE  TYPE,  HOWEVER 


sessions  drawn  up  in  1 558  there 
is  listed  a  dog-collar  that  be- 
longed to  Philippe  le  Hardi, 
Duke  of  Burgundy  (1342- 
1404).  It  was  embroidered 
with  small  pearls  and  enriched 
with  plates  of  silver-gilt  and 
the  Duke's  arms  and  motto — 
//  me  tarde  (for  Moult  me  tarde). 
The  pearls  may  have  had  re- 
ference to  his  wife  Marguerite, 
whose  badge  of  the  'daisy'  de- 
corated the  sails  of  the  Duke's 
ships  when  on  one  occasion  he 
contemplated  fitting  out  an 
expedition  against  England. 

One  happy  result  of  my  previous  article 
upon  dog-collars  *  was  that  it  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  the  large  and  exceptionally  in- 
teresting collection  of  these  objects  brought 
together  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Hunt.  While  the 
examples  that  illustrated  my  earlier  notes 
were  in  the  main  of  English  origin,  Mrs. 
Hunt's  collars  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  article  are  with  few  exceptions  Con- 
tinental. Together  these  two  articles  should 
adequately  illustrate  the  main  types  in  use 
during  the  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth  and  early 
Nineteenth  Centuries. 

The  earliest  English  example  owned  by 
Mrs.  Hunt  (No.  i)  is  of  small 
size  and  fashioned  of  brass 
originally  lined  with  leather. 
Round  it  is  engraved  the  name 
and  address  of  the  owner  of 
the  animal  that  once  wore  it — 

RICHU  BROWNE  NEAR  ST  GILES 

pound.  It  was  held  in  place 
by  a  staple  and  padlock  and  a 
small  screw  passing  through 
the  over-lap  of  the  collar.  The 
padlock  is  engraved  in  a  man- 
ner characteristic  of  the  clos- 
ing decades  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.This  collar  was  found 

*  See  The  Connoisseur,  July  1933. 


LEATHER  LINING 
,  LONG  SURVIVED 
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broken  in  pieces  about  1931  on  the  site  of  the 
Maze  Pond  at  Southwark.  No  objects  were 
found  on  this  spot  that  could  be  dated  later 


B^HRBHBHHBHIHBHHIHBIII^HHHIillHH^HIIHHiHII^II^Iillim^ljjllimi 

No.  III. — ITALIAN  DOG-COLLAR  OF  PIERCED  AND  ENGRAVED 
BRASS,    BEARING   THE    OWNER'S    ARMS         CIRCA  1625-1650 


than  about  1700.  Mr.  Richard  Browne  has  so 
far  escaped  identification,  but  his  place  of  resi- 
dence was  near  that  old  London  landmark, 
St.  Giles'  Pound,  which  after  1656  stood  near 
the  present  junction  of  Oxford  Street,  Totten- 
ham Court  Road,  and  New  Oxford  Street. 


The  earliest  collar  in  the  collection  (No.  ii) 
is  a  boarhound's  collar  of  tinned  iron  of  the 
same  type  as  one  illustrated  in  my  previous 
article.  The  present  example  is,  however,  pro- 
vided with  triple  spikes  and  still  retains  its 
original  leather  lining.  It  is  impossible  to  date 
it  more  closely  than  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

No.  iii  is  an  exceptionally  handsome  collar 
of  pierced  and  engraved  brass  lined  with 
leather,  the  two  halves  being  held  together  by 
a  hinge  and  secured  by  a  spring  catch.  It  bears 
a  coroneted  coat  of  arms — a  rampant  lion,  im- 
paling a  fess  between  in  chief  a  commet  in  pale  and 
two  hands  [or  gloves]  in  base.  I  have  been  unable 
to  identify  these  arms,  but  they  appear  to  be 
Italian,  the  sinister  impalement  being  pos- 
sibly a  variant  of  Gonzatti  of  Vicenza.  This 
collar  appears  to  be  of  Italian  origin  and  of 
the  second  quarter  or  middle  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century. 

Equally  handsome  but  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent character  is  the  collar  No.  iv  of  leather 
mounted  with  gilt  copper  studs  and  scallop 
shells  on  a  ground  of  red  velvet.  In  the  centre 
is  an  ecclesiastical  coat  of  arms  superimposed 
upon  an  archi-episcopal  cross,  a  bishop's  crook 
and  a  sword,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a 
bishop's  hat.  At  one  time  it  also  bore  the 
initials  S.C.G[?].S.  The  coat  of  arms  and 
initials  are  those  of  Sigmund  [III]  Christoph 
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No.  VI.— LARGE  DOG-COLLAR  OF  DARK  BROWN  LEATHER  DECORATED  WITH  SLIGHT  TOOLING,  THE  MOUNTS  AND  STUDS  OF  BRASS 
IT    BEARS  THE  FORMER  OWNER'S   INITIALS   F.I.L.   :  OF  GERMAN   ORIGIN,    ABOUT  THE  LAST  QUARTER  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


von  Schrattenbach  [i 698-1 771]  Graf  von 
Schrattenbach,  Prince-Archbishop  of  Salz- 
burg from  1753  to  1 77 1.  The  impaled  chief  is 
that  of  the  Archbishopric — or,  a  double-tailed 
lion  sable  [at  one  time  crowned] ,  impaling  gules, 
a  fess  argent.  The  remainder  of  the  arms  read 
(1)  per  pale,  or,  a  demi-eagle  gules,  and  argent  four 
bendlets  sinister  gules;  (2)  gules,  two  gloves  argent 
[for  von  Dorrer]* ;  (3)  or,  four  bars  sable  and  a 
bend  argent;  (4)  argent,  a  laurel  wreath  vert;  (5) 
argent,  a  cross  patty  sable;  (6)  gules,  a  lion  argent; 
over  all  an  escutcheon  sable,  a  bend  wavy  argent 
between  a  six-pointed  star  in  chief,  or,  in  point  a 
tree-stump  putting  forth  a  single  branch  or,  on  a 
mount  vert  [for  Schrattenbach]. 

The  von  Schrattenbachs  were  a  Styrian 
family  that  first  came  into  prominence  about 
1496.  On  October  12th,  1649,  they  were 
created  Counts  of  the  Empire,  a  dignity  that 
in  the  person  of  Count  Vincenz  Josef  (b.  1 744) , 
who  in  1788  resigned  the  Bishopric  of  Lavant 
to  become  Provost  of  the  Cathedral  of  Salz- 
burg, was  advanced,  on  November  27th, 
1 788,  to  that  of  Princes  of  the  Empire.  The 
family  produced  two  Princes  of  the  Church, 

*  This  is  the  only  quartering  that  can  be  identified.  The 
arms  of  von  Dorrer  were  originally  gules  a  hawking  glove 
argent  cuffed  gules  and  tasselled  or. 


Sigmund  Christoph  and  Wolfgang  Hannibal 
(1660- 1 739),  of  whom  the  latter  became  in 
succession  Bishop  of  Seccau,  Bishop  of  Olmiitz 
and  finally  in  171 2  Cardinal. 

This  collar  is  of  especial  interest,  since  were 
it  not  for  the  certain  identification  of  the  arms 
of  the  owner  one  would  be  tempted  on  general 
grounds  to  date  it  as  late  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury and  to  ascribe  it  to  Spain. 

The  scallop  terminations  which  form  so  dis- 
tinctive a  decorative  feature  of  this  and  of  four 
of  the  following  collars — indeed  of  all  German 
collars  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries — makes  so  far  as  I  know  its  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  collars  worn  by  the  hounds  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V,  no  doubt  in  allusion 
to  St.  James  of  Compostella.  The  fashion 
once  started  spread  through  the  whole  of 
the  Emperor's  dominions,  and  retained  its 
popularity  for  the  best  part  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

No.  v  is  an  unusually  elegant  and  small 
collar  of  red  (originally  crimson),  parchment 
lined  with  green  cloth  and  mounted  with  en- 
graved brass  scallops  and  the  owner's  cypher 
and  the  date — 17^^55- 

Nos.  vi  and  vii  are  of  very  large  size,  of  the 
same  character  and  approximately  the  same 


No.  VII.— LARGE  DOG-COLLAR  OF  DARK  BROWN  LEATHER,  THE  MOUNTS,  STUDS  AND  OWNER'S  INITIALS  J.H.  OF  BRASS  :  GERMAN 
ABOUT  1770-1780  :  IT    WILL   BE   NOTICED   THAT   THE   TERMINAL   ESCALLOPS   HAVE   DEGENERATED    INTO   AN    ACANTHUS  LEAF 
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date.  They  are  of  tooled  leather  with 
brass  cyphers.  On  the  first  are  JtfL; 
on  the  second  J.H.  A  third,  not  illus- 
trated, is  inscribed  1 7 

No.  viii  is  a  very  large  collar  of  em- 
bossed brass  mounted  with  engraved 
scallops  and  lined  with  leather  and 
embossed  with  the  name  of  the  owner 
of  the  beast  whose  neck  it  once  a- 
dorned  and  defended — Ich  gehdre  M. 
E.  Happoldt  in  B[rh]eubach.  The  name 
of  the  place  has  been  very  carelessly 
embossed  and  shows  signs  that  some 
attempt  has  been  made  to  correct  or 
alter  the  original  spelling.  It  may  be 
intended  for  Bauerbach,  the  village 
some  six  miles  south  of  Meiningen 
where  Schiller  resided  in  1782  and 
1783.  The  date  of  this  collar  would  appear  to 
be  rather  late  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  prob- 
ably about  1 780  or  1 790. 


No.  X. — SMALL  DOG-COLLAR  OF  WHITE  LEATHER  EMBROIDERED 
WITH    BLUE    BEADS  :  FRENCH    OR    GERMAN,    CIRCA  1790^1810 


No.  ix  is  of  pierced  brass,  backed  with  iron. 
The  piercing  on  this  one  forms  the  date  and 
name— 1788  P.VJNK.  By  the  hinge  is 
scratched  the  initials  and  date  w.f.  A  second 
collar  is  pierced  with  pad  pil- 
lecyn,  the  date  1764  being  en- 
graved on  the  hinge.  Both  collars 
appear  to  be  of  Dutch  origin.  The 
name  Pillecyn  I  have  only  found 
connected  with  Amsterdam.  And 
there  are,  or  were,  Vinks  at  Rotter- 
dam,  Amsterdam,  Gorinchem 
and  Leeuwarden.  Spelt  Vinck, 
other  branches  of  the  family  are, 
or  were,  established  at  Bois-le- 
Duc,  Antwerp  and  across  the  bor- 
der in  Mecklenburg  and  Silesia. 

The  nationality  of  the  charming 
collar  illustrated  in  No.  x  is  open 
to  question.  It  is  fashioned  of  two 


No.  VIII.— LARGE  DOG-COLLAR  OF  BRASS,  EMBOSSED  WITH  THE  NAME  OF 
THE  OWNER-ICH  GEHORE  M.  E.  HAPPOLDT  IN  B(RH)EUBACH  :  CIRCA  1780 


thicknesses  of  white  leather  embroidered  with 
a  running  pattern  of  Empire  design  enriched 
with  blue  beads.  It  may  equally  well  be  French 
or  German  of  about  1790  to  1810. 

The  last  collar  in  the  collection  (No.  xi)  is  of 
stout  leather  covered  all  over  with  pewter 
studs.  It  is  of  exactly  the  same  pattern  as  many 
belts  and  other  objects  of  the  late  Eighteenth 
and  early  Nineteenth  Centuries  emanating 
from  the  Austrian  Tyrol. 

Mrs.  Hunt  has  parted  with  only  one  of  her 
dog-collars,  and  this  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  the  Royal  descendant  of  the  original 
owner  wished  to  add  it  to  the  collection  of 
family  relics  already  in  his  possession.  The 
collar  (No.  xii)  which  bears  the  arms  and 
cypher  of  Prince  Franz  Xavier  of  Saxony — 


No.  IX.— DOG-COLLAR  OF  PIERCED  BRASS,  BACKED  WITH  IRON  :  THE  PIERCING 
FORMS   THE   DATE    AND   THE    OWNER'S    NAME,   1788   P.VJNK   :    DUTCH  ORIGIN 
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No.  XI.  —  LARGE  DOG-COLLAR  OF  LEATHER  CLOSELY  STUDDED  WITH  PEWTER 
SIMILAR  PEASANT  BELTS  WERE  MADE  IN  THE   AUSTRIAN  TYROL,  C.  1800 


F[ranciscus]  X[avierus]  P[rinceps]  P[oloniae] 
D[ux]  S[axoniae] — is  now  preserved  in  the 
island  castle  of  the  Moritzburg  near  Dresden, 
ajagdschloss  begun  by  the  Elector  Maurice  in 
1542  and  completed  between  1722  and  1730. 
Prince  Augustus  Albrecht  Franz  Xavier  Ben- 
edict, the  second  son  of  Augustus  III,  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland,  was  born  at 
Dresden  on  August  25th,  1 730.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  on  October  5th,  1763,  he  had 
hopes  of  ascending  the  throne  of  Poland,  but 
this  ambition  was  frustrated  by  the  election  of 
Stanislas  Poniatowski.  In  177 1  he  took  up  per- 
manent residence  in  France,  assuming  the 
style  and  arms — gules,  a  warhorse  argent — of 
Count  of  Lausitz.  In  1 778  he  served  under  the 
Marechal  Victor  Francois  de  Broglie,  and  in 
1 789  he  succeeded  the  Marquis  de  Conflans 
in  the  command  of  his  regiment  of  hussars, 
thenceforward  known  as  Saxe's  Hussars.  Late 


in  life  he  retired  to  the  Castle  of  Zabe- 
litz,  where  he  died  on  June  21st,  1806. 
This  collar  may  be  dated  between 
about  1750  and  1 77 1 . 

It  has  only  been  possible  to  illus- 
trate with  the  foregoing  notes  about 
a  third  of  the  collars  in  Mrs.  Hunt's 
collection.  And  some  two  years  ago 
the  series  was  considerably  longer, 
including  as  it  did  a  number  of  un- 
.  usually  interesting  collars  of  English 
origin,  dating  from  the  early  years 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  For  the 
most  part  they  were  of  silver  and 
engraved  with  the  names  of  and  other 
particulars  relating  to  the  owners  of 
the  beasts  who  once  wore  them.  It  is 
in  normal  times  perhaps  a  counsel  of 
perfection  to  urge  all  serious  collectors  to 
make  a  photographic  and  written  record  of 
their  treasures;  in  these  war-days  it  is  a 
duty.  Tragically,  Mrs.  Hunt's  silver  collars 
were  never  photographed.  And  one  day 
when  both  she  and  her  husband  were  away 
from  home  travelling  tinkers  encamped  in 
their  neighbourhood.  They  broke  in,  'lifted' 
the  silver  collars  and  tumbled  them  into  the 
melting  pot.  The  thieves  later  met  with  their 
well-merited  deserts,  but  this  cannot  be 
thought  to  have  consoled  the  owner  for  the 
loss  of  her  cherished  possessions.  The  fruits 
of  many  years  had  been  destroyed  in  a  few 
minutes.  This  was  heartbreaking  to  the  col- 
lector, and  it  is  infuriating  to  the  antiquary, 
be  he  a  student  of  the  history  of  sport  or  a 
lover  of  early  silver  and  its  associations,  that 
so  many  'documents'  were  thereby  lost  with 
their  information  unrecorded. 


No.  X1I.-LARGE  DOG-COLLAR  OF  DARK  BROWN  LEATHER  MOUNTED  WITH  ENGRAYED  BRASS  :  THE  INITIALS  AND  ARMS  ARE 
THOSE  OF  FRANZ  XAYIER,  PRINCE  OF  POLAND  AND  DUKE  OF  SAXONY:   GERMAN,  C.  1760:   IN  THE  MORITZBl  RG  NEAR  DRESDEN 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF 
WAKEHURST  PLACE 

By  WILLIAM  LLEWELLYN- AMOS 


WAKEHURST  PLACE,  NR.  ARDINGLY,  SUSSEX  :  SOUTH  ELEVATION  :  ITS  APPEARANCE  AFTER  1  HE  RESTORATION,  COMPLETED  IN  1938 


THE  restoration  of  Wakehurst  Place, 
completed  in  1938,  to  the  order  of  Sir 
Henry  Price,  presented  many  problems 
of  interest  and  difficulty,  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  works  of  the  kind  under- 
taken in  this  country  for  many  years.  The 
structural  timbers  were  so  decayed  and  eaten 
away  by  death-watch  beetle,  and  so  eroded 
by  years  of  weathering  and  creeper  growth  was 
the  stonework,  that  how  to  begin  without 
parts  of  the  structure  entirely  collapsing  re- 
quired careful  consideration. 

Stone  by  stone  the  fine  weathered  masonry 
was  taken  down  and  each  piece  placed  next  to 
its  neighbour  on  the  ground.  The  oak  sup- 
porting timbers  were  then  exposed,  and  when 
it  was  seen  how  great  were  the  ravages  caused 
by  the  death-watch  beetle,  one  wondered  why 
the  roof  had  not  long  ago  fallen  in,  carrying 
with  it  the  heavy  stone-corbled  dormers.  That 
this  had  not  happened  is  a  tribute  to  the 


craftsmen  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago;  and  an  equal  tribute  can  be  paid  to  the 
craftsmen  of  to-day,  who  by  patient  and 
laborious  work  have  preserved  every  piece  of 
fine  detail  and  restored  every  unsound  timber 
and  crumbling  joint,  so  that  the  Mansion  now 
stands  good  for  another  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  looking  as  if  it  had  been  undis- 
turbed since  the  days  of  its  original  construc- 
tion by  the  master-builders. 

As  one  passes  round  the  east  wing  of  the 
building  which  houses  the  Chapel,  Study  and 
Library  and  surveys  the  charming  south  ele- 
vation, and  finally  reaches  the  west  wing,  it 
is  indeed  difficult  to  believe  that  the  entire 
roofs  and  large  portions  of  the  original  stone- 
work have  been  removed  and  rebuilt  again, 
each  stone  exactly  in  its  original  position  but 
with  new  joints  more  durable  than  those  origi- 
nally constructed.  Of  the  seven  stone  dormers 
seen  from  the  south  elevation,  all  but  two  were 
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INTERIOR   OF  THE   MAIN   HALL,  SHOWING   THE   FINELY   CARVED  MAIN  STAIRCASE 


entirely  taken  down,  and  in  some  cases  the 
masonry  was  removed  as  far  as  the  cill  height 
of  the  floor  below. 

Of  the  structural  joinery  inside,  not  a  single 
timber  remains  which  has  not  been  restored 
or  preserved  in  some  way.  A  great  number 
have  been  strengthened  with  steel  plates, 
spliced  and  lengthened  where  eaten  away, 
and  all  have  been  treated  with  a  solution  of 
chemicals  as  a  precaution  against  death- 
watch  beetle  and  finally  with  another  solution 
of  chemical  to  render  them  non-inflammable. 


Many  other  remedial  and  res- 
torative measures  have  been 
carried  out,  but  to  enumerate 
them  would  require  a  large- 
sized  volume. 

From  outside  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  work  is  the 
removal  of  all  the  brick  chim- 
neys put  up  in  the  last  century 
and  the  erection  of  stone  chim- 
neys closely  following  the  de- 
sign of  those  originally  built 
when  the  Mansion  was  first 
constructed.  These  stone  oc- 
tagonal chimneys,  the  surfaces 
of  which  have  been  treated  to 
give  them  a  mellow  effect,  are 
already  weathering  and  har- 
monize with  the  clusters  of 
stone  finials,  which  are  one  of 
the  most  unique  features  of 
the  Mansion.  Finally,  the  res- 
toration of  the  roofs  by  the 
replacement  of  old  Horsham 
Stone  tiles  has  perfected  the 
work  to  the  outside  elevations. 

There  is  only  one  new  fea- 
ture of  the  south  elevation 
which  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  Mansion  as  origin- 
ally built,  and  that  is  where 
moulded  lead  gutters  have 
been  fixed  at  the  stone  eaves 
to  deal  with  the  roof  water. 
The  gutters  are  square  in  sec- 
tion and  are  interesting  ex- 
amples of  the  art  of  the  lead- 
worker,  with  moulded  rim  and 
vertical  face  decorated  with 
raised  shells  and  strapwork.  Originally  the 
rainwater  debouched  from  the  roof  on  to 
the  stone  flagging  below  and  caused  much 
damp  to  the  lower  storeys ;  what  did  not  reach 
the  ground  ran  down  the  building  face  and 
found  its  way  by  crevices  into  the  walls,  caus- 
ing damage  to  structural  timbers. 

Facing  the  north  side  of  the  Mansion  is  the 
Stable  building,  which  is  in  the  classical  mould 
of  the  Wren  period.  Here,  perhaps,  the  worst 
ravages  were  found  and  the  most  difficult  work 
was  encountered.  As  was  sometimes  the  case 
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with  work  carried  out 
at  that  time,  insuffi- 
cient care  was  paid  to 
foundations.  In  this  in- 
stance the  whole  plinth 
of  the  building  on  the 
south  elevation  had 
slipped  forward  and  a 
considerable  curve  had 
developed  on  the  front 
elevation  with  the  cop- 
ing overhanging  at  a 
dangerous  angle.  It 
was  found  necessary 
to  take  down  the  entire 
elevation  stone  by 
stone;  this  was  accom- 
plished withoutremov- 
ing  the  roof,  which  with 
all  its  timbers  and  great 
weight  of  stone  roofing 
was  upheld  on  timber 
supports  until  the  main 

wall,  this  time  resting  on  sound  foundations, 
was  re-erected  again  beneath  it.  Considerable 
restoration  had  ^hen  to  be  carried  out  to 
the  woodwork,  as  all  the  timber  wall-plates 
were  rotted  completely  away,  and  also  the 
ends  of  every  beam  and 
rafter.  These  were  all 
cut  back,  spliced  and 
reinforced,  and  the 
whole  roof  was  finally 
placed  back  again  on 
the  re-erected  main 
wall.  It  is  interesting  to 
ncte  that  had  the  orig- 
inal builders  taken 
their  foundations  18 
inches  lower  they 
would  have  encoun- 
tered solid  sandstone 
and  most  of  this  work 
would  not  have  been 
needed.  But  now  that 
it  has  been  completed, 
the  building  wears 
again  its  original  stone 
face  and  gives  no  indi- 
cation that  it  has  ever 

been  disturbed  by  ma-       DETAILS  of  the  arcaded  frieze  to  the  carved  oak  staircase,  above  the  main  hall 


SOME  OF  THE  ROTTED  SUPPORTING  TIMBERS  AT  WAKEHURST  PLACE,  PRIOR  TO  RESTORATION 


son  or  joiner  since  its  original  construction. 
The  joinery  cupola  above  the  roof  had  to  be 
entirely  done  away  with  and  is  now  superseded 
by  a  new  one  surmounted  by  the  original 
weather-cock  in  the  form  of  a  golden  pheasant. 
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INTERIOR  OF  THE  JACOBEAN  PANELLED  DINING-ROOM  AT  U'AKEHURST  PLACE,  WITH  CARVED  LAY  PANELS  :  AFTER  RESTORATION 


The  old  clock  in  the  pediment  is  now  restored 
and  in  working  order.  The  new  work  to  the 
cupola  looks  no  younger  than  the  building  it- 
self, as  all  the  processes  of  time  have  been  arti- 
ficially applied  to  it,  but  at  a  greatly  acceler- 
ated speed,  and  it  already  has  a  well-weath- 
ered appearance. 

The  remaining  buildings  to  the  north  of  the 
Stables  are  new,  but  carried  out  incorrect  de- 
tail, and  in  old  materials  where  possible,  so 
that  harmony  already  exists.  A  balancing 
wing  to  the  Stables  has  been  constructed  on 
the  north  side,  forming  a  courtyard  and  linked 
on  the  west  by  low  stone  buildings  of  uniform 
character  and  interesting  roof  formation.  The 
new  buildings  comprise  the  Garages,  Engi- 
neers' Shop,  Chauffeurs'  and  Staff  quarters. 
The  Laundry  staff  quarters  are  housed  in  part 
of  the  old  Stables.  Entered  from  the  Engi- 
neers' Shop  is  the  boiler  house  and  fuel  store. 
As  this  is  below  ground,  antiquity  has  been 


disregarded  and  a  most  efficient  heating  in- 
stallation is  here  tucked  away  out  of  sight  and 
gives  no  offence  to  the  lover  of  the  antique. 
The  boiler  house  provides  heat  to  all  rooms  in 
the  Mansion  and  Staff  quarters:  all  tempera- 
tures are  automatically  controlled  by  thermo- 
stats and  the  buildings  are  now  as  warm  and 
dry  as  the  most  modern  house. 

In  the  Mansion  itself  the  most  up-to-date 
and  scientific  forms  of  heat  control  and  venti- 
lation have  been  installed,  also  a  complete 
system  of  fire  hydrants,  escapes  and  alarms, 
telephones,  bell  systems,  wireless  and  televi- 
sion, but  all  have  been  screened  and  hidden 
away.  On  entering  the  Mansion  one  is  only 
conscious  of  the  fine  oak  panelling  and  mag- 
nificent joinery  which  dates  from  the  building 
of  the  Mansion.  The  interior  of  Wakehurst 
has  been  illustrated  by  Nash  and  appears  in 
other  collections  of  works  on  Elizabethan 
Mansions  and,  therefore,  requires  no  detailed 
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description  here.  All  is  as  it  was  originally, 
only  the  Art  which  conceals  Art  has  been 
allowed  to  work  its  purpose,  and  one  is  hap- 
pily unconscious  of  the  hand  of  the  restorer. 

One  of  the  charms  of  many  an  old  Mansion 
is  the  way  in  which  each  succeeding  period 
leaves  its  impression,  and  such  is  the  case  here, 
where  one  finds  on  the  first  floor  the  bedrooms 
furnished  and  decorated  in  Georgian  manner. 
The  bathrooms  which  are  all  new  have  been 
designed  to  bridge  that  sense  of  anachronism 
caused  by  illuminated  shower  baths  in  an 
Elizabethan  house.  The  use  of  hand-made 
tiles  based  on  old  designs,  and  traditional  de- 
signs carried  out  in  glass,  creates  an  atmo- 
sphere of  an  older  century.  On  entering  the 
Service  Wing,  however,  one  encounters  im- 
mediately a  great  contrast,  which  is  created 
by  the  installation  of  the  most  efficient  and 
up-to-date  kitchen  and  staff  quarters  that 
modern  methods  and  scientific  apparatus  can 


provide.  The  entire  installation  so  exactly 
planned,  equipped  with  controlled  heat,  arti- 
ficially ventilated,  and  complete  with  every 
apparatus  of  the  culinary  art,  provides  Wakc- 
hurst  with  a  feature  which  makes  it  unique; 
and  the  contrast  so  created  is  all  the  more 
marked,  as  from  the  outside  of  the  Mansion 
no  indication  exists  of  anything  modern. 

Thus  the  science  of  to-day  serves  the  art  of 
yesterday,  and  with  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency  in  modern  comfort  and  service,  one 
has  all  the  beauty  of  an  Elizabethan  Mansion 
preserved  and  restored  unspoiled  to  its  origi- 
nal state  but  with  the  added  beauty  of  the 
mellowness  of  years. 

The  best  compliment  that  could  be  paid  to 
this  work,  which  was  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  Messrs.  Adie,  Button  and  Part- 
ners, the  architects,  would  be  to  say  that  no 
work  appears  to  have  been  done,  a  result 
which  is  so  seldom  achieved  by  restorers. 


MAIN   ELEVATION  OF  THE  STABLE  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  WREN  PERIOD  AT  WAKEHURST  PLACE  :  AFTER  RESTORATION    IN  1938 
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TWO  OLD  TRUNKS 


By    CHARLES    R.  BEARD 


AN  exceptionally  interesting  example  of  early 
L\  English  wood-cut  wall-paper  has  recently  come 
JL  _\-to  light  at  Ashburton  in  Devonshire.  As  is  not 
unusual,  it  was  found  doing  duty  as  part  of  the  lining  of 


ABOVE— INSIDE  OF  LID  SHOWING  LINING  OF  EARLY  ENGLISH 
OF  CHARLES  II  &  CATHERINE  OF  BRAGANZA  :  BELOW  —  EXTERIOR 


a  large  wooden  box  or 
trunk,  which  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  was  made 
in  1680  for  some  member 
of  the  Ford  family  of  Bag- 
tor  House  nearby. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the 
illustration,  the  design  con- 
sists of  a  repeated  oval 
cornered  by  cherubs' 
heads,  containing  half- 
length  figures  within 
draped  curtains  of  King 
Charles  II  crowned  and  in 
Robes  of  Estate,  and  of  his 
Queen,  Catherine  of  Bra- 
ganza,  in  Portuguese  dress. 
They  stand  hand-in-hand, 
the  outside  hands  holding 
in  the  case  of  the  King  a 
sceptre,  and  of  the  Queen  a  fan. 

The  Queen's  portrait  is  obviously  based  on  that  exe- 
cuted by  Dirck  Stoop  at  Lisbon  in  1662  before  she 
left  for  England.  It  may  have  been  derived  directly 

from  N.  Munier's  etching, 
of  which  a  unique  example 
is  in  the  Print  Room  of  the 
British  Museum,  or  more 
probably  through  Faith- 
orne's  copy  of  the  latter. 
The  design  as  a  whole  is 
closely  akin  to  the  fairly 
numerous  'marriage  prints' 
produced  about  1662-63, 
of  which  possibly  the  best 
known  is  the  plate  in  J. 
Heath's  Chronicle  published 
in  1663.  In  all  of  these, 
however,  the  King  is  hab- 
ited in  the  ordinary  dress  of 
the  day,  doublet,  petti- 
coat breeches  and  cloak, 
while  the  Queen's  left  hand 
holds  not  the  gloves  of  the 
original  portrait  but  a  fan 
as  in  the  wall-paper  before 
us.  The  heads  would  ap- 
pear to  owe  much  to  the 
pair  of  heads  in  laurel 
ovals  with  verses  siarned 

WALL-PAPER  WITH  PORTRAITS  ,  j 

of  chest  with  monogram,  &c.      P.D.C.  (O  Donoghue  S 
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Catalogue  of  Portraits,  No.  188). 
In  this  the  King  is  depicted  as 
crowned  and  in  his  Robes 
of  Estate. 

Two  other  versions  of  this 
wall-paper  are  known  to  me. 
Unquestionably  the  earliest 
and  best  executed  is  that  in 
the  British  Museum  (O'Dono- 
ghue's  Catalogue,  No.  187)  ob- 
tained in  1870.  It  is  a  single 
impression  of  the  rectangle, 
logins.  X  1 3!  ins.,  containing 
the  portraits,  with  a  fairly  wide 
margin  all  round,  and  it  has 
obviously  not  been  cut  from  a 
sheet  of  wall-paper.  For  this 
reason  seemingly  it  has  not 
been  recognized  for  what  it 
presumably  is,  a  trial  pull  from 
the  wood  block.  The  faces  dif- 
fer slightly  in  shape  from  those 
in  the  Ashburton  wall-paper, 
the  waves  in  the  Queen's  hair 
are  produced  with  fewer  lines, 
and  her  lace  collar  is  delicately 

pricked  with  a  runnmg  tulip  motif  in  place  of  the 
meaningless  dotted  ground.  Between  the  two  figures 
is  a  single  heraldic  Rose  on  one  stalk  from  which  lower 
down  spring  a  pair  of  leaves 
and  two  Thistles.  The  second 
version  is  represented  by  a 
piece  of  wall-paper  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum  to 
which  it  was  presented  in  1 933. 
This  fragment  contains  one 
complete  rectangle  and  suffic- 
ient of  a  second  to  show  that  in 
the  lower  panel  the  portraits 
are  printed — the  authorities  at 
the  Museum  say  stencilled — 
upside  down.  Here  the  treat- 
ment of  the  details  is  the  same 
as  in  the  Ashburton  paper  un- 
der consideration,  but  the  de- 
sign also  includes  the  central 
Rose  and  Thistles. 

All  three  versions  may  be 
dated  as  1 662  or  but  little  later. 

The  box  calls  for  little  com- 
ment. It  is  a  plain  and  unin- 
teresting piece  of  work  with  a 
slightly  coved  lid  decorated 
with  a  formal  design  flanked  by 
the  initials  MF  and  the  date 
1680  below  in  brass  studs.  Pre- 


SEAMAN'S  CHEST  :  MID-NINETEENTH  CENTURY  :  BACK  VIEW  CARVED  AND  PAINTED  WITH  A 
SCENE  OF  COLUMBUS  SIGHTING  AMERICA,  IN  THE  MANNER  OF  A  STAINED-GLASS  WINDOW 


suming  the  initials  to  be  those  of  some  member  of  the 
Ford  family  of  Bagtor  House,  whence  the  box  is  said  to 
have  come,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  identify  them 


FRONT  VIEW  OF  SEAMAN'S  CHEST  WITH  INCIDENTS  FROM  AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  A 
CIRCLE  OF  20  CLOCK  FACES  ARRANGED  ROUND  A  CENTRAL  ONE  INSCRIBED  NEW  YORK 
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SKETCHES   BY   HENRY  ALKEN 


By  the  Late  H.  A.  BRYDEN 


HENRY  ALKEN,  whose  life  endured 
from  1785  to  1 85 1,  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  prolific  artists  ever  known 
in  this  country.  His  output  of  sporting  work  of 
all  kinds  between  the  years  1804  and  1850  was 
immense,  so  numerous  that  even  after  years  of 
research  the  late  Captain  Frank  Siltzer,  the 
author  of  that  excellent  book,  The  Story  of 


No.  I.— A  GROOM  EXERCISING  A  HORSE,  NEWMARKET  :  FROM  THE  SKETCH  BOOK  OF  HENRY  ALKEN 


British  Sporting  Prints,  has  been  constrained  to 
say :  'A  complete  list  of  prints  from  his  designs 
has  never  yet  been,  and  probably  never  will 
be,  given  to  the  public,  so  numerous  are  they.' 
With  this  pronouncement  I  can  entirely  agree. 
A  few  years  ago  I  came  across  what  seemed  to 
me  a  nearly  unknown  book  of  Aiken's,  entitled 
Scraps  from  the  Sketch  Book  of  Henry  Aiken,  en- 
graved by  himself,  containing  forty-two  Plates.* 

*  It  is,  in  fact,  a  quite  well-known  work,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  one  of  Aiken's  most  important.  Mr.  Bryden's  enthusiasm 
for  the  drawings  and  his  sprightly  commentary  on  them, 
however,  need  no  apology  for  their  publication. — Editor. 


This  book,  dated  1821,  and  published  that 
year  by  Thomas  McLean,  26,  Haymarket, 
contains  some  of  Aiken's  most  brilliant  draw- 
ings; and  from  the  fact  that  they  were  all  en- 
graved by  himself,  the  value  of  the  book  is 
greatly  enhanced.  This  treasure  of  Henry 
Aiken's  work  I  discovered  recently  in  the 
house  of  a  friend,  a  Canon  of  the  Church, 

whose  dwelling-place 
contains,  not  only 
many  fine  old  books, 
but  some  first-rate 
sporting  prints  after 
such  artists  as  Ben 
Marshall,  Reinagle 
and  others.  The  above- 
mentioned  book  of 
sketches  contains  mas- 
terly drawings  of 
heads  of  horses,  dogs, 
gunners,  running 
horses,  training  scenes, 
hunting  pieces,  driv- 
ing episodes,  bull- 
fighting, badger-bait- 
ing, and  even  life-like 
figures  of  Cossack, 
Georgian  and  other 
Eastern  warriors. 

The  wealth  of  draw- 
ings, reproduced  by 
Aiken  with  his  own 
hand  as  engraver,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
frontispiece  of  the  book.  This  frontispiece  con- 
tains no  fewer  than  eight  separate  drawings, 
including  horses,  dogs,  a  gunner  with  his  set- 
ter and  pointer,  a  man  grooming  a  horse  and 
a  running  greyhound.  The  first  of  my  repro- 
ductions, a  sketch  in  the  right-hand  corner 
of  a  page  containing  other  figures,  is  that  of 
a  racehorse,  mounted  by  a  groom  or  helper 
in  mufti,  doing  an  exercise  gallop.  This  was 
the  era  of  the  top-hat,  and  the  groom  is 
depicted  wearing  one  of  these  adornments, 
which,  as  fashion  decreed,  had  then  to  be 
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No.  II— A  LADY  OF  1820  ENJOYING  A  CANTER  :  FROM  HENRY  ALKEN'S  SKETCH  BOOK 


worn  even  when  fishing  and  shooting  as  well 
as  hunting.  In  this  sketch  horse  and  man  are 
well  drawn;  the  groom  has  a  capital  seat, 
and  the  horse,  clothed  from  head  to  haunch, 
is  going  easily  and  well  within  himself.  In 
sketches  of  this  kind  Aiken  was  at  his  best.  In 
his  fashionable  hunting  pieces,  designed  to 
attract  the  notice  and  the 
cash  of  the  cockney  sports- 
man, he  does  himself  in- 
finite injustice,  depicting, 
as  he  does,  riders  steeple- 
chasing  on  the  very  top  of 
hounds  and  committing 
every  fault  that  the  real 
sportsman  would  avoid. 
This  playing  to  the  gallery 
was  Aiken's  worst  failing. 
Happily,  in  his  Sketch  Book, 
he  forswears  these  liber- 
ties and  shows  sport  and 
sportsmen  as  they  were 
and  ought  to  be. 

The  second  drawing, 
which  in  the  Sketch  Book 
occupies  a  corner  only  of 
a  page  of  miscellaneous 
work,  depicts  a  lady  of  the 
period  (1820)  cantering 


along  on  an  easy-going  but  well- 
bred  hack.  The  lady  is  obviously 
of  mature  years  and  some  em- 
bonpoint; her  riding-habit  is  volu- 
minous and  her  hat  is  not  well 
fitted  to  withstand  the  effects  of 
a  steady  breeze.  Note  the  crup- 
per, then  still  a  familiar  accom- 
paniment to  the  side-saddle. 
Print  No.  iii  is  from  an  excellent 
drawing.  A  'slap-up'  hunting 
man,  in  the  smartest  kit  of  the 
period,  is  just  mounting  a  first- 
rate  hunter,  held  by  a  groom 
with  tall  hat  ornamented  by  a 
cockade,  an  insignia  now  van- 
ished, or  all  but  vanished,  from 
the  scene. 

The  fourth  plate  depicts  three 
jockeys  hard  at  work  with  armed 
heel  and  whip,  at  the  finish  of  a 
neck-and-neck  race.  The  near 
horse,  a  useful-looking  one,  has  his  nose  just  in 
front  and  looks  like  keeping  it  there.  This 
spirited  drawing  is  quite  in  Aiken's  best  style; 
and,  although  the  racers  are  shown  galloping 
in  the  manner  which  was  the  pictorial  vogue  a 
century  ago.  they  are  evidently  running  hard, 
while  the  action  of  the  jockeys  is  free  and  vigo- 


No.  III. — A  '  SLAP-UP '  HUNTING  MAN  MOUNTING  FOR  THE  CHASE:  SKETCH  BY  HENRY  ALKEN 
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rous.  Aiken  by  the  year 
1 820  had  completely  freed 
himself  from  the  frigid 
conventions  of  Sartorius 
and  other  eighteenth-cen- 
tury artists,  who  painted 
the  galloping  horse  with 
its  hind  legs  firmly  fixed 
in  the  soil,  giving  the  ani- 
mal the  appearance  of 
never  being  able  to  extri- 
cate itself.  This  plate  de- 
picts a  very  spirited  race, 
with  men  and  horses  all 
striving  desperately. 

The  fifth  and  last  of 
these  admirable  drawings 
shows  an  old-time  hunting 
scene  of  the  year  1820, 
when  Aiken  drew  and  en- 
graved the  picture.  The 
fox  has  just  been  run  into, 
after  what,  from  the  appearance  of  the  horses, 
looks  like  a  pretty  hot  chase.  The  huntsman 
holds  up  his  victim,  and  with  his  Master,  obvi- 
ously a  squire  of  the  period,  gives  forth  the  re- 
sounding Whoo-Whoop,  while  the  squire  holds 
aloft  his  hat  as  a  signal  to  various  belated 
sportsmen  who  have  been  scattered  or  left  be- 


is*. 

feeler* 


No.  IV— A 'DING-DONG'  RACE,  OK  NECK-AND-NECK  AT  NEWMARKET  :  A  TYI'ICAL  ALKEN  SKETCH 


hind.  The  horses  are  in  the  artist's  best  manner 
and  the  figures  of  huntsman  and  squire  are 
worth  noting.  The  huntsman  of  that  period 
wisely  protected  himself  from  wind  and  rain 
with  a  long-skirted  hunting  coat.  His  velvet 
cap  frequently  had  not  only  the  modern  peak 
in  front  but  a  rim  continued  from  the  peak  all 
round  the  hat.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  sort  of  velvet  'billy- 
cock.' This  old-fashioned 
head-piece  was,  however, 
even  then  being  super- 
seded by  the  modern 
hunting-cap,  with  no 
brim  and  a  single  longish 
peak  in  front.  The  squire 
is  quite  one  of  the  old 
sort,  with  a  long-skirted 
coat,  a  voluminous  neck- 
cloth and  high  collar,  very 
neat  breeches  and  excel- 
lent boots.  The  hounds, 
as  in  so  many  of  Aiken's 
pictures,  are  the  only 
weak  spot  in  the  drawing. 
For  some  curious  reason 
this  artist,  admirable  as 
he  was  in  most  of  his 
sporting  work,  never 

(Concluded  on  page  126) 


No.  V.— THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FOX  :  THE  SQUIRE  GIVES  A  'WHOO-WHOOP'  TO  THE  BELATED  FIELD 
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BY  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


EXHIBITION  OF  CHINESE  STONE  SCULPTURES 

THE  group  of  forty-three  Chinese  stone  sculptures  exhi- 
bited by  C.  T.  Loo  in  January  brought  together  works  of 
such  importance  that  the  event  may  be  considered  the 
first,  and  perhaps  will  be  the  last,  of  its  kind  to  be  held  here. 
Many  unusual  pieces  of  rare  quality  and  type  were  included,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  similar  examples  will  continue  to  find  their 
way  to  Western  collections.  Beginning  with  the  Shang  and  Han 
periods  there  were  a  few  smaller  objects  and  fragments,  one  a 
statuette  of  a  buffalo  from  Anyang.  Han  slabs  from  a  funeral 
chamber,  and  a  pair  forming  the  cover  of  an  epitaph  with  a  tiger 
in  high  relief,  represent  the  second  century  of  our  era,  in  which 
Chinese  sculpture  still  played  a  dependent  role.  The  impulse 
toward  image-making  which  entered  with  Buddhism  and  lifted 
Chinese  sculpture  to  its  supreme  heights  was  first  expressed  in 
the  Wei  period,  in  the  Fourth  Century.  There  were  no  less  than 
thirteen  examples  of  Wei  sculpture,  including  the  great  votive 
stele  showing  the  Buddha  Between  two  Bodhisattvas  executed  in 
dark  limestone  and  dated  522.  There  was  also  a  red  sandstone 
stele  of  about  the  same  period,  slightly  over  seven  feet  in  height, 
which  shows  the  Buddhist  trinity  in  its  central  niche.  The  low 
relief  carving  which  entirely  covers  the  rest  of  the  column  in- 
terprets the  intricate  Buddhist  symbolism  in  a  plastic  form  which 
shows  an  instinctive  understanding  of  artistic  relationships.  Siren 
has  published  this  as  well  as  a  second  stele  in  the  exhibition, 
which  he  dates  528  (Revue  des  Arts  Asiatiques,  vol.  XI).  Both  are 
excellently  preserved  in  the  fine  detail  of  their  carving. 

The  linear  quality  is  dominant  in  the  Wei  period,  and  even 
the  figures  in  the  round  a:e  treated  with  a  flowing  line  which 
seems  to  unite  them  with  their  setting  as  a  rhythmically  con- 
ceived whole.  In  the  Sixth  Century  a  new  style  develops,  more 
architectural  in  feeling  and  giving  to  the  figures  themselves 
greater  mass  and  weight.  The  calligraphic  backgrounds,  in  which 
minute  figures  enact  the  Buddha-legend  in  a  kind  of  picture- 
writing,  disappear,  and  the  single  figure  of  Gautama  or  a  bodhi- 
sattva  stands  forth  significantly.  From  the  end  of  this  period, 
which  terminated  with  the  Sui  Dynasty,  is  the  heroic  head  here 
reproduced.  It  is  twenty-four  inches  in  height  and  is  in  greyish 
stone.  Its  origin  is  the  province  of  Shantung.  On  the  bodhi- 
sattva's  crown  is  the  ancient  Buddhist  emblem,  the  jewel  or  'pearl 
of  life'  emerging  from  lotus  petals.  There  is  much  of  the  T'ang 
feeling  for  sculptural  form  to  which  is  given  a  powerful  yet  con- 
trolled expression,  but  the  refinement  of  line,  which  descended  as 
a  tradition  from  the  Wei,  is  evident  in  the  fine  outlines  of  the 
eyes,  the  delineation  of  the  nostrils  and  the  crisp  curve  of  the  lips. 

An  unusual  figure  in  the  Sui  group  was  a  flat  relief  of  a  bodhi- 
sattva  from  T'ien-Lung-Shan  in  Shansi,  and  a  stele  in  poly- 
chromed  white  marble  with  a  bodhisattva  holding;  a  tablet. 


S  1 1  INE  HKAD  OF  A  BODHISATTVA,  24  IN.  HIGH  :  END 
OF  THE  VI  CENTURY  A.D.  :  EXHIBITED  BY  C  T.  LOO 


The  T'ang  group  contained  a  great 
variety  of  types,  a  greystone  lion  from 
Lung  Men  dated  a.d.  68i,  a  guardian 
figure  from  the  same  neighbourhood,  a 
bodhisattva  from  Ti'en-Lung-Shan  and 
two  demons  in  high  relief  from  the  cave 
temples  of  Hsiang  T'ang-shan  on  the  fron- 
tier between  Honan  and  Hopei.  The  very 
great  richness  of  the  examples  in  this  sec- 
tion makes  it  impossible  to  do  more  than 
note  them  briefly.  Of  special  interest  was 
a  rare  mortuary  bed,  five  feet  six  inches 
in  length,  with  the  four  sides  and  the  sup- 
ports covered  entirely  with  relief  carving 
and  incised  designs.  According  to  W.  Perci- 
val  Yetts,  these  illustrate  anecdotes  from 
the  book  of  twenty-four  filial  pieties.  This 
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PAIR  OF  KU  YUEH  HSUAN  VASES  IN  FAMILLE  ROSE  ENAMEL  COLOURS  WITH 
THE  FOUR-CHARACTER  CH'IEN-LUNG  MARK  :  SHOWN  AT  THE  TONYING  GALLERIES 


emblem  of  good  luck.  Four  circular 
reserves  show  the  flowers  of  the  four  sea- 
sons. The  clarity  and  purity  of  the  en- 
amel colours  used  on  these  pieces  repre- 
sent the  summit  of  achievement  in  the 
decoration  of  Chinese  porcelain.  The 
paste  itself  had  long  been  perfected, 
but  the  technique  of  enamel  painting 
was  developed  to  its  highest  point  at 
this  time.  Precision  and  intricacy  of  de- 
sign were  obtained  to  a  degree  rivalling 
inlay,  but  have  the  unsurpassed  bril- 
liance obtained  only  when  a  metallic 
glaze  is  submitted  to  the  fire.  The  flower 
paintings  show  the  brush  work  of  the 
great  artist,  and  the  detail  of  the  con- 
ventional patterns  of  the  background  is 
rendered  with  vivacity.  The  drawing  of 
the  bats,  dragons  and  flowers,  all  ap- 
pearing repeatedly  in  Chinese  porce- 
lain, is  treated  with  freshness,  and  the 
unmistakable  touch  of  a  master  who 
gives  life  to  every  part  of  his  design. 


important  example  of  stone  carving  came  from  a  tomb 
near  Lo  Yang  in  Honan.  The  sides  support  pieces 
like  the  towered  walls  of  a  house  on  which  figures  of 
donors  are  incised.  With  the  T'ang  period  the  group 
may  be  said  to  terminate,  for  there  is  only  one  Sung 
example,  a  standing  figure  of  a  monk  of  the  Eleventh 
to  the  Twelfth  Century.  The  exhibition  was  there- 
fore devoted  to  the  great  period  of  stone  sculpture 
covered  by  the  Wei,  Sui  and  T'ang  dynasties. 


KU  YUEH  HSUAN  VASES  IN 
A  PORCELAIN  EXHIBITION 

IN  the  exhibition  of  Chinese  porcelains  from  the  Sung 
period  till  the  late  XVIII  Century  held  in  Feb- 
ruary at  the  Galleries  of  Tonying,  there  was  included  a 
pair  oifamille  rose  vases  which  can  be  ascribed,  because 
of  their  exceptional  quality,  to  the  name  of  Ku  Yueh 
Hsiian.  While  the  name  has  other  associations,  in  this 
case  it  is  the  nom-de-plume  of  the  director  of  the  im- 
perial factory  in  the  period  of  the  Emperor  Ch'ien- 
lung.  There  were  a  few  vases  of  similar  origin  and 
quality  lent  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  the  London 
exhibition  a  few  years  ago. 

The  vases  are  seven  and  one-half  inches  in  height  and 
the  bases  show  the  four-character  Ch'ien-lung  mark  in 
red.  The  necks  have  the  imperial  yellow  ground  with  a 
floral  design.  A  band  encircling  the  joining  of  neck  and 
body  has  an  archaic  dragon  motif  in  pink  and  green  on 
a  rose  ground.  The  background  of  the  body  is  a  deep 
blue,  with  bats  among  cloud  spirals,  the  bat  being  an 


LOUIS  XVI  COMMODE  BY  J.  F.  OEBEN 

THE  recent  installation  of  the  Louis  XVI  room  at 
the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  coming  from  the 
New  York  residence  of  the  late  Mrs.  A.  Hamilton  Rice 
has,  because  of  its  perfection  of  detail,  brought  the 
period  into  special  prominence  at  this  time.  Not  only 
is  the  boiserie  setting  a  fine  example  of  the  late  Eight- 
eenth Century,  but  the  furniture,  tapestries,  sculptures, 
glass  and  porcelains  are  outstanding  examples  of  a 
period  which  for  the  past  few  years  has  had  less  recogni- 
tion than  it  deserves.  Rather  similar  in  design  and  quite 
equal  in  quality  to  a  commode  in  this  interior  is  the 
exceptionally  fine  example  by  J.  F.  Oeben,  which, 
with  two  accompanying  encoignures,  were  seen  at  the 
Symons  Galleries. 

The  commode  is  of  tulip-wood  inlaid  with  palisandre 
and  rosewood  in  geometrical  patterns.  The  ends  are 
fitted  with  doors.  The  ormolu  mountings  in  mask  form, 
animal  and  human,  show  the  high  sculptural  standard 
attained  at  this  period.  Basically  austere  in  line,  its 
effect  of  lightness  is  obtained  from  the  employment  of 
inlay.  Colour  contrast  is  gained  through  its  different 
woods,  metal  mounts,  and  the  figured  marble  of  the 
top.  Variation  of  tone  and  contrast  of  materials  enter 
largely  into  the  development  of  the  French  style  and 
are  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  relation  of 
furniture  to  their  accessories  and  environment.  The 
animation  and  harmony  that  it  is  possible  to  achieve 
in  bringing  together  the  furnishings  of  this  period  are 
perfectly  represented  by  the  salon  now  in  Philadelphia. 
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The  piece  illustrated  comes  from  the  collection  of 
Viscount  Gormanston  at  Gormanston  Castle,  County 
Dublin.  Its  maker,  J.  F.  Oeben,  was  admitted  into  the 
guild  of  Paris  cabinet-makers  in  1764. 


RUSSIAN  ICON  FROM  THE 
TRETIAKOV  COLLECTION 

IN  the  collection  of  Russian  icons  at  the  Schaffer 
Galleries  is  an  example  of  the  sixteenth-century 
Moscow  school  representing  St.  Demetrius  of  Solon  slaying 
the  Enemy,  which  was  formerly  in  the  distinguished 
Tretiakov  collection  in  Moscow.  This  well-known  col- 
lection, which  was  formed  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
was  many  years  ago  established  as  a  public  museum 
and  is  known  for  its  icons.  Comparatively  few  objects 
from  the  Tretiakov  collection  have  recently  left  Russia 
in  contrast  to  the  number  from  the  Hermitage.  There 
are  several  other  subjects  from  the  same  source  in  the 
exhibition  at  the  Schaffer  Galleries,  the  one  selected 
being  especially  striking  in  its  boldness  of  composition. 
The  saint,  attired  in  the  dress  of  a  Roman  emperor,  is 
mounted  on  a  black  horse  harnessed  in  red.  With  a  long 
spear  he  strikes  the  mounted  fijpure  of  Evil,  personified 
as  an  ugly  dwarf-like  creature  of  demonic  bearing,  also 
mounted  on  a  horse.  In  the  upper  right  is  the  figure  of 
Christ  blessing  the  saint,  and  an  angel  hovers  over  his 
head,  in  the  act  of  be- 
stowing a  crown.  The 
background  is  an  ivory 
tint  against  which  the 
figures  are  seen  in 
strong  contrast. 

This  saint  of  the 
Eastern  Church  is 
allied  with  St.  George 
of  Cappadocia  and 
also  with  the  Arch- 
angel Michael,  both 
of  whom  are  shown  as 
conquerors  of  the  foe 
of  mankind  personi- 
fied as  the  dragon.  All 
three  are  generally 
portrayed  as  arm- 
oured warriors  trans- 
fixing their  opponent 
with  a  spear. 

The  style  of  the 
panel  is  typical  of  the 
Moscow  school  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century. 
The  colour  has  a  sub- 
dued richness  in  its 
deep,  sombre  greens, 


its  restrained  passages  of  brilliant  red.  A  free,  linear 
strength,  which  envelops  the  figures  in  definite  outline 
is  characteristic.  An  interesting  iconographic  point  is 
that  the  horse  of  St.  Demetrius  has  an  unusual,  pointed 
hoof,  while  the  horse  of  the  'Enemy'  is  treated  in  the 
conventional  manner.  This  departure  from  realism 
may  possibly  have  been  intended  to  suggest  the  super- 
natural power  both  of  horse  and  rider. 


A  QUEEN  ANNE  TEA-POT  ON  STAND 

A BEAUTIFULLY  marked  example  of  English 
silver  of  the  Queen  Anne  period  is  the  tea-pot  on 
stand  illustrated  p.  1 23  by  courtesy  of  Robert  Ensko,  Inc. 
It  is  by  William  Charnelhouse  of  London,  and  has  the 
date  letter  for  17 10.  There  are  four  marks  on  the  body 
to  the  right  of  the  handle,  including  the  lion's  head 
erased,  which  was  the  London  mark  during  the  period 
of  the  High  Standard,  1 697-1 720.  The  Britannia  mark 
appears  on  the  cover,  on  each  of  the  three  feet  of  the 
stand,  and  again  on  the  handles  of  the  tea-pot  and  of 
the  stand,  none  of  which  is  visible  in  the  photograph. 
The  lamp  is  marked  twice.  The  domed  cover  is  treated 
with  cut-card  work  in  a  radiating  pattern  occasionally 
found  in  tea-  and  coffee-pots  at  this  period.  The  pyri- 
form  outline  is  somewhat  unusual,  retaining  its  pyra- 
midal feeling  throughout,  tapering  gradually  toward 


LOUIS  XVI  ORMOLU  MOUNTED  INLAID  COMMODE  MADE  BY  J.  F.  OEBEN  :  FORMERLY  IN  THE  COL- 
LECTION OF  VISCOUNT  GORMANSTON,  COUNTY  DUBLIN  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  SYMONS  GALLERIES 
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the  top.  The  neck  is  not  emphasized  and  is  not  so  con- 
tracted as  usual,  while  the  cover  flares  out  more  broadly 
at  its  rim,  and  is  smaller  toward  the  top.  These  subtle 
variations  from  what  came  to  be  a  frequently  used  form 
impart  to  this  piece  a  great  deal  of  charm.  The  spout  is 
the  duck-neck  type  which  appears  on  some  of  the  early 
examples.  Possibly  there  is  some  French  influence  pre- 
sent in  form  and  design.  It  is  interesting  to  find  an 
American  silversmith  using  a  somewhat  similar  form. 
Peter  Van  Dyck  (1684- 1750)  employed  it  in  a  tea-pot 
of  about  1720,  which  has  formerly  been  on  loan  at  the 
Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York  from  a  privately 
owned  collection. 

The  present  example  is  engraved  with  a  crest,  the 
engraving  being  contemporary  with  the  piece  itself. 


CHINESE  JADE  CARVINGS 


A 


COLLECTION  of  jade  and  hardstone  carvings 
mainly  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  shown  by 


ST.  BEMETRIUS  OF  SOLON  :  A  XVI  CENTURY  ICON  OF  THE  MOSCOW  SCHOOL 
FORMERLY  IN  THE  TRETIAKOV  COLLECTION  :  AT  THE  SCHAFFER  GALLERIES 


Yamanaka  included  the  imperial  Ch'ien-lung  incens 
burner  in  white  jade  illustrated  on  p.  123.  The  de 
sign  is  an  example  of  the  taste  for  the  archaic  whicl 
was  so  often  expressed  in  the  reign  of  Ch'ien-lung,  ai 
emperor  who  was  himself  a  scholar  and  poet.  Du<l 
to  his  patronage  and  direction,  the  earlier  styles  hp 
painting,  bronzes  and  porcelains  were  preserved  ir 
contemporary  works  which  matched  their  predeces 
sors  in  quality.  In  this  instance  the  carver  of  the  jad<j 
incense  burner  has  turned  to  the  early  bronzes  for  hi:j 
design  and  employed  the  monster  masks,  confronting 
dragons^  squared  spirals  and  other  emblems  of  conven  i 
tionalked  character  which  appeared  on  Chou  ancl 
Han  bronzes.  These  emblems,  seemingly  derived  from 
a  cult  of  nature  worship,  have  been  studied  withoul 
arriving  at  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  origin, 
save  that  it  is  apparent  they  represent  a  definite  sym- 
bolism and  are  not  the  result  of  an  independent  evolu- 
tion of  decorative  motifs.  That  they  were  given  value  as 
ornament  for  the  curved  shapes  of  bowls,  vases,  beak- 
ers and  other  objects  was  the  outcome  of  centuries, 
whose  artisans  obediently  preserved  the  in-i 
trinsic  character  of  the  emblems  which  were' 
consigned  to  them  from  the  priestly  caste. 
After  endless  repetition  the  carver  in  jade 
continued  to  preserve  the  primitive  vigour  of 
designs  more  than  two  thousand  years  old. 

The  most  important  of  these  pieces  were 
often  given  the  Imperial  Seal  mark  to  indi- 
cate their  standard  of  perfection.The  Ch'ien- 
lung  era,  which  continued  for  nearly  sixty 
years,  moved  in  the  extreme  East  in  a  paral- 
lel plane  with  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  West, 
and  particularly  with  the  art  of  sculpture, 
in  the  direction  of  elaboration  and  perfec- 
tion of  craftsmanship.  Mr.  Stanley  Nott,  in 
his  book,  Chinese  Jade  Through  the  Ages,  tells 
us  that  it  may  be  in  this  period  that  jade 
carving  attained  its  zenith  of  decorative  per- 
fection. And  here  perhaps  its  history  as  a 
fine  art  ends. 

Also  in  the  exhibition  was  a  rare  incense 
burner  in  the  Tibetan  style  of  carving, 
standing  on  a  base  composed  of  a  lotus 
blossom  in  oval  form  from  which  a  series 
of  three  pierced  globes  arose  to  support  the 
bowl,  the  whole  having  an  unusual  height. 

A  carved  piece  of  amber,  with  figures  in  a 
landscape,  is  the  second  largest  piece  known, 
the  largest  being  in  Stockholm.  Other  sub- 
jects in  lapis  lazuli,  malachite  and  coral 
show  the  manner  in  which  the  carver  al- 
lowed the  original  form  of  the  stone  to  sug- 
gest both  subject  and  treatment  in  order 
to  take  full  advantage  of  its  accidental 
variations  in  colour  and  shape. 
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TEA-POT  ON  STAND  :  BY  WILLIAM  CHARNELHOUSE 
OF  LONDON  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  ROBERT  ENSKO,  INC. 


HE  collection  of  arms  and  armour  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  has  recently  been  enriched  by  an  armour  of great 
artistic  significance  and  historical  importance.  Until  acquired 
for  the  Clarence  H.  Mackay  collection,  this  harness  was  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  objects  in  the  famous  armoury  in  the 
Wartburg  in  Eisenach  belonging  to  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenach.  According  to  a  tradition  of  very  considerable 
age,  and  one  which  for  a  number  of  reasons  may  be  accepted  as 
authoritative,  it  was  presented  by  Louis  XIII  to  the  celebrated 
general  Bernhard  von  Weimar  (1604— 1639),  who  served  under 
the  banner  of  France  during  the  Thirty  Years' War.  Actually  built 
about  1550-1555  by  armourers  working  for  the  French  Court,  it 
may  be  presumed  to  have  come  from  the  Royal  Armoury,  and 
its  superlative  quality  argues  that  its  first  owner  was  Henri  II 
(1518-1559).  From  a  technical  point  of  view  and  bearing  in 
mind  that  it  was  intended  for  parade  purposes  only,  this  harness 
is  superb,  while  its  condition  is  faultless.  The  gilding,  silvering, 
bluing  and  damascening  are  in  pristine  state.  The  decoration 
with  which  every  plate  except  the  greaves  is  covered  consists  of 
battling  warriors,  bound  captives,  sphinxes,  mascarons,  chimeras, 
serpents  and  butterflies,  and  damascened  crescents,  possibly  in 
allusion  to  Diane  de  Poitiers  the  King's  mistress,  and  stars, 
executed  in  the  well-recognized  manner  of  the  Louvre  school. 
Other  armours  or  portions  of  panoplies,  the  work  of  the  same 
artists,  are  known,  but  that  which  bears  the  closest  resemblance 
to  the  Wartbuig  armour  is  that  which  once  belonged  to  the 
Emperor  Rudolf  II,  which  is  now  in  the  Kunsthistorisches  Mu- 
seum at  Vienna.  This  armour  is  also  exceptional,  in  that  the  original  designs  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
greater  number  of  its  elements  are  preserved  in  the  Staatlichegraphische  Sammlung  at  Munich. 

The  museum  has  also  recently  acquired  a  Greek 
silver  bowl  of  the  late  Fifth  Century  B.C.,  embossed 
and  chased  with  a  Dionysiac  banquet  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  four  quadrigae  which  together  form  the 
Apotheosis  of  Herakles.  Very  little  embossed  silver- 
work  of  this  great  period  has  survived,  and  it  is  as  a 
consequence  a  hazardous  matter  to  attempt  to  identify 
the  various  schools  of  craftsmanship.  On  internal  evi- 
dence, however,  this  bowl  has  been  tentatively  as- 
signed to  southern  Italy  or  Sicily,  while  the  very  close 
resemblance  of  the  four-horse  chariots  to  those  appear- 
ing upon  Sicilian  coins  of  the  same  period  tempts  one 
to  associate  this  splendid  w  ork  of  art  with  the  name  of 
one  or  other  of  the  artists  known  to  have  produced 
these  coins.  Such  damage  as  it  has  received  in  the 
course  of  the  centuries  is  slight,  and  the  condition  of 
the  surface  is  remarkable.  As  a  consequence  it  is  pos- 
sible to  study  the  technique  of  the  craftsman,  generally 
a  matter  of  difficulty  owing  to  the  blurring  of  the  out- 
lines by  time,  use  and  patination.  This  bowl  bears  out 
Pliny's  remark  that  Pytheas,  the  silversmith,  made 
cups  'with  reliefs  of  such  delicacy  and  so  liable  to  injury, 
that  no  impressions  could  be  taken  of  them,'  and  it  is 
evident  that  when  a  suitable  object  was  found,  a 

J  .      '  AN  IMPERIAL  CH  IEN-LUNG  INCENSE  BURNER  IN  WHITE  JADE 

mould  was  made  from  it,  and  pottery  copies  produced.       exhibition  of  jades  and  hardstone  carvings  :  yamanaka 
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By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 
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HE  'Heraldic  Table'  or  Stool  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
photographs  was  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  191 3. 
Its  purpose  was  a  puzzle  to  those  who  then  'kernoozed'  over  it, 
and  it  has  remained  so  ever  since.  Mr.  Clifford  Smith  considered  it  a 
toy,  the  object  of  which  was  to  teach  some  young  sprig  of  the  nobility 
the  science  of  marshalling  a  coat  of  arms.  Lord  Ferrers  suggested 
that  it  was  for  casting  copies  of  the  arms  appearing  on  it.  The  Presi- 
dent hazarded  that  it  was  used  for  printing  upon  cloth  in  the  manner 
of  calico-printing  by  hand  at  the  present  day.  Even  its  period  was  in 
doubt.  Upon  these  problems  the  known  history  of  this  object  sheds  no 
light  whatever.  It  was  found  by  its  owner,  Mr.  Maurice  Codner,  R.P., 
near  Edenbridge  in  Kent,  in  the  possession  of  an  old  village  carpenter 
who  said  that  he  had  brought  it  many  years  before  from  a  house 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  it  had  been  used  in  the  nursery  as  a 
children's  toy.  Previously  it  was  believed  to  have  come  from  nearby 
Starborough  Castle. 

It  is  admittedly  a  very  rough  piece  of  work  with  no  constructional 
feature  that  might  hint  at  its  date.  The  arms  alone  may  afford  some 
guide.  They  are,  reversed  for  the  purpose  of  printing  from  them,  quarter- 
ly, 1st  Howard  (omitting  the  cross-crosslets  fitchy),  2nd  England  with 
a  label  of  three  points  (two  leopards  omitted)  for  Thomas  of  Brotherton,  3rd 
FitzAlan,  and  4th  Warenne,  with  over  all  a  label  of  three  points.  Above 
is  a  conventionalized  earl's  coronet.  This  association  can  only  indicate 
an  eldest  son  of  a  Duke  of  Norfolk,  either  an  Earl  of  Surrey  or  an  Earl  of  Arundel.  The  shield  itself  is  of  Tudor 
type,  but  one  which  continued  in  occasional  use  until  well  into  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  marshalling  of  the 
arms  is  unusual  but  without  significance.  This  variation  from  the  normal  may  be  accidental  or  intentional; 
and  in  this  connexion  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  late  Tudor  heraldic  manuscript,  Brit.  Mus.,  Had.  MS. 
6163 — among  others — the  quarters  are  marshalled  England,  FitzAlan,  Warenne  and  Howard.  The  FitzAlan 
quarter,  however,  affords  a  terminus  a  quo,  since  it  was  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Howard,  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk 
(1536-1572),  with  Mary  FitzAlan,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  that  brought  this  quarter  and  die 
earldom  of  Arundel  to  the  Howards.  The  earl's  coronet,  reduced  here  to  hieroglyphic  form,  appears  fully  de- 
veloped on  the  effigy  of  Ambrose  Dudley  (d.  1589)  in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel  at  Warwick.  A  printed  instance  is 
afforded  by  The  Mirrour  of  Maiestie  of  161 8. 

On  this  evidence  then  the  table  may  be  dated  anywhere  between  the  time  of  Philip  Earl  of  Arundel  (1557- 
1595),  son  of  the  fourth  Duke,  and  the  close  of  the 


heraldic  table  used  for  printing  arms 

15J    INCHES    BY    Ilk    ;    HEIGHT    8  INCHES 


Seventeenth  Century.  During  that  period  very  few 
members  of  the  Howard  family,  on  whom  the  head- 
ship of  the  House  was  ultimately  to  fall,  can  have 
borne  this  achievement,  since  for  decades  at  a  time  all 
their  titles  and  honours  were  forfeited  by  attainder. 
Philip  was  Earl  of  Arundel  and  bore  these  arms  until 
his  father's  execution  in  1572.  Thomas  his  son  cannot 
have  borne  them  save  as  a  boy,  and  then  without  the 
coronet.  He  was,  however,  restored  in  1603,  and  his 
son  Henry  Frederick  bore  these  arms  with  the  courtesy 
titles  of  Earl  of  Surrey  and  Lord  Mowbray  until  he 
succeeded  his  father  in  1646. 

The  one-time  ownership  of  this  table  must  rest 
therefore  between  Philip  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Henry 
Earl  of  Surrey,  and  personally  I  favour  the  latter. 
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SIDE  VIEW  OF  HERALDIC  TABLE  SHOWING  BLOCKS  INSERTED 
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A  HERALDIC  PUZZLK  SOLVED 


Now  as  to  the  purpose  of  this  table,  the  surfaces  of 
the  various  pieces  which  make  up  the  arms  still  retain 
traces  of  the  tempera  paint  in  which  they  have  been 
dipped,  with  the  object  of  reproducing  the  arms,  as  I 
see  it,  upon  material.  To-day  the  same  result  would 
be  obtained  by  the  employment  of  a  stencil.  For  what 
purpose  would  a  stencil  of  such  a  coat  be  used  ?  In  the 
household  of  a  Tudor  and  Stewart  noble  a  reproduc- 

I  tion  of  the  family  arms  reduced  to  its  simplest  hiero- 
glyphic form  would  make  a  frequent  appearance.  If  he 
held  a  command  at  sea  the  waist-cloths  of  his  ship 
would  bear  such  a  crude  delineation  of  his  arms;  if  he 
served  in  the  field  the  canvas  coverings  of  his  baggage 
wagons  would  bear  it ;  if  he  pitched  camp  the  canvas- 
hung  palisades  about  his  tent  would  be  ensigned  in 
this  way.  Indeed,  every  yard  of  canvas  employed  in 
the  numerous  offices  of  such  a  household  would  bear 
the  proud  heraldry  of  the  Howards. 

ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES 
CREST  ON  SILVER  CUP— BLACKBURN 

THIS  crest — on  a  ducal  coronet  a  mullet — is  unre- 
corded. It  may,  however,  be  a  variant  of  that  of 
Despard,  on  a  ducal  coronet  or  a  star  of  twelve  rays  argent, 
or  of  Hinckley  who  uses  an  identical  crest.  The  latter, 
being  a  Lancashire  family,  seems  the  more  probable. 

I I  am  afraid  this  will  not  help  you  to  solve  your  prob- 
|  lem.  You  do  not  tell  me  the  date  or  place  of  origin  of 

your  cup.  These  details  might  assist  in  the  solution. 

ARMS  ON  GOLD  SEAL— PUTNEY 

THE  arms  read — azure,  three  pole-axes  argent  gar- 
nished or,  within  a  bordure  ->r.  C.  an  arm  in  armour  em- 
bowed  proper  the  hand  grasping  a  pole-axe  argent  in  pale.  M. 
Aspera  sperno.  Beneath  the  arms  suspended  by  a  ribbon 
is  a  badge,  apparently  that  of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis. 
Tbk  arms  and  crest  are  those  of  Gibbs  or  Gibbes;  the 
motto  is  unrecorded.  The  seal  itself  must  date  about 
1830-1840,  so  the  original  owner  cannot  have  been 
Major-General  Sir  Samuel  Gibbs,  K.C.B.,  who  died 
in  1 81 5.  I  imagine  him  to  have  been  Lieut. -General 
Sir  Edward  Gibbs,  K.C.B.,  d.  1847,  Governor  of 
Jersey  from  1838  to  1847. 

PAINTED  ACHIEVEMENT— LONDON,  W. 

THE  arms  depicted  are  obviously  intended  for 
MacFarlane  of  that  Ilk  and  of  Arrochar,  co. 
Dumbarton.  As  originally  registered  in  1672  the  arms 
were — argent,  a  saltire  wavy  (shown  as  engrailed)  between 
I  four  roses  gules.  C.  a  demi-savage  grasping  in  his  right  hand 
\a  sheaf  of  arrows  (here  a  sword),  and  pointing  with  his  left 


ARMS   OF   MACFARLANE   OF  ARDESS   LATER  OF    THAT  ILK 


hand  to  an  imperial  crown.  S.  two  Highlanders  in  belted  plaids 
with  bows  and  arrows  (here  broad-swords).  In  a  compart- 
ment '  This  Pll  defend''  Slogan :  Loch  Shy.  The  arms  as 
they  appear  in  the  illustration  were  used  by  Andrew 
MacFarlane  of  Ardess,  who  became  chief  in  1679,  and 
were  so  borne  by  all  the  subsequent  chiefs.  Your 
'table  cloth'  is  very  obviously  amateur  work,  and  I 
should  say  of  about  1 790-1810.  The  actual  treatment 
of  the  achievement  closely  resembles  the  arms  as 
shown  upon  a  plate  from  a  service  known  to  have  been 
made  for  William  MacFarlane,  the  twenty-first  chief 
( 1 767-1 787),  who  sold  Arrochar  in  1784.  Portions  of 
this  service  were  in  1822  in  the  possession  of  Miss 
Janet  and  Miss  Margaret  MacFarlane,  then  resident 
in  Edinburgh,  and  it  seems  to  me  not  unlikely  that 
your  painting  was  the  work  of  one  of  these  two  'old 
daughters  of  the  Arrochar  house.'  The  supporters 
afford  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  Highland  garb, 
though  the  artist  does  not  seem  to  have  understood 
the  construction  of  the  belted  plaid,  and  has  painted 
the  'mantle'  of  a  different  set  to  the  kilt.  This  feature 
is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  plate  previously  mentioned. 
The  saltire  also  appears  to  have  been  painted  sable  not 
gules,  another  error  appearing  on  the  plate.  The  elab- 
orate border  of  rose-buds,  thistles,  etc.,  not  shewn  in 
the  illustration  is  almost  certainly  indicative  of  the 
Jacobite  sympathies  of  the  artist.  I  cannot  suggest  its 
original  purpose;  it  may  have  been  used  as  a  table 
cloth,  or  possibly  as  a  chape  about  the  shoulders  in 
place  of  the  plaid. 
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CHINESE  IMPERIAL  ROBES 
THE  COLBY  COLLECTION  :  PT.  II 

(Continued  from  page  101) 

'Fragrant  is  the  incense; 
Bright  is  the  painted  candle. 
Listen!  How  harmonious  is  the  music 

of  the  nine  heavens ! 
Behold!  The  three  isles  of  the  Genii 
resting  on  the  backs  of  six  huge  tortoises, 
Now  take  your  places  to  pay  homage 
to  the  exquisite  Hua-Shan 
and  to  the  majestic  Sung-Shan.' 

Note. — Hua-Shan  and  Sung-Shan  are  sacred  mountains. 

No.  vii,  p.  101.  A  K'o  ssu  (silk  tapestry)  picture 
which  was  hung  in  the  Imperial  Palace  of  the  For- 
bidden City  in  Peking  on  special  occasions.  This  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  this  type  of  weave.  It  is  3  X  5 
feet.  The  background  is  of  old  rose  or  peach,  a  shade  of 
which  the  Chinese  were  especially  fond.  The  other 
colours  are  blended  with  the  skill  which  characterizes 
old  work  of  this  nature.  The  scene  is  one  familiar  to  the 
Chinese,  representing  'The  Feast  of  Peaches'  (P'au- 
T'ao  Hui),  which  took  3,000  years  to  ripen  and  con- 
ferred immortality  on  the  partakers.  Hsi  Wang  Mu,  the 
Goddess  of  the  Western  Heavens,  is  descending  from 
the  clouds  on  her  Phoenix  to  attend  the  feast.  The  gate- 
way and  stairs  leading  into  Paradise,  situated  in  the 
Kun-Lun  Mountains,  show  at  the  upper  right.  The 
three  Gods  of  Longevity,  Office  and  Happiness  are 
seated  in  the  centre  on  the  borders  of  the  'Lake  of 
Gems,'  Yao  Ch'ih.  The  eight  immortals  with  two 
attendants  appear  in  the  lower  part  of  the  picture.  The 
peaches,  crane,  pine-tree,  sacred  fungus,  spotted  deer, 
etc.,  typify  longevity  and  immortality.  This  picture  is 
of  the  Ch'ien-lung  period  ( 1 736-  1 795)  - 


TWO  OLD  TRUNKS 

(Continued  from  page  113) 

with  any  of  the  children  or  kin  of  Sir  Henry  Ford  who 
owned  Bagtor  in  1680.  Sir  Henry,  however,  left  four 
daughters,  of  whom  the  names  of  only  three  are 
recorded.  Mary  was  a  common  name  in  the  family,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  youngest  unmarried  daughter  was 
Mary  Ford  and  the  owner  of  this  box. 

The  second  of  the  two  boxes  illustrated  in  these  notes 
will  have  a  particular  appeal  to  American  readers. 
Old  seamen's  chests,  especially  those  enriched  with 
polychrome  ornament  in  the  shape  of  flags,  eagles  and 
the  arms  of  the  United  States,  have  long  been  held  de- 
sirable by  collectors  of  American  'bygones,'  and  ot 
relics  that  tell  of  the  sea  and  ships  and  of  those  who 
voyaged  to  the  far  corners  of  the  world.  The  present  ex- 
ample is  an  unusually  elaborate  one,  and  brilliantly 


coloured.  On  the  back,  treated  in  the  manner  of  a 
stained-glass  window,  is  Columbus  sighting  America,  with 
a  group  of  Indians  in  the  top  left-hand  corner,  and  a 
mounted  Indian  pursued  by  a  buffalo  on  the  right.  In 
sunk  panels  on  the  front  are  rather  crude  pictures  of 
General  Washington  crossing  Trenton  Bridge  ijj6  and  of 
Telasco  and  Amarilli  Cacique  of  Mexico.  Burning  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Incas.  The  amateur  artist  seems  to  have 
been  none  too  sure  of  his  history. 

On  the  fore-edge  of  the  top  is  the  name  of  the  afore- 
time owner  Robert  Midelton,  while  the  circle  of  clock  - 
faces  below  presumably  records  the  places  visited  by 
him  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  Noon  is  given  to  New 
York,  so  presumably  Midelton  hailed  from  there,  but  it 
is  probable  that  he  died  at  Liverpool,  for  his  sea-chest 
was  discovered  at  Preston. 

C 

For  the  photographs  of  the  Ford  trunk,  and  some 
particulars,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Russell  of 
Ashburton,  Devon. — Editor. 


SKETCHES  BY  HENRY  ALKEN 

[Continued  from  page  116) 

seems  to  have  portrayed  hounds  well.  There  >i 
is  little  to  admire  in  the  two  and  a  half 
couples  shown  here.  When  he  represents  his ;; 
hounds  running  hard  Aiken  depicts  them : 
usually  sprawling  awkwardly,  ventre  a  terre,] 
in  anything  but  hound-like  action.  Strangely 
enough  Aiken  could  draw  a  bull-dog  well, 
but  very  seldom  a  hound. 

These  samples  of  Henry  Aiken's  work  will 
indicate  what  admirable  fare  is  to  be  found  in 
this  delightful  book  of  his  sketches. 


i 

NATIONAL   PICTURE  PRINT  SOCIETY 

IT  is  announced  that  Capt.  A.  W.  E.  Daniell's  Talk- 
'Collect  Baxters'  will  be  read  at  a  Meeting  of  I 
Members,  April  2nd,  1940,  at  72  Bond  Street,  by  kind! 
permission  of  Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson,  when  the" 
celebrated  Benmore  Collection  of  Baxter  prints  formed' 
by  the  late  Arthur  Mawson  will  be  on  view.  The  Talks1 
by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Haley  and  Mr.  A.  H.  S.  Pomeroy  will 
be  printed  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal,  which  will 
be  issued  during  May,  and  'Old  and  Modern  Wood-  , 
cuts,'  by  Mr.  Harold  J.  L.  Wright,  will  be  given  dur-fl 
ing  the  summer  months.  The  Society  will  carry  oni 
with  its  activities  during  the  war,  and  its  Journal  wil. 
be  continued  to  be  published  annually. 
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THE  ANTIQUE   TRADES   IN  WAR-TIME 


By    H.   GRANVILLE  FELL 


"  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  traders  are  now  being  urged  by  the  Government,  and  also  by  the  heads  of  banks,  to  do  everything 
possible  to  expand  their  exports.'''' 

(Associate  City  Editor,  Daily  Telegraph  and  Morning  Post,  February  12th,  1940.J 

IT  has  been  tardily  recognized  by  the  British  Government  that  our  economic  effort  is  not  likely  to  succeed  if 
we  keep  our  money  tightly  buttoned  up  in  our  pockets  till  it  is  flung  into  the  furnace  of  war.  Judicious  spending 
is  the  soul  of  business.  It  is  an  axiom  of  the  commercial  world  that  money  can  only  be  made  through  spending 
money.  The  so-called  luxury  and  art  trades  employ  and  provide  enormous  amounts  of  fluid  capital,  every  turn- 
over of  which  increases  the  national  prosperity.  Once  the  shutters  are  up,  rent,  rates  and  revenue  sink  together. 
And  it  is  not  more  than  common  justice  that  honourable  traders  should  be  as  much  entitled  to  a  livelihood 
as  dumb  or  vociferous,  but  equally  superfluous,  benchers  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  a  communication  we  have  received  from  Mr.  J.  Bernard  Perret,  a  former  President  of  the  BRITISH 
ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION,  he  writes:  T  need  scarcely  say  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  your 
attempts  to  demonstrate  the  desirability  of  the  public  continuing  to  invest  a  proportion  of  its  spare  cash  in  An- 
tiques and  Works  of  Art.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  certain  members  of  the  Government  cannot  see  what  will 
be  the  result  if  their  exhortations  to  avoid  spending  money  on  (so-called)  luxuries  are  entirely  effective.  A  clearer 
case  of  destroying  the  layer  of  the  golden  eggs  would  be  difficult  to  find.  After  all,  an  enormous  proportion  of 
the  population,  and  untold  millions  of  capital  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  providing  the  amenities  of  modern 
civilized  life,  which  are,  I  suppose,  luxuries.  If  we  are  to  maintain  an  existence  above  that  of  the  beasts  in  the 
field,  it  is  essential  that  these  activities  should  not  be  stifled — yet  this  would  be  the  logical  and  precise  conclusion 
if  the  advice  given  from  high  quarters  is  carried  out  in  its  entirety. 

'A  once  prosperous  business  gone  bankrupt  means  loss  of  revenue,  both  local  and  national,  and  I  contend  that 
each  individual,  firm  or  corporation  which  is  able  to  continue  in  business  in  these  times  of  enormous  difficulty, 
so  as  to  earn  profit,  is 
performing  a  National 
Service  of  high  impor- 
tance. 

'The  whole  of  our 
national  effort  is  now 
being  directed  towards 
the  production,  in  ever 
increasing  quantities, 
of  engines  of  destruc- 
tion, which  in  times  of 
sanity  and  peace  will 
have  the  value  of  old 
iron.  Let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that  one  day  the 
■war  will  end,  and  then 
more  than  ever  will  it 
be  necessary  for  the 
means  of  reconstruc- 
tion to  be  found.  The 
'way  to  provide  for  this 
inevitable  necessity  is 
not  by  destroying  now 
ithe  foundations  upon 
which  the  structure  of 
peace  will  have  to  be 
erected.' 

This  is  a  view  which 
is  held  by  all  clear- 


SHERATON  'CARLTON  HOUSE'  WRITING-DESK  OF  INLAID  MAHOGANY  :  FRANK  PARTRIDGE  &  SONS,  LTD. 
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WHITE  JADF.  VASE  AND  COVER  :  PERIOD 
OF  YUNG  CHENG:  CHARLES  NOTT,  LIMITED 


headed  thinkers,  and  its  soundness  is  unquestioned.  Let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  success  of  our  entire  war  effort  is  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  financial  prosperity  of  our  business  concerns. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  the  shops  we  have  been  much  impressed  by  the 
courage  and  enterprise  shown.  Splendid  bargains  are  offered,  at  prices  to 
suit  all.  Consider  the  Sheraton  'Carlton  House'  writing-desk  (p.  127) 
shown  by  Messrs.  FRANK  PARTRIDGE  &  SONS,  LTD.,  at  26,  King 
Street,  St.  James's.  Here  is  something  to  suit  a  Cabinet  Minister.  Surely  it 
must  be  an  inspiration  to  write  at  such  a  desk.  There  are  drawers  in  the 
frieze  and  three-tier-sets  above.  The  top  has  an  ormolu  gallery  and  the 
ormolu  handles  have  lion-mask  escutcheons.  The  clock  should  keep  the 
owner  up  to  his  job  and  the  little  cupids  may  beguile  his  thoughts  when 
his  work  is  over.  This  desk  belonged  to  the  former  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

An  enviable  possession  must  be  the  superb  white  jade  vase  and  cover 
shown  among  many  other  such  treasures  in  the  Jade  Room  by  Messrs. 
CHARLES  NOTT,  LTD.,  at  38,  Bury  Street,  St.  James's.  This  mag- 
nificent objet  d'art  stands  no  less  than  13I  inches  in  height,  and  measures  7 
inches  across  by  2  inches  in  depth.  It  is  a  noble  example  of  the  Yung 
Cheng  Period,  a.d.  i  723—1 735. 

Among  the  more  fascinating  of  the  precious  bibelots  made  in  Europe 
during  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  nothing  can 
compare  with  the  gold  snuff  or  dragee  box  in  sheer  beauty  of  design 
and  variety  of  choice  material.  Collections  of  such  boxes  are  in  most  of 
the  famous  museums,  now,  alas!  hidden  from  us,  but  those  who  visit 
Messrs.  FREDK.  BERRY,  LTD.,  at  25,  Piccadilly,  an  establishment  now 
in  its  sixtieth  year,  will 


find  some  exquisite  specimens.  Of  the  fashioners  of  these  delight- 
ful objects,  the  name  of  the  master,  J.  C.  Neuber  of  Dresden,  is 
perhaps  less  known  generally  than  his  work  merits.  The  peculiar 
originality  of  his  craft  lies  in  the  covering  of  the  entire  gold  sur- 
face with  ingeniously  inlaid  pieces  of  variously  coloured  stones, 
usually  found  in  Saxony.  The  box  illustrated  below  is  a  well- 
known  piece  of  the  master's  work  and  is  enriched  by  an  enam- 
elled miniature  by  Zincke  in  a  framework  of  diamonds.  This  box, 
incidentally,  is  recorded  in  a  work  written  by  Holzhausen  in  1935 
round  the  life  of  Neuber. 

At  Messrs.  CRICHTON  BROS.,  the  famous  silversmiths  and 
goldsmiths  of  22,  Old  Bond  Street,  we  found  the  extremely  interest 
ing  tankard  illustrated  on  p.  129.  The  discerning  collector  will 
appreciate  the  rare  character  of  the  William  and  Mary  tankard 
as  depicted  in  the  excellent  photograph,  noting  not  only  the 
unusual  form  for  one  of  this  period,  but  the  bold  'Cut-card' 
leaf  ornament  with  which  it  is  adorned.  The  maker,  Ralph 
Leeke,  has  departed  from  the  traditional  cylindrical  type  to  the 
bulbous  form  more  commonly  associated  with  eighteenth-century 
design,  preserving  however  the  customary  flat  cover. 

These  applied  leaf  motifs  are  only  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  decoration  of  plate  and  usually  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  Particular  attention  is  drawn  to  the  substantial 
'bullet'  hinge  and  the  condition  of  the  hall  marks  for  the  year 
1 69 1,  which  may  be  seen  on  the  cover  stamped  into  the  leaves 
and  which  also  appear  on  the  base.  The  height  is  6|  inches. 
Collectors  of  tankards  will  find  in  this  heavily  made  example 
just  those  differences  from  the  'ordinary'  which  give  that  thrill 
and  desire  of  possession  to  which  connoisseurs  gladly  confess. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Old  Bond  Street,  at  No.  43,  one  of  our 


BOX  OF  GOLD,  BY  NEUBER.  INLAID  WITH  STONES 
OF  VARIOUS  COLOURS  &  MINIATURE. BY  ZINCKE 
IN  SURROUND  OF  DIAMONDS  :  FREDK.  BERRY,  LTD. 
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BACHARACH  AND  STAHLECK  ON  THK  RHINE  :  WATER-COLOUR  BY  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A. 
SHOWN  AT  THE  H7TH  EXHIBITION  OF  WATER-COLOURS  AT  THOS.  AONEW  \  SUNS  LTD. 


oldest  established  picture-dealing 
firms,  the  house  of  THOS.  AG- 
NEW  &  SONS,  LTD.,  is  holding 
its  sixty-seventh  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Water-Colour  and  Pencil  Draw- 
ings, from  which  we  have  chosen 
for  illustration  the  fine  example  of 
Turner's  water-colour  art  painted 
about  the  year  1819.  This  dramatic 
composition  represents  the  pictur- 
esquely situated  town  and  fortress, 
Bacharach  and  Stahleck  on  the  Rhine, 
and  came  from  the  collection  of 
Ayscough  Fawkes,  Esq.,  of  Farnley 
Hall,  and  later  that  of  Sir  Edwin 
Durning  Lawrence.  It  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  (Old  Mas- 
ters Exhibition),  1889,  and  is  de- 
scribed on  p.  241  of  Sir  Walter  Arm- 
strong's book,  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. 

Westward,  at  4,  Gampden  Hill 
Road,  Kensington,  Messrs.  DELOMOSNE  &  SON,  LTD.,  are  keeping  a  fine  stock  of  cut-glass  chandeliers 
and  candelabra.  The  scintillating  beauty  of  cut  glass  is  never  shown  to  better  advantage  than  in  conjunction  with 
electric  lighting,  whether  as  table  garniture,  or  as  a  receptacle  for  lights,  and  especially  as  a  chandelier,  when  it 
asserts  itself  as  the  most  decorative  feature  of  a  room  and  an  enhancement  to  everything  illuminated  by  it.  The 
example  shown  (p.  130)  was  recently  purchased  from  a  nobleman  and  it  is  of  unusually  early  date.  Though 
rather  similar  in  design  to  one  removed  from  Thornham  Hall  in  Suffolk,  by  the  same  firm  about  two  years  ago, 
it  is  the  only  other  example  of  this  type  known  to  us.  The  graceful  sweep  of  the  arms  in  an  uninterrupted  curve 
is  very  striking.  There  are  no  pendent  drops  of  any  kind,  and  despite  its  simplicity,  the  effect  is  entirely  satisfying 
and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  This  chandelier  is  unquestionably  of  English  manufacture  and  its  date  is  about  1 730-40. 

Messrs.  S.  J.  PHILLIPS,  of  113,  New  Bond  Street,  assure  us  that  business  is  continuing  as  well  as  can  be 
expected  and  that  customers  from  at  home  and  abroad  are  being  welcomed  daily.  Their  stock  of  old  and 
modern  jewels,  English  and  Continental  plate,  snuffboxes  and  other  articles  of  vertu,  is  extensive  and,  being  of 

the  fine  quality  associated  with  this  notable  house,  worthy 
of  detailed  examination.  Miniatures  also  are  a  speciality 
of  Messrs.  Phillips.  The  charming  example,  of  Lady 
Castlereagh,  by  Henry  Spicer,  which  we  illustrate  (p. 
130),  came  from  the  Henry  Drake  collection.  Spicer,  a 
pupil  of  Gervase  Spencer,  was  an  admirable  artist  whose 
works  frequently  appeared  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He 
enjoyed  a  considerable  practice  in  Ireland  for  many 
years,  and  died  in  England  in  1804. 

The  very  pleasing  group  of  Old  English  furniture  seen 
in  the  illustration  on  p.  131  is  typical  of  the  attractive 
bargains  to  be  found  in  Messrs.  OWEN  EVAN- 
THOMAS,  LTD.'S  galleries  at  20,  Dover  Street,  W.i. 
The  small  walnut  bureau  is  an  early  eighteenth-century 
piece,  measuring  2  ft.  2  in.  wide,  most  handy  for  a  fire- 
side recess  or  between  windows.  It  is  of  exceptionally 
good  colour,  and  is  here  shown  in  conjunction  with  a 
walnut  stool  of  the  same  period.  The  seventeenth-century 
<      -         j-^t^Ht^^  wassail  bowl  surmounting  the  desk  is  of  lignum  vitae. 

^^Bfc.      " " '-f-  I  hese  objects  are  a  special  feature  of  the  house  m  Dover 

Street,  as  indeed  are  all  those  objects  in  carved  or 
turned  wood  which  are  known  under  the  comprehensive 

ILVEK    TANKARD   WITH   CUT  CARD    ORNAMENT    MADE    BY  .  ,    .    ,  1    •       i  i 

:alph  leeke  in  1691  :  height  65  in.  :  at  CRiCHTON  bros.       term  treen.  A  large  stock  is  alwavs  kept  on  view. 
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Familiar  to  all  city  men  is  the  old-established  house  of 
BIRCH  &  GAYDON,  LTD.,  who  as  jewellers  and  silver- 
smiths have  been  carrying  on  business  at  153,  Fenchurch 
Street,  E.C.,  for  the  incredible  space  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  They  also  hold  a  warrant  as  watchmakers  to  the 
Admiralty.  Rare  old  clocks  are  found  here,  as  well  as  much 
fine  silver.  The  three-piece  tea-set  with  teapot  stand  show  n 
in  our  reproduction  (p.  131)  is  a  shapely  group  of  classical 
purity  in  its  lines  and  decoration,  made  by  Hester  Bateman 
in  1780-81.  Its  combined  weight  is  thirty  ounces  and  its 
condition  is  perfect. 

All  collectors  and  amateurs  think  of  Mr.  F.  R.  MEAT- 
YARD'S  establishment  at  32,  Museum  Street,  opposite  the 
British  Museum,  when  they  are  in  search  of  bargains  in 
pictures  and  prints.  Many  beguiling  hours  have  been  spent 
there,  turning  over  the  constantly  replenished  stocks  and, 
under  the  proprietor's  own  guidance,  buyers  invariably 
come  aw  ay  the  happier  for  their  new  ly  acquired  possessions. 
The  catalogues  issued  from  this  house  always  reveal  some- 
thing tempting,  whether  among  the  etchings,  engravings, 
drawings  in  various  media,  or  paintings.  By  James  North- 
cote,  R.A.,  one-time  pupil  and  assistant  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, and  himself  one  of  the  most  successful  painters  of  his 
day,  is  the  portrait  of  Miss  Smith  of  Gloucester  (p.  132). 
This  is  signed,  and  dated  1804,  and  measures  30  by  25 
inches.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  Northcote's  finest  examples 
and  it  is  certainly  one  of  his  most  characteristic  w  orks. 

A  visit  to  the  galleries  of  Messrs.  JOHN  SPARKS,  LTD., 
is  an  occasion  of  real  pleasure.  Seated  in  a  spacious  saloon, 
surrounded  by  the  artistic  miracles  of  the  old  Chinese  Em- 
pire, fabrics  and  wares,  jades  and  crystals,  bronzes,  carv- 


GLASS  CHANDELIER.  WITH  GRACEFUL  SWAN-NECK  HOLDERS.  ENGLISH 
CIRCA    1730-40  :  ONE  OF  MANY  SEEN  AT  DELOMOSNE  &  SON'S,  LTD. 
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LADY  CASTLEREAGH  :  A  MINIATURE  BY  HENRY  SPK  BR 
ONE  OF  THE  FINE  EXAMPLES  SEEN  AT  S.  J.  PHILLUV 


ings  in  wood,  coral  and  ivory,  lacquers  and 
lapis-lazuli,  we  dream  of  the  spacious  days  of 
that  flow  ery  land  w  here  time  and  space  seemed 
not  to  exist,  oblivious  to  the  bleak  winter  raging 
w  ithout.  This  dream  was  caused  by  holding  in 
the  hand  the  small  porcelain  bowl  in  our  picture 
(p.  132).  Its  smooth  fascination  held  us  w  hilst 
gazing  at  its  delicately  moulded  flower-spray 
under  its  creamy  white  glaze.  In  the  centre  may 
be  discerned,  though  hardly  perceptible  in  our 
reproduction,  two  characters  'Ko'u  Chi' — the 
owner's  name.  This  tiny  but  precious  object  is 
of  Ting  w  are,  measuring  a  bare  four  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  and  though  fashioned  per- 
haps a  thousand  years  ago,  its  perfection  is  un- 
blemished. It  was  excavated  at  Lu-An-Fu,  in 
the  Shan-Si  Province,  and  belongs  to  the  Sung 
Dynasty  (a.d.  960-1279). 

Glasses  with  coloured  twists  have  always  been 
prized  by  collectors.  In  most  cases  the  tw  ist  com- 
bination is  one  of  colour,  plus  opaque  white. 
Much  more  scarce  are  stems  with  colour  tw  ist 
only  or  colour,  plus  air  twist.  Rarest  of  all  are 
specimens  which  contain  white  opaque,  air  and 
colour  as  well.  Only  four  records  of  such  glasses 
seem  to  be  found  over  the  past  tw  enty  years,  and 
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THREE-PIECE  TEA-SET  WITH  TEAPOT  STAND  BY  HESTER  BATEMAN  :  BIRCH  &  GAVDON,  LTD. 


the  glass  is  in  each  case  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  type  and  size 
as  that  illustrated,  which  is  in 
the  ]  >'  isscssii  >n  ol  Mi  ;si  ;  AR- 
THUR CHURCHILL, 
LTD.,  at  34,  Marylebone  I  [igh 
Street,  W.I.  It  is  probable  that 
at  least  one  and  perhaps  two  of 
these  records  refer  to  this  same 
glass.  The  coloured  component 
is  a  brilliant  blue.  In  1919  a 
specimen  from  the  Savile  Col- 
lection fetched  £78.  The  Bles 
Collection  had  an  example, 
now  in  the  G.  H.  Lorimer  Col- 
lection. The  late  Mr.  Hamilton 

Clements  had  another.  The  same  type  of  twist  is  fairly  frequently  found  wholly  in  opaque  white  and  sometimes 
as  a  'mixed  twist,'  and  no  doubt  the  example  figured  came  from  the  glass-house  which  produced  these.  It  is 
of  English  manufacture  (see  page  132). 

The  graceful  vase,  illustrated  on  p.  133,  by  permission  of  Messrs.  BLUETT  &  SONS,  of  48,  Davies  Street, 
W.i,  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  Ch'ien-lung  period  when  the  tendency  was  to  indulge  in  rich  and  elaborate 
decoration.  In  this  case  delicacy  is  the  keynote  and 
the  effect  of  over-elaboration  has  been  avoided. 

The  design  is  outlined  in  a  beautiful  shade  of  un- 
derglaze  blue  and  is  sparsely  filled  with  hardly  per- 
ceptible pale  washes  of  enamel  which  relieve  the 
scheme  of  any  suggestion  of  coldness.  Apparently  the 
original  idea  was  to  use  gilt  in  the  decoration,  and  it 
seems  that  at  the  outset  this  failed  to  'take,'  as  only 
a  few  traces  remain  now.  Free  ring  handles  are  rare 
on  pieces  of  this  period  and  we  do  not  remember 
having  seen  them  before  in  perfect  condition  on  a 
vase  similarly  free  from  defects.  This  piece  has  the 
square  mark  of  the  Ch'ien-lung  period  beautifully 
written  on  the  base.  It  is  a  worthy  example  for  the 
connoisseur  who  admires  the  'Chinese  taste,'  and  the 
quality  of  the  porcelain  suggests  that  it  is  a  product 
of  the  Imperial  kilns.  The  house  of  Bluett  &  Sons 
contains  a  wealth  of  Chinese  ceramics  and  other 
works  of  art,  and,  in  contemplating  purchases  or  the 
forming  of  a  collection,  the  proficient,  as  well  as  the 
prospective,  connoisseur  might  well  place  himself  in 
the  hands  of  the  knowledgeable  directors. 

A  delightful,  if  delicate,  bibelot  is  the  rare  set  of 
models  in  Bristol  coloured  glass,  representing  a  Fox 
Hunt,  in  the  possession  of  MR.  CECIL  DAVIS,  of 
14A,  Stratton  Street,  Piccadilly,  and  8,  St.  Mary  Ab- 
bott's Terrace,  Kensington.  This  is  an  exceptionally 
fine  group,  in  remarkably  perfect  condition,  the 
figures  being  larger  and  more  numerous  than  is  usu- 
ally the  case  in  these  increasingly  scarce  specimens. 
There  are  three  followers  in  scarlet  coats,  mounted 
on  black,  roan  and  bay  hunters  respectively;  the 
hounds,  black  or  brown-spotted,  to  the  number  of 
twenty,  are  accompanied  by  a  terrier.  Near  the  gate 
may  be  seen  the  fox.  Several  green  bushes  add  to  the 


EARLY  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  BUREAU  AND  STOOL  IN  WALNUT 
AND  A  LIGNUM  VITAL  WASSAIL  BOW  L  :  OWEN  EVAN-THOMAS,  LTD. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  MISS  SMITH  OF  GLOUCESTER  :  BY  JAMES 
NORTHCOTE,  R.A.  :  SIGNED  AND  DATED  :  F.  R.  MEATYARD 


picturesqueness  of  the  setting.  The  figures  are  mounted  on  a 
green  covered  stand  measuring  27J  in.  by  8,  under  a  glazed 
oblong  case  5^  in.  high,  not  shown  in  our  illustration.  Readers 
will  remember  the  remarkable  pair  of  coloured  glass  Coach- 
ing subjects,  belonging  to  Mr.  Cecil  Davis  and  illustrated  in 
colour  in  The  Connoisseur,  April  1939,  with  which  these 
models  have  much  affinity.  The  Fox  Hunt,  however,  is  of  an 
earlier  date,  approximately  1820  (p.  133). 

Messrs.  HOW  OF  EDINBURGH,  LTD.,  who  announce 
in  their  advertisement  this  month  an  impending  departure  - 
to  new  premises  from  15,  Stratton  Street,  Piccadilly,  to  which 
all  inquiries  should  still  be  addressed,  have  chosen  from  their  1 
valuable  stock,  at  our  special  request,  two  silver  cups  which 
have  a  definitely  topical  interest  (p.  133).  One  of  these  bears 
witness  to  the  solicitude  shown  towards  prisoners  of  war  by 
British  officers  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  attitude  of  certain 
enemies  of  the  human  race  to- 
day. The  inscription  on  the  small 
cup  reads :  'les  francais  pnsrs  de 

GUERRE — A  Bd  DE  l' ASSISTANCE  

AU  L*  MCARTHUR — Comd  Pour  SES 
SOINS    &    SON    HUMANITE    9  7'"e 

1809.'  This  is  a  London  piece 
made  by  Samuel  Hennell,  1809, 
weighing  7  oz.  12  dwt.  and  stands 
6  in.  high.  The  large  cup  is  also 
a  London  piece,  of  1805.  It  weighs  16  oz.  3  dwt.  and  is  -j\  in.  high.  It  is  inscribed 
as  follows:  'the  planters  merchants  and  other  inhabitants — of  the  Parijh  of 

Saint  James,  and  Town  of  Mon- 
tego  Bay — In  the  island  of  Jam- 
aica.— present  this  cup  to  cap- 
tain WILFORD  KIRKPATRICK  OF 

THE  SHIP  WATT  OF  LIVERPOOL — 

For  his  Valuable  Services,  in  the 
Months  of  June  and  July  1 805 — 
By  Fitting  Up  and  Mooring  the 
watt — as  one  of  the  Defence 
Ships  for  the  Protection  of  Mon- 
tego  Bay — at  a  time  when  the 
island  was  under  an  alarm — 

from  the  Proximity  of  the — toulon,  and  cadiz,  squadrons.'  J 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  the  British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association  asking  us  to  correct  an  impression  arising  from  a  1 
statement  contained  in  Messrs.  How  of  Edinburgh's  adver-  1 
tisement,  on  the  back  page  of  our  February  issue,  in  regard 
to  the  certification  of  antiques  for  '  Dominions  Customs'. 
'The  words  "in  view  of  the  recent  decision  that  all  goods 
shall  be  sent  to  London  for  examination,  except  in  very  i 
special  circumstances,"  imply  a  misapprehension  of  the  case. 
It  is  a  fact  that  a  change  on  the  lines  indicated  by  Messrs. 
How  has  been  under  consideration  by  the  Council  of  the 
British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  but  the  outbreak  of 
war  has  caused  the  postponement  of  any  action  and  at  the 
present  time  the  procedure  for  local  assessment  which  has 
been  carried  on  for  some  years  is  still  effective.' 


\ 
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WINE  GLASS  :  BOWL  LIGHTLY  1 
FLUTED  :  STEM  WITH  OPAQUE  1 
WHITE.  AIR  &  COLOUR  TWIST  jj 
AT  ARTHUR  CHURCHILL,  LTD. 


SMALL  POR<  ELA 
DESIGN  UNDER 


IN  BOWL  OF  TING  YAO  WARE  :  FLOWER 
WHITE  GLAZE  :  JOHN  SPARKS,  LIMITED 
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r\\  knti  eth  -  c  e  n  t  u  r  y 

PAINTINGS  AT  THE 
NATIONAL  GALLERY 

NOT  too  much,  amid  our 
war  pre-occupations,  is 
being  done  in  the  interests  of 
art,  but  praiseworthy  efforts 
are  being  made  by  a  few  en- 
thusiasts to  keep  the  flickering 


AN  EARLY  CH'lENLUNG  VASE  WITH 
RING  HANDLES  :  UNDERGLAZE  BLUE 
DESIGN  :  SEEN  AT  BLUETT  &  SONS 


flime  alive.  The  concerts  that 
are  attracting  so  many  to  the 
National  Gallery  at  Trafalgar 
Square  are  to  be  supplemented 


TWO  PRESENTATION  SILVER  CUPS  EXHIBITED  BY  HOW  OF  EDINBURGH,  LTD.  :  THE  SMALLER 
INSCRIBED  TO  THE  RECIPIENTS  IN  GRATITUDE  FROM  FRENCH  PRISONERS  OF  WAR,  IS09 

early  in  March  by  an  important  loan  exhibition  of  paintings  in  that  august 
mise  en  scene  by  twentieth-century  British  painters,  most  of  whom,  happily,  are 
living.  The  idea  was  put  forward  by  Miss  Lillian  Browse,  who  is  to  have 
as  co-adjutor  the  Hon.  Arnold  Palmer,  and  it  further  has  had  the  blessing 
and  the  invaluable  assistance  of  the  Director,  Sir  Kenneth  Clark,  and  the 
Trustees  of  the  Gallery.  Owners  of  prominent  works  by  artists  who  may  be 
considered  to  have  established  the  reputation  of  British  painting  during  the 
past  forty  years  (and  many  more)  have  been  approached  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  worthy  representation  will  ensue.  Illustrations  will,  we  hope,  be 
given  in  our  next  issue.  Among  the  honoured  names  of  exhibitors  are  those 
of  Whistler,  Sargent,  Steer,  Ricketts,  Shannon,  Sickert,  Brangwyn,  John, 
Philpot,  Innes,  Orpen,  Conder,  Crawhall,  McEvoy,  Muirhead  Bone,  Mun- 
nings,  Pryde,  Nicholson,  Swynnerton,  Kennington  and  Connard. 

THE  Renaissance  Club,  newly  founded  in  the  interests  of  art  and  artists 
at  39,  Harrington  Road,  S.  W.7,  is  holding  its  first  exhibition  of  pictures. 
Exhibitions,  debates,  lectures,  dances,  etc.,  are  under  the  general  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  John  Flanagan.  The  annual  subscription  is  one  guinea. 


RARE  BRISTOL  GLASS  FOX  HUNT,  CONSISTING  OF  25  PIECES,  WITH  TREES,  GATE,  ETC.,  IN  ADDITION  :  CIRCA   1S20  :  CECIL  DAVIS 
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ANNALS  OF  THOMAS  BANKS,  SCULPTOR, 
ROYAL  ACADEMICIAN 

With   some  Letters  from  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
P.R.A.,  to  Banks's  Daughter 

Edited  by  C.  F.  Bell 

(Cambridge:  University  Press.  42s.  net.  Illustrated) 

THOMAS  BANKS  was  a  radical  and  a  con- 
fessed pacifist,  and  it  is  ironical  that  his  repu- 
tation as  a  sculptor  among  his  contemporaries 
was  largely  founded  upon  those  monstrous  monu- 
ments which  an  enthusiastic  country  saw  fit  to  set  up 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's  and  elsewhere  in 
memory  of  her  departed  naval  and  military  heroes. 
It  is  by  these  that  Banks  is  remembered  to-day,  if 
only,  as  Mr.  Bell  confesses,  by  a  few  antiquaries.  But 
the  sculptor  was  an  apostle  of  the  Grand  Style,  and 
however  much  one  may  as  a  critic  regret  the  lament- 
able short-comings  of  his  mausolea,  they  are  typical 
of  a  definite  phase  in  the  history  of  church  furnishing, 
and  as  an  antiquary  one  would  be  loth  to  see  them 
removed  to  the  builder's  yard,  which  many  hold  to  be 
their  fittest  repository.  Much  of  Banks'  smaller  work 
is  not  unattractive.  He  carved  the  chimneypieces  at 
Daylesford  House  for  Warren  Hastings,  and  their 
grecianized  Persian  motifs  are  in  pleasing  harmony 
with  the  classical  taste  as  applied  to  the  interior 
decoration  of  the  period.  His  use  of  Indian  motifs  in 
similar  circumstances  is  not  so  successful.  Banks  was 
moreover  quite  a  sound  portraitist  when  his  subject 
made  an  appeal  to  him — so  at  least  we  must  believe 
on  the  evidence  of  his  bust  of  Lord  Mayor  Boydell, 
which  is  far  in  advance  of  the  majority  of  the  sculptor's 
rather  insipid  and  overworked  heads.  One  tomb, 
believed  upon  fairly  sound  evidence  to  be  Banks'  work 
—though  Mr.  Bell  rather  weakens  his  case  for  the 
authorship  by  confessing  that  he  can  think  of  no  one 
else  to  whom  to  attribute  it — is  of  especial  interest  to 
the  antiquary  and  folklorist.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  Gothic  Revival  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
fairly  general  practice  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  for  those  who  could  afford  the 
luxury,  to  set  up  memorials,  preferably  in  the  shape  of 
pseudo-mediaeval  tombs,  to  their  ancestors.  The 
Pennington  tomb  at  Muncaster  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  of  these.  And  Banks  was  responsible  for  another 
in  the  manner  of  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  erected  as  an  act  of  filial  piety  by  a  descend- 
ant of  Speaker  Chaloner  Chute.  Mr.  Bell's  treatment 
of  his  documents,  whether  they  are  letters,  extracts 
from  diaries  or  notes  from  sale  catalogues  and  exhibi- 
tions, is  at  all  times  scholarly,  and  he  has  brought 


together  a  wealth   of  material,  lightened  here  and 
there  by  anecdote,  which  enables  the  reader  to  re- 
create the  atmosphere  of  a  very  pleasant  period. 
Banks  always  held  himself  to  be  the  arch-martyr  in 
the  cause  of  the  Grand  Style,  but  his  was  a  martyrdom 
in  most  pleasant  circumstances,  and  one  that  was 
most  profitable  to  the  victim.  , 
The  illustrations  are  all  excellent  and  they  cover  6 
the  whole  range  of  Banks'  work;  a  few  objects  were  of 
necessity  omitted,  since  their  situations  prevented  any 
attempt  at  successful  photography.  The  book  is  com-  c 
pleted  by  a  very  full  index. — C.R.B. 

OXFORD 
By  Christopher  Hobhouse 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  8s.  fid.  net.  Illustrated) 

A DELIGHTFUL  book,  in  which  the  reader  will 
find  a  summary  of  the  development  and  present  1 
state  of  the  University  which  is  both  learned  and  enter- 
taining, together  with  an  excellent  set  of  reproductions 
from  prints,  drawings  and  photographs.  Mr.  Hob-  . 
house's  chapters  are  arranged  in  couples.  He  deals  with  • 
the  Mediaeval,  Renaissance,  Reformation,  Classical  1 
periods,  with  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  Modern 
Oxford,  firstly  as  a  historical  development  and  secondly 
as  an  architectural  presence.  This  scheme  has  distinct 
advantages  in  clearness  of  exposition,  though  a  chapter 
summarizing  from  a  contemporary  viewpoint  the 
whole  architectural  effect  of  Oxford  would  have  been 
welcome.  A  beauty  that  is  composed  of  so  many  diverse 
elements  yet  remains  so  gravely  beautiful,  that  is  im- 
perfect in  so  many  details  and  individual  buildings  yet 
coherent  and  satisfying  in  essence,  is  a  tribute  to  an 
uncommonly  strong  personality  aesthetically  amateur, 
but  exquisitely  refined.   Mr.   Hobhouse,  however, 
eschews  panorama  as  he  eschews  sentiment,  panegyric,  ' 
or  metaphysical  examination.  He  seems  to  feel  that 
that  way  gushing  lies:  and  sometimes  conceals  his  - 
obvious  love  of  the  place  by  an  astringent  comment.  He 
is  severe  on  the  Ashmolean  as  a  museum  (though  he 
might  have  allowed  some  praise  for  its  marvellous 
collection  of  old-master  drawings).  He  is  merciless  on 
the  women's  colleges  and  to  such  new-fangled  studies  ■ 
as  the  'Social  Sciences.'  He  objects  to  the  flood  ol 
printed  matter  for  which  the  Bodleian  must  find 
accommodation.  Similarly,  he  is  critical  of  the  clas- 
sicism of  Hawksmoor  and  Gibbs,  intolerant  of  the 
Gothic  Revivalists,  despairing  of  modern  additions, 
though  he  allows  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Maufe's  Playhouse  in  Beaumont  Street. 
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On  the  other  hand,  he  has  a  very  judicious  apprecia- 
tion of  good  things,  as  for  example  the  fan  vaulting  of 
the  staircase  to  Christ  Church  Hall,  which  is  so  inter- 
esting, not  as  a  revival  but  as  a  survival  of  the  true 
Gothic  tradition :  it  was  carried  out  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  by  a  London  stonemason  called  Smith.  Tom 
Quad,  he  says,  'magnificently  represents  the  grandeur 
and  arrogance  of  the  House  and  its  splendid  founder.' 
His  description  of  the  'twilit  Oxford  so  well  portrayed 
in  the  exquisite  water-colours  of  Rowlandson'  is  very 
good.  'Among  glades  of  trees  unlopped  and  in  front  of 
mellow  colleges  still  unrestored,  he  paints  the  comings 
and  goings  of  rotund  doctors  in  flowing  academicals  or 
the  dalliance  of  young  bucks  of  inhuman  elegance  and 
local  beauties  of  robust  development.  Over  all  the 
paintings  there  broods  a  Thames-valley  haze,  a  sense 
of  timeless  ease.' 

As  the  illustrations  (138  in  number)  show,  Oxford 
has  been  well  served  by  the  artist.  Loggan's  Oxonia 
lllustrata  (1675)  is  both  decorative  and  informative; 
but  no  reproductions  are  here  included  of  Loggan's 
diligent  modern  counterpart,  E.  H.  New.  Rowlandson 
is  superb,  and  the  topographical  Turner  is  at  his  best  in 
his  water-colours  of  colleges.  The  contemporary  photo- 
graphs which  the  publishers  have  collected  are  of  a 
high  standard.  These  last  give  some  glimpses  of  a  more 
hurried  and  anxious  world  of  youth  than  appears  in 
the  placid  records  of  the  past.  Mr.  Hobhouse  has 
chronicled  some  of  their  problems  and  the  problems  of 
the  University  itself — which  are  not  solely  architectur- 
al— yet  as  we  note  his  phrase  that  Oxford  retains  'most 
of  her  old  virtues,'  we  still  feel  confidence  in  her  as  a 
bulwark  of  culture  in  this  period  of  darkness. — -W.G. 

LONDON  FABRIC 
By  James  Pope-Hennessy 

Illustrated  from  Paintings,  Drawings,   Prints  and 
Photographs 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  10s.  6d.  net) 

ANOTHER  Batsford  book  to  be  recommended  is 
l  this  'attempt  to  recall  a  few  of  the  associations 
dormant  in  London  buildings.'  The  author  is  a  new 
writer,  in  his  early  twenties.  He  has  not  attempted 
history,  criticism,  or  a  guide,  but  a  'personal  narrative, 
informed  by  personal  tastes  and  interests.'  It  is  a 
literary  form  more  often  found  in  French  than  in 
English  literature.  The  English  writer  tends  to  separate 
the  'functional'  book,  utilitarian  both  in  purpose  and 
method,  from  the  intimate.  There  seems  no  need  for 
this  division  and  Mr.  Pope-Hennessy  escapes  from  it 
with  confidence  and  ease.  Accompanied  by  a  Perdita 
'seeing  things  in  silhouette  and  immensely  capable  of 
intelligent  judgments,'  he  wanders  in  his  favoured 
spots,  alternately  talking  and  thinking,  evoking  an 


atmosphere  and  evolving  a  process  which  he  calls 
'self-extension.'  He  says,  'If  you  have  a  good  memory 
no  walk  or  bus-ride  in  London  is  ever  dull.  Each  street 
and  park  and  square  has  probably  played  some  part  in 
one's  life,  and  every  bit  of  London  recalls  something  to 
my  mind.  .  .  .  Of  course  this  subjectivity  has  its  dis- 
advantages, and  to  some  people  it  seems  contemptible 
and  mad:  perhaps  it  is.'  To  which  Perdita  answers, 
'But  it's  better  to  be  mad  than  objective,  isn't  it?'  The 
author  didn't  reply  to  that,  because  he  says  he  does  not 
know.  The  reviewer  may  also  perhaps  be  excused  from 
embarking  on  such  a  doubtful  inquiry.  Being  always 
fascinated  by  ships,  he  regrets  that  Mr.  Pope-Hennessy 
does  not  like  them  and  that  the  Maritime  Museum  at 
Greenwich  bores  him  to  death :  but  on  the  other  hand, 
his  reminder  of  Laud's  diary  with  its  account  of  the 
dangers  of  river  transport  and  of  the  arrival  of  George  I 
at  Greenwich  are  reconciling  to  the  author's  method. 
From  crypts  in  general  to  Hampton  Court,  Dulwich, 
Hertford  House,  Stafford  House  (the  London  Mu- 
seum), Kensington  Palace  and  Westminster  Abbey  he 
goes,  gathering  a  rich  harvest  of  memory.  His  criticism 
of  pictures  is  always  interesting,  whether  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan portrait  of  the  Judd  family,  whose  hands  rest  on 
a  skull  and  who  stand  before  a  half-shrouded  corpse 
(which  he  likes,  as  typical  of  the  'clear-cut  sixteenth- 
century  view  of  death'),  or  of  Fragonard's  Swing  carry- 
ing one  into  'a  world  of  soft  and  lovely  radiance.'  It  is 
possible  to  become  blunted  to  the  more  human  aspect 
of  the  treasures  contained  in  London's  palaces.  The 
embarrassment  of  riches  contributes  to  casual  ex- 
amination from  any  but  the  specialist.  Mr.  Pope- 
Hennessy  has  this  great  merit  that  he  recalls  us  from 
the  attitude  of  mind  in  which  we  take  things  for  granted 
and  makes  us  think  about  a  fabric,  or  statue,  a  piece 
of  craftsmanship  by  Riesener  or  velvet  cushions  at 
Hampton  Court  with  a  fresh  appreciation. 

In  a  sand-bagged,  war-time  London  it  may  be 
difficult  to  appreciate  these  things  to  the  full — yet  the 
author  relates  that  his  book  is  a  fruit  of  the  crisis  of 
September  1938.  'During  those  tense  autumnal  days  I 
wandered  round  the  city  to  distract  my  mind  and 
view.'  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  a  work  so  full  of 
charm  and  gaiety  of  style  should  be  the  result.— W.G. 


TWO  very  useful  little  handbooks,  Steeples,  Towers 
and  Spires,  by  the  Rev.  Jocelyn  Perkins,  M.V.O., 
Sacrist  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Ancient  Stained  and 
Painted  Glass  in  London,  by  F.  Sydney  Eden,  have  just 
been  issued  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  in  their  series,  Pages  from  the  Past.  The  cost 
of  the  former  is  one  shilling  and  of  the  latter  sixpence. 
The  names  of  the  highly  distinguished  authorities  who 
have  sponsored  them  are  sufficient  guarantees  for 
their  scholarship  and  accuracy  of  information. 
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LOUISA:  BY  GEORGE  MORLAND  :  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
THE  LATE  CAPTAIN  CHARTERIS  :  TO  BE  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S 

FORTHCOMING  SALES 

AT  the  moment  of  compiling  these  notes,  the 
second  part  of  the  1939-40  London  saleroom 
k  season  was  only  a  few  weeks  old,  and  had 
yielded  little  of  interest.  However,  Christie's  and 
Sotheby's  will,  in  the  near  future,  deal  with  one  or  two 
notable  catalogues  of  art  and  literary  treasures. 

The  first  named  auctioneers  have  in  hand  the  cata- 
logue of  the  collection  of  works  of  art  formed  by  the 
late  Captain  Edmund  B.  Charteris,  a  well-known 
figure  in  the  London  auction  rooms,  and  who,  for 
thirty  years,  was  private  secretary  (unpaid)  to  suc- 
cessive Permanent  Under-Secretaries  of  State  for  War. 
The  pictures  in  this  collection  include  at  least  sixteen 
works  by,  or  attributed  to,  George  Morland.  Among 
these  are:  Louisa,  formerly  in  the  W.  Lockett  Agnew 
collection;  The  Bell  Inn;  An  Old  Couple  in  a  Storm; 
Woman  in  red  coat;  Two  Sportsmen  Outside  a  Cottage,  with 
two  pointers,  and  a  grey  horse  held  by  a  Yokel;  Stormy  Coast 
Scene,  with  Smugglers;  and  Sportsman,  in  red  coat,  with 
Spaniels.  There  are  also:  The  Thames  at  Westminster 
Bridge,  by  Samuel  Scott;  and  Peacock  and  Birds  in  a 
landscape,  and  Waterfowl  and  Geese,  by  Hondecoeter. 
Among  the  more  notable  pieces  of  furniture  are :  Chip- 


pendale, Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  chairs;  a  pair  of 
Chippendale  carved  and  gilt  mirrors,  decorated  with 
birds  and  foliated  scrolls;  a  Sheraton  inlaid  mahog- 
any bow-fronted  sideboard;  a  ten-fold  Spanish 
leather  screen,  illuminated  with  Chinese  figures  in 
pagodas;  two  bracket  clocks,  on  square  ormolu  feet, 
with  movement  by  John  Ellicott;  and  a  set  of  six  Louis 
XIV  chased  ormolu  wall-lights,  each  fitted  for  five 
candles,  designed  with  masks.  This  collection  also  in- 
cludes several  fine  examples  of  Worcester  porcelain— 
notably  a  pair  of  chocolate  cups  and  saucers,  painted 
with  exotic  birds  in  panels  enclosed  by  gilt-scroll 
borders  on  a  scale-blue  ground;  a  tea  and  coffee  ser- 
vice, also  decorated  with  exotic  birds  in  panels  within 
gilt  scroll  borders  on  a  gros-blue  ground ;  and  a  pair  of 
large  jugs,  similarly  decorated  on  a  scale-blue  ground, 
and  bearing  the  square  mark.  The  King  Street  auc- 
tioneers have  in  hand  other  sales  of  decorative  furni- 
ture, old  English  silver,  jewellery,  objects  of  art,  and 
pictures. 

Sotheby's  March  sales  will  include  one  (date  not 
yet  fixed)  of  silver  and  other  decorative  objects,  from 
various  sources.  Two  of  the  pieces  to  be  catalogued 
are  of  unusual  interest.  The  first  is  a  silver  cream  jug, 
with  rustic  crabstock  handle,  the  front  decorated  in 
relief  with  sprays  of  flowering  plants,  the  jug  supported 
on  the  backs  of  two  recumbent  goats  head  to  tail, 
bearing  the  hall-mark  date  for  1737  and  the  maker's 
mark  E.  W.  (Edward  Wood).  This  piece,  the  prototype 
of  the  well-known  Chelsea  porcelain  'goat  and  bee' 
jug,  was  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur  for  Decem- 
ber, 1926  (p.  232),  in  an  article  on  Chelsea  Porcelain: 
The  First  Period,  1745-1750,  by  Dr.  Bellamy  Gardner. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  the  early  years  of  the  Chelsea 
Factory  were  closely  associated  with  silver  pattern 
products.  Its  first  proprietor,  Charles  Gouyn,  was  a 
jeweller,  and  the  first  manager,  Nicholas  Sprimont — a 
member  of  a  noted  family  of  Liege  silversmiths — re- 
gistered his  mark  as  a  silversmith  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall, 
London,  on  January  26th,  1742.  The  second  object 
in  this  Sotheby  sale  is  a  fourteenth-fifteenth-century 
French  casket,  with  slightly  domed  lid  (see  illustra- 
tion), formed  of  long  bone  plaques  laid  on  a  wood 
foundation  and  bound  with  chiselled  metal  bands. 
These  plaques  are  carved  with^cenes  from  the  roman- 
tic poem  The  Chatelaine  of  Vergi,  written  in  the  second 
half  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  The  technique  used  in 
the  construction  of  this  casket  is  very  similar  to  that 
employed  in  North  Italian  caskets  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century.  For  March  1 8th  and  two  following  days  the 
same  auctioneers  will  catalogue  books  (including 
many  nineteenth-century  first  editions;  and  autograph 
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letters,  belonging  to  the  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley 
and  others;  while,  on  a  date  not  yet  decided, 
they  will  offer  some  choice  pieces  of  English 
walnut  and  other  furniture,  porcelain  and 
objects  of  art,  including  the  property  of  the 
late  Miss  Emily  Wilkinson. 


RECENT  SALES 

AT  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley's,  on  Jan- 
jC\  uary  26th,  a  fairly  good  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  Jane  Eyre,  by  Charlotte  Bronte,  3 
vols,  in  original  cloth,  1847,  changed  hands 
at  £105.  The  volumes  were  discovered 
among  the  property  of  the  late  Mrs.  Eyre- 
Williams,  of  Thurloe  Place,  London,  and 
had  probably  been  in  the  family  ever  since 
they  were  published. 

In  addition  to  the  French  fourteenth-cen- 
tury carved  ivory  casket,  described  and  illus- 
trated in  our  issue  for  last  December,  Sotheby's  sale, 
on  the  1 3th  of  that  month,  included  a  Battersea  enamel 
plaque  (3 \  by  2f  in.),  transfer  printed  in  puce  with  a 
portrait  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  armour  and  wearing 
the  Star  and  Ribbon  of  the  Garter,  which  brought  £14; 
another,  printed  in  colours  with  St.  Anthony  holding  the 
Infant  Christ  (3^  by  2J  in.),  £11  1  is. ;  and  a  silver 
bowl,  engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms,  probably  by  John 
Williamson,  Dublin,  1738  (12  oz.  10  dwt.),  sold  'all  at' 
for  £33.  Sotheby's  prints  and  drawings  sale,  on 
December  14th,  included  seven  black  and 
white  chalk,  and  brush  drawings,  by  Gains- 
borough (the  property  of  the  late  Rev.  Stop- 
ford  A.  Brooke),  together  bringing  £120 — A 
Mountainous  Landscape,  with  a  Bridge  in  the  left 
foreground,  in  black  chalk  with  Indian  ink 
wash,  fetched  £25;  a  similar  price  was  paid 
for  a  brush  drawing  A  View  of  a  River  Valley; 
another,  heightened  with  white,  A  Wooded 
Landscape,  with  a  Cart,  £20;  and  A  Moun- 
tainous Landscape,  with  a  small  lake  in  the  middle 
distance,  in  black  and  white  chalk,  £15.  A 
painting,  Barnacles  in  the  Afternoon,  by  Peter 
Scott,  signed  and  dated  1937,  made  £22.  On 
December  15th,  a  Kashan  Prayer  rug,  with 
a  flowering  Tree  of  Life  design,  realized  £23 ; 
and  a  seventeenth-century  Ispahan  frag- 
ment of  a  large  carpet,  with  a  crimson  field 
woven  with  flower  heads  and  scrollingflowers, 
£50 ;  while  on  December  2 1  st,  £  1 20  was  bid 
for  a  Chinese  porcelain  jar  and  cover,  K'ang 
Hsi  period,  brilliantly  decorated  with  flower- 
ing branches  of  ascending  and  descending 
prunus.  At  this  sale  a  few  violins  were  dis- 
posed of,  the  property  of  F.  Izant  (deed.  ). 


SCENE  AT  THE  MOVTH  OF  A  RIVER  :  A  PAINTING  BY  JAN  VAN  GOYEN 
FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OK  CAPTAIN   K.  B.  BKASSEY  :  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S 


POSTAGE  STAMPS  AND  WAR  MEDALS 

TN  our  issue  of  last  month  we  published  an  article 
on  the  Agathon  Faberge  Collections  of  Postage 
Stamps,  byL.  N.and  M.  Williams.  It  maynowbe  of  in- 
terest to  give  some  of  the  prices  obtained  at  the  recent 
sales  at  Harmer's  of  Bond  Street.  In  the  Russiansection, 
a  mint  block  of  four  of  the  20  kopecks,  orange  and  deep 
blue,  with  the  numeral  watermark,  sold  for  £110; 
a  similar  block  of  the  30  kopecks,  green  and  crimson, 


THE  FORTUNE  TELLER  :  A  PAINTING 
THE    COLLECTION    OF    CAPTAIN    R.  B. 


BY  PHILIP 

BRASSEY  : 


WOUWERMAN  :  FROM 
SOLD    AT  CHRISTIE'S 
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same  year,  £100;  a  lightly  cancelled  impression  of  the 
1866-75  10  kopecks,  blue  and  green,  with  the  centre 
inverted.  £45:  another  of  the  1875-79  issue,  blue  and 
reddish  brow  n,  also  w  ith  centre  inverted,  £34;  a  used 
5  kopecks,  purple,  with  background  inverted,  1883 
88,  £24;  a  mint  14  kopecks,  rose  and  blue,  1889-94, 
centre  inverted,  £40;  and  a  used  3  roubles  50  kopecks, 
grey  and  black,  centre  inverted,  1902-4,  £40.  Inter- 
esting items  among  the  issues  of  Russian  Levant  in- 
cluded two  vertical  strips  of  four  of  the  1865  2  kopecks, 
used  together  on  a  piece  and  lightly  cancelled  'Khios,' 
w  hich  realized  £1 75;  a  horizontal  pair,  a  single,  and  a 
horizontal  strip  of  three  of  the  same  issue,  used  together 
on  severed  and  rejoined  piece,  £80;  a  mint  impres- 
sion of  the  20  kopecks,  blue  and  red,  £28;  a  used  ver- 
tical pair,  £36;  and  an  example  of  the  1876  and  1879 
surcharge  '7'  on  10  kopecks,  blue,  used  on  cover  from 
Constantinople  to  Odessa,  with  postmark  date  '7. 
April  1880,'  and  with  arrival  postmark  two  days 
later,  £20.  The  sale  of  the  Russian  Local  Post  (Zems- 
tova)  will  take  place  on  March  18th  and  19th;  while 
the  date  for  the  dispersal  of  the  Finland  and  Poland 
issues  has  not  yet  been  fixed. 

On  February  12th,  Glendining's  began  the  two-day 
sale  of  the  second  portion  of  the  collection  of  war 
medals  and  decorations,  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  E. 
Needs,  of  Highgate,  London  (the  first  section  was 
dealt  with  in  our  January  issue).  The  more  important 
items  included  a  field  officer's  gold  medal  for  the 
battle  of  Albuhera,  May  1  ith,  181 1,  aw  arded  to  Major 
William  Collis  Spring,  of  the  57th  Regiment  (Mid- 
dlesex Regiment),  which  fetched  £71.  It  was  in  the 
battle  of  Albuhera  that  this  regiment  gained  its 
glorious  title  'The  Die  Hards.'  The  medal  for  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  1 8th  June,  181 5,  won  by  Serjeant 
Charles  Ewart,  of  the  Scots  Greys,  sold  for  £65.  For 
his  gallantry  at  Waterloo,  where  he  captured  the 
Eagle  of  the  45th  French  Regiment,  Ewart 
was  acclaimed  a  national  hero.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Ensign  to  the  Royal  Veteran  Bat- 
talion, and  entertained  at  a  public  banquet 
in  Edinburgh.  The  Army  of  India  medal, 
w  ith  three  bars  Assaye,  Argaum  and  Gawil- 
ghur,  given  to  T.  Newton,  of  the  74th  Foot 
(Highland  Light  Infantry  ),  one  of  fourteen 
medals  issued  to  the  Regiment,  made  £31; 
and  another  with  similar  bars,  together  with 
the  Military  General  Service  medal,  with  bar 
for  Java,  awarded  to  John  Cameron,  of  the 
78th  Foot  (Seaforth  Highlanders),  £37. 


REOPENING  OF  WILLIS'S  ROOMS 


w  ere  to  reopen  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Robin- 
son (senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Robinson  and  Fisher, 
whose  dissolution  of  partnership  last  autumn  closed 
the  business  down).  It  was  also  stated  that  he  would 
have  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Walter  Foster  and  Mr.  John 
Foster,  two  of  the  partners  of  the  old-established  Pall 
Mall  firm  of  Foster's,  w  hich,  too,  has  recently  closed 
down.  The  new  firm  is  now  in  being,  and  will  be 
known  as  Robinson  and  Foster,  Ltd.  So  once  more 
the  famous  King  Street  Rooms,  immediately  opposite 
Christie's,  are  open  for  auction  sales  of  works  of  art,  etc. 

A  brief  note  of  the  two  late  firms  may  be  of  interest. 
Robinson  and  Fisher's  was  started  by  Mr.  George 
Robinson  (grandfather  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Robinson)  in 
1830  in  Holborn.  Subsequently  new  premises  were 
acquired  at  21,  Old  Bond  Street,  and  from  there  a 
move  was  made  by  the  founder's  son,  the  late  Mr. 
Aubrey  Robinson,  to  Willis's  Rooms,  the  opening  sale 
being  held  there  on  June  23rd,  1892.  Robinson  and 
Fisher's  first  big  sale  was  that  of  Viscount  Clifden's 
collection  of  works  of  art  (originally  formed  by  Lord 
Dover  at  Whitehall),  which  took  place  on  May  21st- 
25th,  1895.  This  sale  will  be  memorable  in  that  it 
marked  a  departure.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  first  im- 
portant auction  sale  of  its  kind  held  in  this  country 
where  the  venue  was  not  Christie's.  It  was  exceedingly 
successful,  and  the  marked  catalogue,  in  front  of  the 
present  writer,  shows  a  total  of  £78,451  4s.  6d.  A  fine 
Hondecoeter  realized  £4,357  10s. ;  Velazquez's  Portrait 
of  Mariana  of  Austria,  £2,415;  and  Canaletto's  Bridge  of 
Verona,  £2,100.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  was 
the  collection  of  Guardis,  purchased  by  Lord  Dover 
at  Venice  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Another 
landmark  in  the  firm's  history  was  the  sale  of  the  Peel 
Heirlooms  on  May  iothand  1  ith,  1900,  which  brought 
a  total  of  over  £62,500.  On  this  occasion  a  pair  of 
Van  Dyck  portraits  were  sold  for  £24,250. 


I 


N  last  month's  issue  we  announced  that 
Willis's  Rooms,  King  Street,  St.  James's, 


A   HTH-15TH-CENTLRV  FRENCH   BONE  CASKET  :  OFFERED  AT  SOTHEBY'S 
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GOUACHE  PAINTING  BY  GEORGE  CHINNERY,  1774-1852 


KENSINGTON  PALACE 
WHY  NOT  A  ROYAL  MUSEUM? 

By  CHARLES    R.  BEARD 

DOUBT  has  arisen  as  to  the  future  of  Kensington  Palace.  Most  delectable  of  all  Royal  Residences, 
London's  own  Trianon,  situated  amid  trees  and  lawns  and  ornamental  waters,  it  is  of  a  beauty 
unsurpassed  in  any  city.  Yet  there  is  fear,  through  stress  of  penurious  days  to  follow,  that  it  may  be 
suffered  to  fall  into  decay  and  perhaps  ultimate  dissolution.* History  must  not  be  allowed  to  repeat  itself 
with  even  more  disastrous  results. 

A  suggestion  is  here  respectfully  submitted  to  the  gracious  consideration  of  His  Majesty  the  King. 
That  the  Palace  may  become  a  Royal  Museum,  enriched  by  the  historic  relics  proper  to  it,  is  the  hope 
of  many.  Assuredly  such  a  use  of  its  admirably  adapted  galleries  and  rooms  would  enhance  the  affection- 
ate interest  and  esteem  which  all  loyal  subjects  feel  for  the  Reigning  House  and  further  would  endue  the 
glamour  that  invests  Royalty  with  a  very  personal  and  human  reality. — The  Editor. 


KENSINGTON  PALACE  is  empty. 
Those  fortunate  people  who  by  grace 
and  favour  of  His  Majesty  the  King 
have  so  long  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  apart- 
ments in  this  the  most  home-like  of  the  Royal 
Palaces  have  been  evacuated.  Whether  this 
migration  will  prove  but  a  war-time  precau- 
tion must  remain  to  be  seen.  But  if  it  should  be 
permanent,  what  will  become  of  the  Palace? 
Once  before  Kensington  has  been  deserted,  or 
almost  so.  Admittedly  some  of  the  apartments 


were  occupied  in  turn  by  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
mother  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  by  Princess 
Mary  and  the  Duke  of  Teck,  and  by  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  and  by  Princess  Louise  and  the  Duke 
of  Argyll.  But  the  State  Rooms  were  closed 
and  unoccupied  from  1760  to  1898,  and  both 
they  and  many  other  parts  of  the  building  fell 

*  'More  than  once,'  said  a  leading  article  in  The  Times  of 
January  12th,  1898,  'it  has  been  seriously  proposed  to  pull 
the  whole  buildint;  down,  and  to  deal  otherwise  with  the 
land.'  [See  Kensington  Palace,  by  Ernest  Law,  C.B.) 


THE   SOUTH  (MAIN)  FRONT   OF    KENSINGTON    PALACE  :  DESIGNED  BY  SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN  FOR  KING  WILLIAM  III  IN  1689 
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in  the  interval  into  a  tragic  state  of  disrepair. 
The  walls  had  to  be  shored  up,  the  floors  had 
collapsed,  the  painted  ceilings,  the  panelling 
and  the  carved  work  had  crumbled  to  decay. 
And  some  at  least  of  the  historic  rooms  had 
been  turned  to  base  uses.  The  cost  of  the 
repairs  necessitated  by  this  long  neglect  was 
estimated  at  £23,000. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  its  history  as  a 
Royal  residence  an  intimate  atmosphere  has 
pervaded  the  Palace.  It  is,  as  has  been  said  of 
other  lovely  country  houses,  a  good  place  to 
live  in,  and  a  better  one  to  die  in.  There  is 
scarcely  a  room,  a  gallery  or  a  staircase  in  the 
whole  building  that  does  not  still  speak  of  its 
former  owners,  or  fails  to  conjure  up  in  the 
mind  of  the  beholder  some  incident  to  remind 


THE  KING'S  GRAND  STAIRCASE  WITH  DECORATIONS  BY  WILL- 
IAM KENT  AND  IRON  BALUSTRADE- DESIGNED  BY  JEAN  TIJOU 


THE  PRESENCE  CHAMBER  :  CORNICE  AND  PANELLING  BY  \\  R]  N 
OVERMANTEL  BY  GRINLING  GIBBONS  AND  CLTLING  BY  KIM 


him  that  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England 
have  been  at  heart  very  human  beings. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1689  that  King 
William  III  purchased  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham's 'very  sweete  villa'  at  Kensington. 
Dutch  William  had  long  been  the  victim  of 
asthma,  which  the  damp  air  of  Westminster 
and  the  winter  mists  that  hung  over  the 
Thames  only  served  to  aggravate.  His  resi- 
dence at  Hampton  Court  so  far  from  the 
capital  had  bee/i  unpopular  with  both  the 
people  and  his  ministers.  In  Nottingham 
House  he  saw  both  a  winter  refuge  and  a 
pleasant  country  residence  within  easy  reach 
of  the  business  of  Whitehall. 

The  superintendence  of  the  additions  and 
repairs  to  the  old  building,  entrusted  to  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  the  furnishing  were 
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EXTERIOR  OF  QUEEN  ANNE'S  ORANGERY  :  DESIGNED  BY  SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN  AND  SIR  JOHN  VANBRUGH  IN  1704 


left  in  the  capable  housewifely  hands  of  Queen 
Mary.  Before  the  Court  came  into  residence  in 
December  1689  she  was  accustomed  to  go 
over— even  to  walk  over — once  a  week  from 
Whitehall  'to  hasten  the  workmen,'  and  to 
look  to  'ye  fideling  work'  of  the  outside,  an 
enthusiasm  which  nearly  cost  the  Queen  her 
life  when  part  of  the  building  collapsed  in 


November  1689.  It  was  here  in  the  home  she 
had  created  that  Queen  Mary  passed  the 
happiest  days  of  her  short  reign  as  joint- 
Sovereign  of  England,  away  from  the  waste  of 
walls  and  water  that  was  Whitehall,  consoling 
herself  for  the  lack  of  the  King's  dear  com- 
pany in  pottering  about  her  gardens,  and  in  ar- 
ranging the  splendid  collection  of  porcelain  in 


THE  KING'S  GALLERY  COMPLETED  BY  SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN,  1693  :  LENGTH  96  FT.,  WIDTH  26  FT.  6  IN.,  HT.  19  FT.  8  IN. 
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the  King's  gallery.  It  was  at  Kensington  that 
she  died  of  small-pox  in  1694.  Having  learned 
the  nature  of  her  malady  she  sent  away  all  her 
attendants  who  were  not  immune  and  with 
Stewart  fortitude  and  calm  waited  for  the  end. 
It  was  here  too  that  her  husband  died  in 
1702  following  that  last  fatal  ride  upon  Sor- 
rel's back  in  Hampton  Court  Park  on  Feb- 
ruary 20th. 

The  picture  of  the  King  which  these  walls 
conjure  up  is  much  less  vivid.  He  left  no 
journals  behind  him  as  did  his  wife.  He  was 
out  of  sympathy  with  his  English  subjects  and 
they  with  him.  In  the  minds  of  many,  even  of 
those  who  had  no  wish  to  see  James  II  back 
again,  there  persisted  the  feeling  that  he  was 
an  interloper.  Nevertheless,  we  do  catch  now 
and  then  an  intimate,  sometimes  a  happy 


THE  QUEEN'S  OR  DENMARK  STAIRCASE  LEADING  TO  QUEEN 
MARY'S  GALLERY  :  BUILT  BY  SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN,  1689 


THE  KING'S  DRAWING  ROOM.  HI  T I  I  AND  DECORATED  BY  WM. 
KENT  FOR  KING  GEORGE  I  :  THE  PAPER  IS  A  REPRODUCTION 

glimpse  of  him,  gossiping  of  old  wars  over  a 
bottle  of  hollands  with  his  cronies  Portland 
and  Grantham  his  own  cousin  in  the  Green 
Closet,  watching  the  dial  over  the  fire-place  in 
his  Gallery  for  signs  of  a  favourable  wind  to 
take  him  to  his  beloved  Holland,  or  playing 
horses  with  little  Lord  Buckhurst,  who  years 
afterwards  as  Earl  of  Dorset  brought  the  news 
to  the  Elector  ofcHanover  that  he  had  become 
King  of  England. 

Queen  Anne,  who  loved  the  Palace  even 
better  than  her  predecessor,  was  its  most  de- 
voted chatelaine.  But  apart  from  adding  a 
few  small  rooms  and  the  lovely  Orangery  she 
was  content  to  leave  her  country  home  as  she 
had  received  it.  Her  Dining  Room,  wherein  it 
isnot  improbableshehad  her  last  stormy  inter- 
view with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and 
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one  other  room  alone 
in  the  Palace  have 
peculiar  associations 
with  the  Queen  to 
whose  Crown  the  vic- 
tories of  the  great 
Churchill  added  such 
lustre.  The  latter  room 
isthatwhereinshedied, 
a  melancholy  circum- 
stance brightened  by 
the  memory  that  more 
than  a  century  later  it 
was  the  schoolroom  of 
Princess  Victoria. 

King  George  I  too 
had  a  great  liking  for 
the  Palace,  and  it  was 
he  who  added  the  new 
suite  of  state  rooms  to 

the  north  of  the  King's  Gallery,  the  erection 
of  which  he  entrusted  to  William  Kent.  It  was 
in  the  Cupola  Room,  Kent's  greatest  existing 
work,  that  Queen  Victoria  was  baptized,  while 
her  first  Council  was  held  in  the  pillared 
'Council  Chamber'  directly  beneath  it. 

King  George  II  and  Queen  Caroline  were 
both  greatly  attached  to  Kensington,  though 
by  all  accounts  the  family  circle  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  parti- 
cularly harmonious 
one.  The  Queen  her- 
self is  however  a  figure 
of  peculiar  charm,  a 
woman  of  a  splendid 
presence  and  out- 
standing intelligence 
and  taste,  yet  devoted 
to  the  simple  pleasure 
of  gardening,  and  so 
loyal  a  wife  that  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  soak 
her  gouty  ankles  in  cold 
water  that  she  might 
accompany  the  King 
in  his  walks  about  the 
park — and  be  snubbed 
for  her  pains. 

In  the  popular  mind , 
however,  it  is  with  the 
childhood  and  acces- 


THE   QUEEN'S  GALLERY  :  THE  CHIMNEY  PIECES  AND  LOOKING  GLASSES  ARE  BY  GERRIT  JENSEN 


sion  of  Queen  Victoria  that  the  Palace  will 
always  be  associated.  It  was  in  a  room  on  the 
first  floor  directly  under  the  King's  Privy 
Chamber,  one  of  the  suite  of  apartments  then 
occupied  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent, 
that  the  future  Queen  was  born  on  May  24th, 
1 81 9.  The  Queen  herself  was  responsible  for 
this  identification ;  it  was  there  she  had  always 
been  told  that  the  event  had  taken  place. 


THE  QUEEN'S    PRIVATE    DINING    ROOM  :  SHOWING   THE    FINELY  PROPORTIONED  OAK  PANELLING 
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Later  as  she  grew  older,  she  and  her  mother 
moved  upstairs  to  the  floor  of  the  State  Apart- 
ments. Her  nursery  was  the  corner  room  in 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  Palace;  hers  and 
her  mother's  bedroom  was  between  that  room 
and  the  King's  Drawing  Room.  It  was  in 
Queen  Victoria's  Bedroom  that  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Mary  was  born  in  1867.  Strangely 
enough  in  all  the  early  Guides  to  the  Palace 
the  identities  of  these  two  rooms  were  trans- 
posed, and  it  is  due  to  Queen  Mary's  interest 
in  the  Palace  that  this  mistake  has  been  cor- 
rected. Between  the  rooms  lies  a  small  ante- 
room, and  it  was  either  here,  or  more  prob- 
ably in  the  Nursery,  at  that  time  seemingly  her 
sitting-room,  that  'only  in  my  dressing-gown 
and  alone' she  received  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  Lord  Conyngham,  who  had  driven 
post-haste  with  the  news  of  her  accession. 

Kensington  Palace  being  empty,  to  what 
seemly  use  can  it  now  be  put?  For  it  is  obvious 
that  this  vast  aggregation  of  rooms — it  has 
been  calculated  that  large  and  small  there  are 
something  like  a  thousand  of  them — will 
sooner  or  later  suffer  neglect  and  then  fall  into 
decay  if  they  are  not  put  into  employment.  It 
is  an  easy  escape  from  this  dilemma  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Palace  should  be  turned  into  a 
museum.  But  what  kind  of  museum,  and  is 
there  any  good  reason  for  an  addition  to  the 


THE    CUPOLA    ROOM    :    ONE    OF    KENT'S    MOST    CHARACTERISTIC    EFFECTS    IN  DECORATION 


already  large  number  of  such  institutions 
existing  in  London?  I  am  not  alone  in  feeling 
that  there  is  a  very  definite  need  for  one  more 
museum,  one  of  a  peculiar  and  romantic  type, 
a  shrine  for  the  treasures  and  relics  of  the 
Reigning  House.  The  desirability  of  such  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  has  long  been  felt  and  met 
in  most  European  countries  which  are  still 
happy  in  having  a  Royal  House.  Of  these  the 
most  perfect  is,  to  my  mind,  the  Rosenborg  at 
Copenhagen,  with  its  series  of  rooms  crowded 
with  treasures,  furniture  and  costumes,  every 
item  intimately  associated  with  the  daily  life, 
the  pastimes,  the  joys  and  tragedies  of  Den- 
mark's past  rulers  from  the  Fifteenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Such  a  col- 
lection must  inevitably  bring  the  Sovereign 
and  his  people  closer  together. 

Against  such  a  use  it  may  be  urged  that 
something  on  these  lines  has  already  been 
attempted  at  Lancaster  House.  The  Royal 
Family  has  made  most  generous  loans  of  relics 
to  the  London  Museum,  and  lacking  a  more 
suitable  temporary  home  for  them,  the  Lon- 
don Museum  was  without  doubt  the  place 
best  fitted  to  receive  them.  But  when  all  is  said 
the  Royal  Family  belongs  to  Great  Britain, 
and  not  to  London  alone.  The  mementoes  of 
the  House  of  Windsor  and  of  its  predecessors 
upon  the  Throne  to  be  fitly  housed  should  be 

laid  up  in  some  place 
closely  associated  with 
them.  Hampton  Court 
alone  might  claim  to 
rival  Kensington  in  its 
suitability  for  such  a 
purpose.  But  Hamp- 
ton Court  is  still  occu- 
pied, and  its  galleries 
are  already  a  museum. 
Moreover,  in  the  pop- 
ular mind  its  associa- 
tions are  too  closely 
bound  up  with  the 
Great  Cardinal  and 
his  dread  master  to 
leave  much  room  even 
for  Dutch  William  who 
rebuilt  so  much  of  it. 

In  connexion  with 
the  desirability  of  the 
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formation  of  a  Royal  Museum  the  claims  of 
Lancaster  House  to  house  and  exhibit  such  a 
collection  must  not  be  lightly  passed  over.  The 
London  Museum's  first  home  was  Kensington 
Palace,  and  the  interest  of  the  Royal  Family 
in  the  museum  has  been  both  lavish  and 
discerning.  The  removal  of  the  Coronation 
Robes,  of  the  dresses  worn  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria, Queen  Alexandra  and  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Mary,  together  with  literally  hundreds 
of  other  Royal  relics, 
the  personal  property 
of  the  Sovereigns, 
would  unquestionably 
prove  a  serious  loss  to 
the  London  Museum. 
Together  they  form 
one  of  the  most  popular 
features  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. But  their  removal 
to  some  more  suitable 
place,  where  they 
could  beseen  togreater 
advantage,  in  sur- 
roundings which  were 
familiar  to  the  august 
personages  with  whose 
names  they  are  as- 
sociated, would  add 
enormously  to  their  in- 


terest and  appeal. 
Furthermore,  the 
greater  space  would 
permit  of  additions  to 
the  collection,  loans 
from  many  private 
sources,  which  are  at 
present  untouched. 
And  lastly  it  must  be 
remembered  that  of 
the  huge  accumula- 
tions of  London  an- 
tiquities stored  in  Lan- 
caster House  only  a 
proportion  can  be 
shown  and  studied. 
Museums  admittedly 
should  attract  the  gen- 
eral public,  but  the 
claims  of  students 
must  not  be  sacrificed 
to  the  turnstiles.  The  London  Museum  has 
no  accessible  catalogue,  and  the  antiquary 
in  search  of  enlightenment  cannot  possibly 
know  what  important  information  the  collec- 
tion may  hold  for  him  unless  he  is  able  to  see 
everything.  Research,  the  weighing  of  every 
scrap  of  evidence  that  may  shed  light  upon  the 
past,  should  not  be  the  privilege  of  museum 
officials.  The  'browsing'  of  the  passing  anti- 
quary not  seldom  results  in  discoveries. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  BEDROOM  :  IN  THIS  ROOM  HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  MARY  WAS  BORN,  MAY  1867 

Photographs  supplied  by  H.M.  Office  of  Works  and  reproduced  by  gracious  permission  of  H.M.  the  King. 
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ANCIENT  STAINED  GLASS 
IN   SOUTH-EAST  ESSEX 


By  F.   SYDNEY  EDEN 


SOUTH  Benfleet  Church,  celebrated  for  its 
fine  timber  porch,  may  be  taken  as  the  start- 
ing-point for  our  survey.  Here  are  remains 
of  fifteenth-century  glass.  In  the  easternmost  and 
westernmost  windows  of  the  North  Aisle  and  in  its 
East  window  are  fragments  of  the  original  quar- 
ries, borders  and  tracery  quatrefoils. 

We  may  see  at  the  small  church  of  Vange  an  un- 
usual piece  of  heraldry  in  stained  glass,  the  arms  of 
Queen  Anne  impaled  with  the  white  cross  on  red 
of  Denmark — for  the  Queen  and  her  husband, 
Prince  George  of  Denmark. 

The  great  fifteenth-century  church  at  Fobbing, 
on  a  height  above  the  village  and  commanding 
wide  views  of  the  Thames  estuary,  is  well  worth  a 
visit,  not  only  for  its  remains  of  old  glass  but  for 
many  other  interesting  features.  As  to  the  glass, 
in  the  East  windows  of  the  Chancel  and  the  South 
Chapel  are  fourteenth-  and  fifteenth-century  frag- 
ments of  white  and  coloured  tabernacle  work, 
quarries  bearing  floral  designs  and  a  small  piece 
of  a  trellis  window  like  the  fine  examples  in  Mer- 
ton  College  Chapel,  Oxford. 

The  windows  in  the  North  wall  of  the  Nave  show 
similar  fragments  in  their  main  lights,  while,  in  the 
first  window  from  the  east,  the  tracery  retains  orig- 
inal glass — central  ruby  roundels  with  long  yellow 
leaves  radiating  therefrom  (Fourteenth  Century). 
In  the  second  window  are  similar  fragments,  and 
in  the  South  Aisle  are  a  few  original  quarries. 

In  Corringham  Church  there  is  a  curious  filling 
in  one  of  the  tracery  lights  of  the  West  window  of 
the  Nave — a  crudely  drawn,  though  effective, 
beast  of  the  dragon  type  (Fifteenth  Century),  and, 
in  the  North  Chancel  Chapel,  are  fragments  of 
the  same  period. 

Chadwell  St.  Mary  Church  is  interesting :  built 
in  Norman  times,  largely  rebuilt  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  it  retains  its  original  Norman  doorways, 
and  its  lofty  tower,  overlooking  Tilbury  marshes 
from  a  chalky  height,  is  a  prominent  landmark. 
The  tracery  of  the  East  window  of  the  Chancel 
retains  the  original  fourteenth-century  glass — in 


No.  I.— FIGURE  OF  A  QUEEN"  :  NORTH  OCKENDON  CHURCH 
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No.  II. — QUARTERED  ARMS  OF  POYNTZ  :  IN  N.  OCKENDON  CHURCH 


the  quatrefoil  at  top  pieces  of  borders,  some 
made  up  of  rings  and  others  of  quatrefoils  and 
dots,  floral  patterned  and  ruby  and  green 
glass  and  oblong  pieces  of  border,  the  design 
on  which  incorporates  the  fylfot  or  swastika, 
a  form  of  cross  common  in  decorative  work 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  probably,  so  used 
without  significance  other  than  ornamental. 
In  the  two  small  side  lights  are  the  original  de- 
signs— two  long  leaves  springing  from  a  circle. 

fragmentary  original  glass  (early  Fifteenth 
Century)  may  be  seen  at  Orsett  Church  in  the 
windows  of  the  North  Aisle  and  the  Nave. 
Some  of  the  original  quarries  bearing  maple 
leaves  and  borders  of  coloured  glass  alternating 
with  swastika  designs  are  still  in  the  first 
window  from  east  in  the  North  Aisle  and,  in 
the  quatrefoil  above,  are  fragments.  In  the 
second  window  are  similar  fragments,  and,  in 
the  quatrefoil,  the  original  small  ruby  roundel 
with  leafage  on  white  glass  running  into  the 
foils.  The  first  window  in  the  Nave  retains  its 
original  tracery  fillings. 

North  Ockendon  Church  contains  figure- 


and-canopy  work  and  heraldry  of  the  Four- 
teenth Century,  though  it  is  considerably  re- 
stored.In  the  Not  ill  (  Ihancel  Chapel  are  three 
figures  under  canopies — SS.  Mat  y  Magdalen, 
Cedd  and  a  queen  (No.  i).  The  figure  of  St. 
Cedd  and  the  canopy  over  him  are  modern, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  ever  was  an 
ancient  figure  in  the  central  light.  The  figure 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  holding  her  symbol,  a 
box  of  ointment,  in  her  right  hand,  is  set 
against  a  blue  background,  while  the  queen 
wears  a  green  tunic  and  yellow  mantle  and 
holds  a  book  in  her  left  hand  and  a  cross- 
headed  staff  in  her  right:  the  background  is 
ruby.  In  the  West  window  of  the  tower  there 
are  seven  fine  shields  of  fourteenth-century 
baronial  heraldry:  these  are  not  in  their 
original  positions,  and  it  is  doubtful  from 
which  windows  they  have  been  brought.  The 
whole  of  the  glass  in  which  these  shields  are 
set  is  modern,  the  patterns  being  copied  from 
the  chapel  window. 

The  first  light  contains  the  arms — three  red 
chevrons  on  gold — of  the  powerful  family  of 
Clare,  and  those  of  the  equally  important 
family  of  Warrenne,  Earls  of  Surrey — cheeky 
gold  and  blue.  In  the  middle  light  are  the  arms 
of  Poyntz — eight  bars  alternately  gold  and  red  with 


No.  III.— ARMS  OF  TYRELL,  IMPALING  MARNEY  :  E.  HOKNDON 
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No.  IV.— SHIELD  BEARING  ARMS  OF  GREY  :  AT  GREAT  BURSTEAD 


a  star  in  chief— and  shields  of  France 
( the  ancient — form  powdered  fleurs- 
de-lis)  and  of  England — three  gold 
leopards  on  red.  Above  these  is  a  small 
full  achievement  of  the  arms  of 
Poyntz  with  several  quart erings, 
which  bears  the  date  1603  (No.  ii). 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
Poyntz  family,  still  well  known  in 
Essex,  held  the  manor  of  North  Ock- 
endon  from  the  Fourteenth  to  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  The  arms  of 
Beauchamp,  Earls  of  Warwick — 
gules  a  Jess  between  six  crosslets  gold — 
and  those  of  Bohun,  Earls  of  Essex 
— azure  a  silver  bend  between  two  gold 
cotises  and  six  rampant  lions  gold — are 
in  the  third  light.  The  white  bend 
in  Bohun's  shield  has  gone  and 
modern  blue  glass  put  in  its  place. 

Passing  by  the  churches  of  Little 
Burstead,  Great  Baddow  and  West 
and  South  Hanningfield,  all  ofwhich 
contain  interesting  fragmentary 
glass  similar  to  that  already  de- 
scribed in  other  churches,  we  come 


to  East  Horndon,  where,  in  the  East  window 
of  the  South  Chancel  Chapel,  is  an  excellent 
example  of  mid-fifteenth-century  heraldry,  a 
shield  with  the  arms  of  Sir  Thomas  Tyrell— 
two  blue  chevrons  on  silver  and  a  red  engrailed  bor- 
der— and  those  of  his  wife  Emma  Marney — a 
silver  lion  rampant  guardant  on  red  (No.  iii). 

At  Great  Burstead,  in  the  second  window 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Chancel  and  in  the 
first  window  of  the  Nave,  are  many  fragments 
of  tracery  designs — White  Roses  and  Suns  in 
Splendour,  badges  of  Edward  IV,  wavy  stars 
or  estoiles,  also  examples  of  a  royal  badge, 
yellow  and  red  roses,  floral  designs  and  scroll 
work.  The  second  window  in  the  South  Aisle 
is  more  interesting,  for  in  the  quatrefoil  of  the 
tracery  is  a  very  fine  example  of  early  four- 
teenth-century heraldry  (No.  iv),  a  shield 
bearing  the  arms  of  Grey — six  bars  alternately 
silver  and  blue,  with  a  red  label — probably  for 
Arthur,  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  who  was  Baron 
of  Thurrock.  The  shield  is  hung  by  the  guige 
from  a  hook,  and  is  set  in  white  and  yellow 
leafage  within  a  border  of  rings  and  dots,  with 


No.  v.— FIGURES  OF  DAVID  AND  SOLOMON  IN  JESSE  WINDOW  :  MARGARETTING 
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•uby  rosettes  in  the  centre  of  the  side  and 
oottom  foils:  note  the  diapered  patterns  on 
the  bars  of  the  shield.  This  window,  also,  re- 
tains fragments  of  borders  of  crowns  and  col- 
oured glass  and  the  fillings-in  of  the  side 
cracery  foils,  all  original.  The  glass  in  the  first 
,vindow  in  this  aisle  has  been  similar,  but  the 
ihield  design  is  very  fragmentary. 

On  the  Colchester  road,  two  miles  east  of 
[ngatestone,  is  the  village  of  Margaretting  (St. 
Margaret's  Ing  or  meadow),  the  ancient 
zhurch  of  which  lies  in  the  fields  about  a  mile 
to  the  south.  This  church  should  be  visited  as 
vvell  for  the  fine  examples  of  mediaeval  work 
m  its  fabric  as  for  the  splendid,  though  re- 
stored, fifteenth-century  stained  glass  in  the 
East  window.  The  subject  is  the  root  of  Jesse — 
the  patriarch  asleep  in  the  base  with  a  vine 
Springing  from  his  side  and  spreading  over  the 
three  lights.  The  figures  of  kings  and  prophets 
I — some  standing  and  others  sitting — showing 
pur  Lord's  descent  from  the  root  of  David,  are 
twenty-two  in  number,  two  in  each  convolu- 
tion of  the  vine  (No.  v),  and  at  top  is  an  en- 


)lNo.  VI. — ARMS  OF  ST.  GREGORY'S  PRIORY,  CANTERBURY,  IN  SANDON  CHURCH 


No.  VII.— ARMS  OF  FRANCE  (ANCIENT),  AT  WOODHAM  FERRERS 


throned  figure  of  our  Lady  with  the 
Divine  Child,  all  set  in  a  blue 
background . 

About  five  miles  from  Margaret- 
ting  along  the  Maldon  Road  is  San- 
don  Church,  where  we  shall  find 
several  fifteenth-century  shields  in 
the  East  window  of  the  Chancel, 
together  with  fragments  of  borders 
and  quarries  bearing  floral  designs 
and  estoiles.  The  shields  bear  the 
arms  of  Doreward — three  gold  crescents 
on  a  black  chevron  on  ermine — St.  Greg- 
ory's Priory,  Canterbury — in  a  silver 
field,  three  blue  bendlets  and  on  a  black 
chief  two  lions  encountering  gold  (No. 
vi) — D'Arcy — three  red  cinquefoils  on 
silver — and  Montgomery — in  a  red 
field  an  ermine  chevron  between  three  gold 
fleurs-de-lis.  In  the  South  porch  will 
be  noticed  a  fragmentary  duplicate 
of  the  arms  of  St.  Gregory's  Priory. 

In  the  Chancel  at  Woodham  Fer- 
rers Church  are  two  fourteenth-cen- 
tury shields  with  the  arms  of  France 
(ancient)  (No.  vh)  and  of  England 
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(No.  viii).  Parts  of  the  second  and  third  leop- 
ards in  the  shield  of  England  are  lost  and  re- 
placed by  fourteenth-century  fragments,  but 
the  top  leopard,  a  superb  beast,  is  intact. 

Runwell  Church  retains,  in  the  South  Aisle 
and  in  the  East  window  of  the  vestry,  remains 
of  original  fifteenth-century  glass — roundels 
with  leafage  set  quarterly,  yellow  and  green, 
within  ruby  borders  and  other  fragments. 

At  Flemings,  an  ancient  house  at  Runwell, 
is  heraldry  of  the  Tudor  period  leaded  into 
the  central  light  of  a  window  in  the  kitchen 
and  set  in  plain  white  quarries.  The  shield, 
which  bears  the  arms  of  Sulyard — argent  a 
chevron  gules  between  three  pheons  sable  quarter- 
ing gules  a  chevron  or  between  three  lions  rampant 
argent  (Good)  is  within  a  blue  chaplet  with 
yellow  clasps  and  red  bands.  These  arms  are, 
probably,  those  of  Sir  William  Sulyard  of 
Flemings,  who  died  in  1 540  and  whose  great- 
grandmother  was  Joan  Good  an  heiress,  or 
of  his  half-brother  Eustace  who  died  in  1546. 

At  Ingatestone  Hall,  a  seat  of  the  Petre 
family  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  there 


No.  VIII. — ARMS  OF  ENGLAND  IN  WOODHAM  FERRERS  CHURCH 


are  fine  pieces  of  heraldic  decoration  in  the 
Gallery  at  the  West  end  of  the  Hall.  In  the 
first  window  from  the  south  side  is  a  Tudor 
shield  bearing  gules  on  a  bend  or  between  two 
white  roses  seeded  or  a  martlet  sable  in  chief  a 
scallop  argent,  and  on  a  chief  or  a  rose  seeded  or 
between  two  fleurs-de-lis  all  gules  (Petre  with 
an  augmentation)  impaling  azure  a  chevron  J 
between  three  scallops  or  within  a  bordure  en- 
grailed gules  (Browne).  The  shield,  which  is 
set  in  yellow  mantling  on  a  light  mauve 
ground",  is  surmounted  by  a  cherub's  head 
below  a  horned  grotesque  head.  For  Sir 
William  Petre,  LL.D.,  Secretary  of  State  to 
Henry  VIII,  Assistant  to  Prince  Edward's 
Council,  Treasurer  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI,  Secretary  and  Chancellor  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  in  Queen  Mary's  reign  and 
a  Privy  Councillor  in  that  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth :  by  these  offices  he  acquired  a  great 
estate,  including  the  manor  of  Ingatestone.  J 
The  impaled  coat  is  that  of  his  second  wife  ' 
Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Browne,  Lord  ' 
Mayor  of  London.  In  the  same  window  is  a 
triangular  band  bordered  yellow  inscribed 
with  the  Petre  motto  Sans  Dieu  Rien.  The 
second  window  from  the  south  contains  (i) 
a  panel  similar  in  design  to  that  already 
described,  the  shield  in  which  bears  the  arms 
of  Browne  alone,  and  (ii)  a  panel  of  the  same 
design  as  Sir  William  Petre's,  the  shield 
showing  on  the  dexter  side  a  variation  of  the 
Petre  arms,  viz.  instead  of  the  two  roses 
there  are  two  scallops  argent  and  the  bird 
on  the  bend  is  not  a  martlet  but  a  Cornish 
chough;  on  the  sinister  side  are  the  arms  of 
Tyrell — argent  two  chevrons  azure  on  the  upper 
chevron  an  ahnulet  or;  for  Sir  William  Petre 
and  his  first  wife,  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Tyrell  of  Warley,  Essex.  Sir  William 
Petre,  who  with  his  two  wives  is  buried 
under  a  splendid  monument  in  Ingatestone 
Church,  which  is  well  worth  seeing,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Petrean  scholarships  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  He,  also,  built  an 
almshouse  at  Ingatestone  for  twenty  poor 
people  with  an  endowment  in  money  and 
provision  for  maintenance — clothing  and 
in  winter,  warm  gowns  with  two  loads  of 
firewood  each,  and  also  feeding  for  six  cows 
in  common. 
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WHEN  the  late  Hindley  Smith  died  last 
October,  he  left  behind  him  an  example 
of  generosity  as  unusual  in  its  terms  as  it 
is  unparalleled  in  its  scope.  He  bequeathed  to  his 
friend  and  adviser,  Mr.  Percy  Moore  Turner,  of 
the  Independent  Gallery,  the  duty  of  distributing 
such  of  his  pictures,  bronzes,  furniture,  porcelain 
and  other  works  of  art,  as  he  may  consider  worth 
preserving  in  'public  galleries  or  institutions.'  To 
house  his  collections  (for  his  own  and  his  friends' 
enjoyment),  Mr.  Smith  had  a  house  expressly  built 
by  the  architect,  Mr.  Sellars,  known  as  Chyngton 
Way,  at  Seaford  in  Sussex,  and  here  his  treasures 
were  shown  a  few  days  ago  to  members  of  the  press. 
Mr.  Turner  has  carried  out  his  task  faithfully  and 
well.  The  list  of  beneficiaries  is  long:  the  selection 
wisely  made  and  allotted  with  discrimination.  The 


ALISBURY  :  OIL  PAINTING  BY  JOHN  CONSTABLE,  R.A.  :  THE  HINDLEY 
MITH  COLLECTION  :  ONE  OF  THE  GIFTS  TO  THE  FITZWILLIAM  MUSEUM 
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greater  National  Collections  being  well 
equipped  in  respect  of  the  period 
covered  by  the  Smith  Collection,  Mr. 
Turner  thought,  first  of  all,  of  our  older 
universities.  In  both  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford  and  the  Fitzwilliam 
at  Cambridge,  the  representation  of 
nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  work 
is  indeed  scanty.  The  first  of  these  he 
endowed  with  thirty-six  oil  paintings 
and  forty-five  water-colours  and  draw- 
ings, and  the  second  with  forty-four 
similar  works  and  two  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture. Peterborough's  share  is  nineteen. 
The  Tate  Gallery  and  the  City  of  Nor- 
wich tie  with  fourteen  each.  Bolton,  Mr. 
Smith's  own  native  town,  receives  thirty- 
six  and  two  bronzes,  Exeter  eleven,  and 
the  Whitworth  Gallery,  Manchester,  ac- 
quires three.  The  British  Museum  comes 
in  for  four  and  the  National  Gallery,  one. 
The  provincial  centres  have  been  chosen 

(Concluded  on  page  162) 
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PEWTER    CHURCH    PLATE  — II 


By  CAPT.  A.  V.  SUTHERLAND-GRAEME,  F.S.A. 


IN  a  previous  article  (The  Connoisseur, 
October  1936)  I  mentioned  the  desirability 
of  preserving  to  the  Churches  the  many  fine 
specimens  of  Pewter  Plate  which  they  possess, 
and  described  several  outstanding  examples 
which,  for  the  most  part,  had  been  recently 
'discovered.' 

In  the  present  article  attention  is  drawn  to 
a  further  series  of  important  pieces  which  re- 
main in  ecclesiastical  custody. 

It  would  probably  be  correct  to  say  that  the 
ancient  plate  of  nearly  every  church  which 
possesses  any,  has  been  described  in  various 
works.  With  very  few  exceptions,  however, 
only  passing  reference  is  made  to  pewter  plate, 
and  frequently  it  is  completely  ignored,  possi- 
bly because  none  was  known  to  exist,  or  be- 
cause pewter  was  thought  to  be  devoid  of 
interest.  The  position  in  this  respect  is  never- 
theless improving,  largely  through  the  en- 
deavours of  broad-minded  collectors  who  have 
not  hesitated  to  make  known,  and  assist,  often 
in  a  very  practical  manner,  to  preserve  to  the 


.  I. — GROUP  OF  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  PEWTER  PLATE  AT  ST.  SWITHUN'S  CHURCH,  LONDON  STONE,  E.C. 


Church  its  still  considerable  treasures;  and 
to-day  the  desirable  task  of  cataloguing,  de- 
scribing and  possibly  illustrating  the  pewter 
Church  plate  of  the  various  Dioceses  or  Coun- 
ties awaits  the  attention  of  some  enthusiastic 
connoisseur,  who  would  doubtless,  if  permit- 
ted to  search,  unearth  many  long-forgotten 
specimens  of  the  pewterers'  craft. 

The  group  of  plate  seen  in  No.  i  belongs  to 
St.  Swithun's,  London  Stone;  though  hardly 
'early'  (a  term  which,  to  the  collector,  indi- 
cates at  least  late  seventeenth-century  originj , 
certain  of  the  pieces  possess  considerable  in- 
terest for  the  historian. 

We  may  dismiss  the  alms  plates  (one  only 
is  shown)  in  a  few  words,  as  they  are  of  com- 
mon type.  They  were  made  by  William  de 
Jersey,  a  past  Master  of  the  Pewterers'  Com- 
pany, who  was  working  from  1732  to  1785, 
and  they  may  be  dated  as  circa  1 750. The  footed 
paten  is  circa  1 740  and  measures  9  inches  across ; 
its  maker  was  Hellier  (or  Hellary)  Perchard, 
who  was  'free'  in  1709,  became  Master  of  the 

Company  in  1 740  and 
died  in  1 759. 

The  two  flagons  pre- 
sent certain  interesting 
features.  In  the  first 
place  they  were  not 
made  for  the  church. 
This  is  established  by 
an  inscription  encir- 
cling the  concave  base 
of  one  of  them,  which 
reads  'The  gift  of  John 
Layland  (and)  Joseph 
Watts,  stewards,  for  the 
use  of  the  Society  171 7.' 
The  corresponding  in- 
scription on  the  other 
flagon  reads  'The  gift 
of  John  Layland  and 
John  Taylor  1716.' 
Unfortunately,  the  re- 
cords of  St.  Swithun's 
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No.  II.— ALMS  DISH  OF  THE  KIRK  OF  BELHELVIE,  ABERDEENSHIRE,  CA.  1675 
ONE  OF  A  PAIR  :  THE  MAKER'S  TOUCH  IS  PROBABLY  THAT  OF  GEOK(.h  K(  )SS 


contain  no  reference  to  this  'Society,'  and  it  is 
therefore  not  possible  to  state  with  certainty 
what  it  was  or  how  long  it  existed .  Contempor- 
ary history,  however,  suggests  a  solution  which 
may  not  be  far  from  the  truth.  King  James 
II  left  England  in  December  1688.  William, 
Prince  of  Orange  and  his  wife  eventually  be- 
came joint  sovereigns,  and  all  persons  holding 
public  offices  were  required  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  them.  Many  of  the  clergy, 
however,  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
Right,  and,  having  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  James,  found  it  against  their  con- 
sciences to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  another. 
They  were,  in  consequence,  deprived  of  their 
livings  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  nevertheless 
continued  their  ministrations  wherever  they 
could,  and  became  known  as  'Non-jurors.' 
The  result  was  that  many  bodies  or  societies 
came  into  existence,  differing  from  the  main 
body  of  the  Church  on  this  issue  alone;  there 
is  little  doubt  that  they  became  largely  Jaco- 
bite clubs,  and  appear  to  have  existed  for  a 
considerable  time,  probably  becoming  gradu- 
ally more  secular  as  their  ordained  members 


died.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  flag- 
ons under  review  were  made  for  one 
of  these  Societies,  and  that  when  the 
latter  eventually  became  defunct, 
they  were  handed  over  to  the  Parish 
Church  as  being  the  obvious  place 
for  their  preservation.  As  will  be 
seen,  the  flagons  are  not  a  pair; 
moreover,  only  the  earlier  of  the  two 
has  a  'Touch,'  the  initials  LP.,  which 
might  have  belonged  to  any  one  of 
twenty  or  more  pewterers  at  this 
period.  All  these  pieces  have  been 
restored  and  are  displayed  within 
the  church. 

We  now  turn  to  a  number  of  in- 
teresting alms  plates  and  dishes.  The 
first  (No.  ii),  which  has  also  recently 
been  restored,  is  one  of  a  pair  be- 
longing to  the  Kirk  of  Belhelvie  in 
Aberdeenshire.  It  is  16  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  may  be  dated  circa  1675. 
The  maker's  'Touch,'  visible  on  the 
rim,  consists  of  a  Crowned  Rose  with 
the  initials  G.R.,  which  is  probably 
the  mark  of  George  Ross,  who  was 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  Incorporation 
of  Hammermen  of  Aberdeen  in  1664  and  be- 
came its  Deacon  in  1672.  No.  iii  shows  this 


No.  III.— THE  ABOVE  DISH  PRIOR  TO  RESTORATION  :  DI AM.  16  IN. 
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Nos.  IV  AND  IVa.— TWO  OF  FOUR  PLATES  AT  ST.  MARY'S  CHURCH,  MILDENHALL,  SUFFOLK  :  POSSIBLY  BY  THOMAS  BUTCHER 


dish  prior  to  restoration.  Nos.  iv,  iva  show  two 
of  four  plates  (two  of  each  type)  belonging  to 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Mildenhall,  Suffolk ;  they 
are  among  the  most  interesting  pieces  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  They  were  presented  by  one 
Adam  Bowen,  who  also  gave  a  silver-gilt  chal- 
ice and  paten  to  the  church.  They  measure  i 
inches  in  diameter  and  were  made  by  a  pew- 
terer  whose  Touch  (No.  vi)  contains  his  initials 


Mo.  V.— PLAOUE  IN  ENAMELLED  BRASS  WITH  ROYAL  ARMS  & 
INITIALS  OF  CHARLES  I  :  ON    THE    1648    BOWEN  PLATES 


T.B.,  possibly  Thomas  Butcher,  who  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  Steward  of  the  Com- 
pany in  1635,  became  Upper  Warden  in 
1652  and  died  two  years  later.  The  earlier 
pair  have  plain  bosses  beaten  out  of  the  plate 
metal  from  the  rear,  and  each  is  inscribed 
'Given  by  A.  Bowen  Anno  1 644.'  The  second 
pair  is  inscribed  'Given  by  A.  Bowen  Junio 
Anno  1648';  they  are  distinguished,  in  com- 
parison with  the  former  pair,  by  reason  of 
their  very  beautiful  bosses.  These  are  ap- 
plied from  the  front  and  each  is  formed  of  a 
circular  moulded  mount  of  pewter  contain- 
ing a  plaque  of  the  Royal  Arms  in  brass  and 
enamel  surmounted  by  the  initials  C.R.  for 
Charles  I  (No.  v). 

The  use  of  such  emblems  at  such  a  period  as 
1648  calls  for  some  comment.  Civil  war  had 
convulsed  the  land  from  1642  to  1646,  in 
which  year  Charles  surrendered  and  became 
virtually  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Parlia- 
ment; further  Royalist  ris- 
ings, however,  took  place  in 
1648,  and  the  Parliamen- 
tarian General  Fairfax  was 
ordered  to  quell  the  insur- 
rection in  the  eastern  coun- 
ties; in  pursuance  of  this 
aim,  he  drove  the  Royalist 
forces  into  Colchester,  which 


No.  VI.— TOUCH  T.B. 
ON     THE  ABOVE 
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No.  VII.  -  ALMS  DISHES  WITH  I  VWII  I  I  !  1 1  BOSSES  MADE  FOR  ST.  KATHERINE  CREE  CHURCH  :  IN  THE  GUILDHALL  MUSEUM 


capitulated  shortly  afterwards.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Charles  was  brought  to  trial  and  exe- 
cuted. It  was  during  this  last  phase,  whilst 
Fairfax  was  subduing  the  eastern  counties, 
that  Bowen  presented  these  two  plates,  bear- 
ing the  Royal  Arms,  to  Mildenhall  Church  in 
the  eastern  counties !  It  may  of  course  be  said  that 
the  Royal  Arms  were  the  emblem  of  Mon- 
archy and  not  of  the  Monarch ;  but,  as  against 
that  is  the  fact  that  the  individual  cypher  C.R. 


surmounts  the  Arms.  Whatever  the  circum- 
stances may  have  been,  the  point  is  not  with- 
out interest.  Incidentally,  one  of  these  plates 


No.  VIII.    ENAMELLED  BOSS  ON  ONE  OF  THE  ABOVE  DISHES  No.  IX. — COMMUNION  FLAGON  OF  TANKARD  SHAPE  :  CA.  168S» 


I  I 
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had  not  been  completely  cleaned 
when  it  was  photographed,  and  No. 
v  shows  large  patches  of  corrosion 
which  have  since  been  removed. 

St.  Katherine  Cree  Church  in  the 
City  of  London  was  partly  rebuilt 
in  1628-31,  at,  or  about,  which  time 
four  remarkable  alms  dishes  were 
presented ;  that  they  still  exist  is  possibly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  church  escaped  the  Great 
Fire.  These  dishes  are  14  inches  in  diameter 
and  are  decorated  with  richly  enamelled 
bosses,  each  bearing  a  different  device.  Those 
illustrated  (No.  vii)  show  (right)  the  Royal 
Arms  surmounted  by  the  initials  C.R.,  and 
(left)  the  Sceptre  and  Sword  of  State  in  sal- 
tire,  with  palm  leaves,  the  four  spaces  being 
completed  with  the  Royal  initials  and  the 
emblems  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
crowned  (No.  viii).  These  two  dishes  are  in 
the  Guildhall  Museum;  the  remaining  pair, 
which  are  in  the  church,  have  bosses  showing 
(a)  the  Prince  of  Wales's  feathers  with  initials 
C.P.,  and  (b)  a  double  rose;  this  last  dish 
has  been  silverplated.  All  four  dishes  are 
further  ornamented  by  ribs  radiating  out- 
wards through  booge  and  rim.  There  are  no 
indications  of  any  maker's  mark  on  any  of 
these  dishes,  and  their  extreme  lightness,  to- 


No.  X.  -PATEN  AT  ST.  JOHN  THK  BAPTIST'S,  ALDERFORD,  1663 


No.  XI.— DETAIL  OF  THE  ENGRAVED  INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  ALDERFORD  PATEN 


gether  with  the  colour  of  the  metal  and  other 
indications,  make  it  tolerably  certain  that 
they  are  not  of  English  manufacture. 

No.  ix  shows  a  vessel  which  in  secular  use 
would  be  called  a  tankard,  though  the  name 
seems  hardly  appropriate  in  the  present  case. 
It  is  the  property  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael, 
Beguildy,  Radnorshire,  Wales,  where  presum- 
ably it  was  used  as  a  Communion  flagon. 
This  dome-lidded  type  of  tankard  may  be 
said  to  have  made  its  appearance  during  the 
first  years  of  Queen  Anne,  i.e.  circa  1705; 
prior  to  that  date  flat  lids  were  the  rule.  From 
the  inscription  round  the  medallion,  it  would 
seem,  however,  that  this  particular  piece  was 
made  in  or  about  1689,  some  fifteen  years 
before  the  type  became  common.  Whatever 
Touch  may  have  existed  is  no  longer  discern- 
ible, so  we  are  left  in  ignorance  as  to  the 
maker,  who  must  have  been  one  of  the  first 
pewterers  to  adopt  the  domed  style.  The  me- 
dallion bears  portraits  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  the  inscription  around  them  reads  'Long 
live  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange'  which 
fixes  the  date  of  the  piece.  Secular  tankards 
of  the  preceding  type  were  frequently  em- 
bellished with  Royal  portraits,  usually  very 
conventional,  carried  out  in  incised  'wriggle 
work' ;  in  the  present  instance  the  medallion 
appears  to  have  been  cast,  worked  up,  and 
applied  to  the  drum.  If  this  is  so,  one  would 
have  expected  to  find  other  examples,  as  the 
moulds  would  be  expensive,  but,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  no  other  specimen  exists.  Histori- 
cally, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  have 
here  a  case  which  is  the  direct  opposite  of  that 
which  has  been  presumed  in  connexion  with 
the  St.  Swithun's  flagons.  No  qualms  of  con- 
science as  to  his  position  relative  to  the  Divine 
Right  appear  to  have  troubled  the  then  in- 
cumbent of  Beguildy,  who  permitted  such  an 
outward  and  visible  expression  of  loyalty  to 
the  new  rulers  to  appear  upon  his  church 
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No.  XII. — DIAGRAM  SHOWING  METHOD  OF  FIXING  THE  BOSSES  TO  PLATES 


plate.  It  is,  ofcourse,  possible  that  the  tankard 
was  of  secular  origin,  and  was  presented  to  the 
church  at  a  later  period,  a  comparatively 
common  occurrence. 

The  next  illustration  (No.  x)  shows  a  paten 
of  beautiful  proportion  belonging  to  the 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Alderford, 
Norfolk,  and  dated  1663.  Though  but  9 \ 
inches  in  diameter,  it  has  a  rim  2  inches  wide; 
its  maker  was  T.M.,  probably  Thomas  Mel- 
chior,  the  senior  of  a  well-known  pewtering 
family  in  Norwich.  The  engraved  inscription 
is  very  good,  but,  as  the  piece  has  not  been 
cleaned,  does  not  show  up  very  well,  and  the 
detail  (No.  xi)  has  been  worked  up  from  sev- 
eral different  rubbings. 

Finally,  two  Communion  flagons  from  the 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Symondsbury, 
Dorset  (No.  xiii).  These  magnificent  speci- 
mens measure  no  less  than  1 5  inches  in  height 
overall;  their  maker  was R.A.,  possibly  Robert 
Austin,  who  filled  all  the  offices  in  the  Pew- 
terers'  Company  and  was  Master  in 
1659.  The  flagons  are  circa  1640.  The 
plate  is  of  common  type,  but  is  of  in- 
terest as  being  the  work  of  a  local 
pewterer,  George  Lester  of  Dorches- 
ter, first  mentioned  in  1681,  whose 
chief  title  to  fame  is  by  reason  of  the 
terrific  'dust  up'  he  had  with  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  his  town, 
whose  chest  he  had  rifled.  For  this 
misdemeanour  he  was  'removed  from 
being  a  Capital  Burgess.' 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  clergy 
who  have  permitted  me  to  illustrate 
the  pieces  in  their  charge,  and  es- 
pecially to  those  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  busy  life  of  a  widespread 
parish,  have  made  time  to  have  the 
photographs  taken. 

Postscript. — Since  writing  the 
above,  I  have  received  from  my 
friend  Mr.  A.  T.  Isher  of  Chelten- 


ham some  details  as  to  the  fixing 
of  bosses  which  provide  food  for 
thought  about  the  Mildcnhall  plates 
(No.  iv) ;  it  appears  that  no  joint  was 
made  between  the  edges  of  bosses 
and  the  surface  of  plates ;  the  method 
employed  being  that  a  circular  por- 
tion of  metal  was  first  hammered  out  from 
the  back  of  the  plate  to  form  a  seat  for  the 
boss  proper;  the  latter  was  provided  with  a 
pewter  'lug'  on  the  underside  which  fitted  in- 
to a  slot  cut  in  the  seating;  the  boss  was  placed 
in  position  and  the  'lug'  fused  from  the  back 
(see  No.  xii,  in  which  'A'  is  the  seating,  'B' 
the  boss  and  'C  the  'lug').  The  'plain  bosses' 
referred  to  as  appearing  on  the  earlier  two 
Mildenhall  plates  are  evidently  the  seatings, 
and  one  can  only  speculate  as  to  the  reasons 
why  these  two  plates  were  not  completed, 
whilst  the  remaining  pair,  at  what  one  im- 
agines to  have  been  a  more  critical  time,  re- 
ceived their  very  Royalist  bosses.  We  can  but 
be  thankful  that  part  at  least  of  Adam  Bowen's 
gift  was  completed  and  that  it  remains  to  de- 
light us  to-day.  It  may  be  added  that  these 
beautiful  and  historic  plates  are  still  in  use  in 
Mildenhall  Church  for  taking  the  offertory; 
to  prevent  damage  to  their  surfaces  they  have 
been  provided  with  blue  velvet  mats. 


No.  XIII.  —PEWTER  AT  SYMONDSBl/RV,  WITH  'TWO 'FLAGONS  OF  ABOI'T  lK4n 
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WICKER  FIRE-SCREENS 


1400-1700 

By    R.    W.  SYMONDS 


IN  the  Accounts  of  the  Constable  of  the  Castle 
of  Dover  of  the  year  1 36 1 ,  there  is  listed — 
'j  skryne  pur  le  chymene.'  This  record 
shows  that  fire-screens  were  in  use  in  England 
in  the  Fourteenth  Century,  but  it  seems  reas- 
onable to  suppose  that  they  were  used  at  a  still 
earlier  date,  as  in  this  period  when  the  hall 
(the  communal  living-room  of  a  house)  was 
heated  by  a  large  wood-burning  open  fire,  the 


THE  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD  WITH  FIRE-SCREEN  BY  ROBERT  CAMPIN,  1375-1444 
FLEMISH  SCHOOL  :  NATIONAL  GALLERY  :  BEQUEATHED  BY  MR.  GEORGE  SALTING 


fire-screen  was  a  necessity  and  not  a  luxury. 
The  use  of  the  fire-screen  at  meal-times  is 
mentioned  in  The  Boke  of  Curtasye  (1430-40), 
where  the  groom  of  the  chamber  is  instructed 
to  get  fuel  for  the  chimney  and  to  set  the 
screens  to  protect  his  lord  from  the  heat  of  the 
fire  when  he  is  seated  at  meat. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  materials  for  the 
making  of  fire-screens  were  limited ;  wood 
being  probably  the  commonest 
and  cheapest.  A  record  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  II  (1307-27) 
mentions  the  purchase  of  boards 
to  'make  a  screen  hanging  over 
the  fireplace  between  the  hearth 
and  the  King's  bed.'  The  unsuit- 
ability  of  wood  to  withstand  heat 
was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the 
employment  of  other  materials 
such  as  wicker  which,  judging 
from  inventories,  was  considered 
suitable  for  the  making  of  fire- 
screens from  the  Fourteenth  to 
the  Seventeenth  Century.  One 
asset  possessed  by  wicker  as  a 
material  for  fire-screens  was  its 
lightness.  Another  asset  was  that 
wicker  work,  unlike  wood,  does 
not  shrink,  warp  or  split  through 
proximity  to  heat. 

Wicker  fire-screens  were  made 
both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent. 


1 382.  A  Noel  l'Es'crainier,  pour  deux 
grans  escrans  d'osier;  a  lui 
pour  deux  petis  escrans 
d'osier  achetes  pour  la 
chambre  du  roy  et  de  mgr 
de  Valois. 

1 54 1.  A  skrene  of  wicker. 

1603.  one  little  fine  wicker  skrene, 
sett  in  a  frame  of  walnut  tree. 

1620.  a  wicker  skreine. 
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CIRCULAR  WICKER  FIRE-SCREEN  :  THE  IRON  POLE  HAS  A 
BRASS  FINIAL  :  POSSIBLY  OF   THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


1634.  In  the  Red  Bed  Chamber. 
I  wicker  skreene. 

A  wicker  screen  is  shown  in  the  Flemish 
painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Robert 
Campin  (1375- 1444).  It  is  of  circular  design, 
and  the  artist  has  made  it  to  form  a  nimbus  to 
the  Virgin's  head.  In  this  picture  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  back  of  the  settle  faces  the 
chimney-piece;  this  was  its  position  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  whereas  in  the  winter 
it  was  turned  so  that  the  seat  faced  the  fire. 

Another  circular  wicker  fire-screen  is  de- 
picted in  a  fifteenth-century  French  illumi- 
nated MS.  Hemes  du  due  de  Bery*  These  two 

*  A  drawing  of  this  MS.,  showing  the  fire-screen,  is  repro- 
duced in  Victor  Gay's  Glossaire  Archeologique,  vol.  II,  p.  185. 


contemporary  representations  of  wicker  fire- 
screens, together  with  several  late  seven- 
teenth-century extant  examples,  go  to  show 
that  the  wicker  screen  was  of  a  circular  design. 
This  feature  persisted  over  a  span  of  five  cen- 
turies; an  example  of  the  constancy  of  design 
towards  material.  The  wicker  fire-screen  was 
both  movable  and  adjustable,  the  screen 
being  clipped  to  a  pole,  thus  allowing  it  to  be 
raised  or  lowered  similar  to  the  well-known 
pole  fire-screen  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
with  its  panel  of  needlework.  It  is  not  possible 
to  visualize  the  design  of  the  stand  of  the 
fifteenth-century  screen.  It  may  have  been  of 
wood  or  iron  or  a  combination  of  both.  The 
pole  of  the  screen  in  the  painting  illustrated 
appears  by  its  thinness  to  be  of  metal.  In  the 
case  of  the  example  illustrated  the  stand  and 
the  pole  are  of  iron,  the  former  being  bound 
with  cane. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  date  to  the  fire-screen 
illustrated  in  No.  ii.  If  the  legs  had  been  of 
wood  it  would  suggest  that  it  was  made  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
but  being  of  iron  and  the  work  of  the  black- 
smith it  may  possibly  date  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  The  motif  decorating 
the  brass  finial  to 
the  pole  (No.  iii)  is 
reminiscent  of  the 
shape  of  the  glass 
panes  of  the  fanlight 
of  a  late  seven- 
teenth-century 
doorway. 

This  wicker  fire- 
screen, which  is  one 
of  an  extant  pair, 
undoubtedly  be- 
longs to  a  type  that 
must  have  been 
made  originally  in 
considerable  num- 
bers. The  fact  that 
an  example  to-day 
is  of  the  greatest 
rarity  shows  how 
high  was  the  rate  of 
destruction  of  an 
object  made  of 

fragile  material.      the  brass  finial  to  the  pole 
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(Continued  from  previous  page) 

Another  article  of  this  kind  is  the  now  non- 
existent wicker  chair,  which,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  and  in  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
was  made  in  considerable  numbers.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  seventeenth-century  account  of 
such  a  chair  * : 

'There  is  another  kind  of  these  chaires  [settle 
chairs  with  a  box  or  cupboard  in  the  seat]  called 
Twiggen  chaires  because  they  are  made  of  Owsiers, 
and  Withen  twigs;  haueing  round  couers  ouer  the 
heads  of  them  like  to  a  canapy.  Thes  are  principally 
used  by  sick  and  infirm  people,  and  such  women  as 
haue  bine  lately  brought  to  bed;  from  whence  they 
are  generally  termed,  Growneing  chaires,  or  Child- 
bed chaires.' 

It  appears  that  sometimes  the  inside  of  the 
wicker  chair  was  lined  with  material  to  make 
it  more  comfortable. 

1620.  one  wicker  chaier  lined  wth  greene. 

The  following  item  is  the  earliest  mention  of 
a  wicker  chair  that  the  writer  has  been  able 
to  discover;  the  term  'strawe'  undoubtedly 
referring  to  wicker. 

1556.  a  close  cheyre  of  strawe       vj  s.  viij  d. 

A  consideration  that  must  have  been  of  im- 
portance at  the  time  was  the  lightness  of  the 
wicker  chair  in  comparison 
with  the  heaviness  of  the  chairs 
made  by  the  joiner  and  turner. 
Apart  from  the  above  excerpt 
on  the  wicker  chair  and  the 
mention  of  wicker  screens  and 
chairs  in  inventories  no  other 
information  concerning  this 
early  wicker  furniture  has 
come  to  light.  Whether  it  was 
made  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  justify  a  separate  trade  or 
whether  it  was  produced  by 
basket-makers  it  is  now  im- 
possible  to  say.  

*  The  Academy  of  Armoury,  Randle  Holme. 


our  time.  Books,  porcelains  and  furniture  have 
also  been  distributed. 

The  pictures  of  Mr.  Smith's  choice,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  English  and  French  schools, 
range  from  Richard  Wilson's  date  down  to 
the  immediate  moment,  and  while  catholic 
and  varied  in  nature,  reflect  definitely,  as  they 
should  do,  the  owner's  personal  tastes  and 
predilections,  guided  largely,  we  feel,  by  Mr. 
P.  M.  Turner's  irreproachable  flair  and 
knowledge.  For  illustration  we  have  selected, 
mainly  because  of  its  destination,  the  portrait 
of  Samuel  Rogers,  by  John  Linnell.  This  is  a 
somewhat  spookish  presentment  of  the  aged 
banker-poet,  a  former  benefactor  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  to  which  august  institution  it 
goes.  The  fine  study  of  Salisbury  with  trees,  by 
Constable  (also  illustrated),  goes  to  the  Fitz- 
william,  Cambridge,  and  the  Wilson  Steer 
Landscape  on  this  page  which  shows  a  marked 
affinity  with  Constable's  methods,  to  the  Ash- 
molean,  Oxford.  Incidentally,  we  noted  with 
great  pleasure  the  late  owner's  discernment 
in  acquiring  several  beautiful  works  by  J. 
Buxton  Knight,  a  great  English  landscapist 
who  through  this  bequest  may  now  receive 
his  long  overdue  meed  of  appreciation. 


THE  HINDLEY  SMITH 
COLLECTION 

(Continued  from  page  153) 

by  Mr.  Turner  on  account  of 
their  progressive  attitude  to- 
wards art  education  and  their 
sympathy  with  the  ideals  of 


LANDSCAPE  :  OIL  PAINTING  BY  WILSON  STEER  :  SELECTED  BY  MR.  P.  M.  TURNER  FOR  THE 
ASHMOLEAN  MUSEUM  WITH  MANY  OTHER  WORKS  FROM  THE  HINDLEY  SMITH  BEQUEST 
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BY  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


INKSTAND 
•LETTERS 


LORD  CHESTERFIELD'S  INKSTAND 

A QUEEN  ANNE  inkstand  of  early 
type  which  possesses  the  added  in- 
,  terest  of  having  belonged  to  the 
fourth  Lord  Chesterfield,  writer  of  the 
famous  Letters,  has  been  shown  here  by  Peter 
Guille  and  has  recently  entered  a  private 
collection.  It  bears  the  date  letter  for  171 1 
and  the  mark  of  Pierre  Harache.  The  stand 
is  the  rare,  box-like  form  of  the  ambassador 
type,  of  which  Jackson  shows  only  one  simi- 
lar example,  c.  1 700,  by  William  Lukin,  from 
the  Morgan  collection.  It  was  soon  followed 
by  the  tray  on  which  ink-pot  and  sand-box 
were  placed  with  other  accessories  to  writing 
and  dispatching  a  letter.  The  inkstand  by 
Lukin  has  a  drawer  for  pens,  wafers  and 
sealing  wax.  The  Chesterfield  inkstand  is 
divided  into  two  horizontal  compartments 
of  equal  size,  one  having  the  original  glass 
fittings  for  ink  and  sand,  the  other  for  pens, 
etc.  One  of  the  covers  is  engraved  with  the 
arms  of  the  Stanhope  family,  the  other  with 
the  crest.  The  former  shows  only  the  quartered  ermine 
and  gules  coat  of  Stanhope,  as  the  three  stirrups  of 
Scudamore  in  the  present  arms  of  Chesterfield  were 
not  used  until  the  time  of  the  ninth  earl,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  in  1883.  The  supporters  are  a 
wolf  and  a  talbot  ermine.  The  crest  is  a  tower  from 
which  rises  a  demi-lion  rampant.  An  Earl's  coronet 
surmounts  both  arms  and  crest,  and  the  latter  is 
rendered  in  large  proportions  as  a  matter  of  balance. 
The  restrained  form  of  the  border  to  the  circle  of  the 
shield  is  characteristic  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  and  the  engraving  must  have 
been  executed  slightly  later  than  1 7 1 1 ,  that  is,  be- 
tween 1 726,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  Earldom,  and 
1730,  when  he  received  the  Garter. 

The  ambassador  inkstand  is  obviously  well  designed 
for  travel.  Its  original  owner  may  have  appreciated  its 
qualities  in  this  regard,  for  his  political  duties  and 
social  life  took  him  often  to  the  Continent.  He  found 
time  during  his  early  Parliamentary  career  to  make  ex- 
tended visits  in  France,  and  in  1 728  was  appointed  to 
the  embassy  at  The  Hague.  In  1 745  he  went  to  Ireland 
as  Lord-Lieutenant.  The  interim  was  filled  with  court 
and  state  positions  in  which  he  played  a  conspicuous 
part  as  the  enemy  of  Walpole.  Noted  as  a  wit,  a  scholar, 


FORMERLY  BELONGING  TO  LORD  CHESTERFIELD,  AUTHOR  OF  THE 
:  MADE  BY  PIERRE  HARACHE  IN  1711  :  COURTESY  OF  PETE R  GUILLE 


a  patron  of  letters,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  figures  of 
the  early  Georgian  period.  The  Letters,  for  which  he  is 
best  remembered,  appeared  after  his  death  only  when 
the  attempt  by  the  family  to  prevent  publication  had 
failed.  They  were  published  by  the  widow  of  his 
natural  son,  Philip  Stanhope,  whose  education  had  been 
the  dearest  concern  of  the  father.  The  letters  were  be- 
gun when  the  boy  was  only  five  and  continued  almost 
daily,  touching  on  the  subject  of  learning,  classical  and 
philosophical,  on  deportment  and  morals,  and  on 
every  theme  designed  to  enable  the  young  man  to  fill  a 
distinguished  role  in  life.  Later,  Lord  Chesterfield 
wrote  the  Letters  to  his  Godson,  also  named  Philip  Stan- 
hope. The  Earl  was  a  prolific  letter  writer,  and  since 
these  Letters  represent  his  age  so  well,  it  is  interesting 
to  have  as  a  memento  of  his  literary  activities  an 
object  which  must  surely  have  accompanied  the  in- 
ception of  many  of  them. 

Mote. — In  this  connexion,  readers  will  no  doubt  like 
to  be  reminded  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  inkstand,  made 
by  Paul  de  Lamerie  in  1 733,  perhaps  the  finest  example 
of  this  type  known.  This  was  illustrated  and  described 
by  Mr.  E.  Alfred  Jones  in  The  Connoisseur,  Septem- 
ber 1936. — Editor. 
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THE  NEW  ORREFORS  GALLERY 

THE  opening  of  a  new  exhibition  gallery  devoted  to  Orrefors  glass,  under  the 
direction  of  Tage  Palm,  has  given  to  Fifty-Seventh  Street  a  distinguished  new- 
comer, long  known  in  the  decorative  field.  This  is  the  first  home  of  Orrefors  glass 
in  the  art  centre  of  New  York,  although  it  has  long  been  shown  here.  Care  has  been 
expended  to  adapt  the  new  galleries  to  the  showing  of  glass  and  other  decorative 
objects  such  as  sculpture,  jewellery  and  lamps.  An  interesting  feature  is  the  minia- 
ture theatre  for  the  display  of  films  on  the  manufacture  of  glass.  By  this  means  it  is 
possible  to  see  the  methods  employed  in  blowing  and  engraving,  and  in  producing 
the 'Graal' glass  in  which  the  design  is  introduced  within  an  inner  and  outer  layer 
of  crystal.  The  method  is  an  old  one,  but  it  has  been  used  with  new  significance. 
The  'Ariel'  glass,  the  youngest  product  of  the  factory,  obtains  its  design  through 
the  manipulation  of  air  bubbles  during  the  process  of  blowing.  In  both  of  these 
the  artist  directs  the  blower,  and  the  piece  is  completed  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  two,  without  the  use  of  moulds  or  slavishly  following  working  drawings. 

Especially  for  this  occasion,  a  group  of  sculptures  by  Carl  Milles  was  shown. 
Milles  was  honoured  last  summer  with  a  prize  at  San  Francisco  for  his  head  of 
Orpheus,  which  was  included  here.  It  is  part  of  the  design  for  the  Orpheus  Fountain 
in  front  of  the  Concert  Hall  in  Stockholm.  There  is  also  a  new  work,  The  Unicorn, 
represented  by  the  original  plaster,  and  a  sketch  of  the  Jonah  fountain  now  erected 
at  Cranbrook.  Milles  is  well  represented  by  civic  sculpture  in  America.  New  works 
include  a  fountain  which  will  be  dedicated  at  St.  Louis  this  spring,  and  the  poly- 
chromed  wood  figures  which  are  being  made  for  Rockefeller  Center  in  New  York. 

In  another  gallery  the  jewellery  of  Wiwen  Nilsson  is  shown.  The  Swedish  court 
jeweller  comes  of  a  family  of  silversmiths,  whose  craft  goes  back  to  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  He  first  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1925,  and  has  since  been 

decorated  by  the  King  of  Sweden. 


AN  APPLE  GREEN  PORCELAIN 
VASE  :  WAN  LI  PERIOD,  IN  THE 
BALTIMORE  M  USE  I'M  OE  ART 


////  soMIR:  ENGRAVED  VASE  DESIGNED  BY 
SVEN  PALMQVIST  :  1ST  EXHIBITION  ORREFORS 


The  glass  of  the  exhibition  offers  a  re- 
trospective view  of  Orrefors  designers.  Vicke  Lindstrand,  who  joined 
the  staff  in  1928,  is  especially  successful  with  sculptural  designs  which 
are  full  of  movement,  as  in  his  Pearl  Divers  and  Ballerina.  His  choice 
of  subject-matter  is  varied.  There  are  religious  subjects,  including 
a  St.  Francis  and  a  Crucifixion,  and  a  vase  showing  the  figure  of  Aescu- 
lapius, Father  of  Medicine,  which  is  something  more  than  the  usual 
classic  pretext  for  a  modern  design. 

Reproduced  here  is  The  Sower  by  Sven  Palmqvist,  an  artist  who  came 
to  the  factory  as  an  engraver,  and  later  became  a  designer.  Boldness, 
austerity,  simplicity,  are  more  difficult  of  accomplishment  in  engraved 
glass  than  in  other  media.  The  light  which  filters  through  it  is  an  im- 
placable foe  to  a  fumbled  treatment,  either  in  design  or  execution. 
Palmqvist  makes  use  of  a  primitive  type  with  accomplished  skill.  Venice 
is  an  example  of  'Ariel'  glass  by  Edvin  Ohrstrom,  showing  the  design 
in  dark  blue  in  the  interior  of  the  glass,  and  there  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
'Graal'  glass  in  the  work  of  the  veteran  Edvard  Hald,  showing  fish 
and  water  plants  in  green,  within  the  layers  of  crystal. 


ORIENTAL  ACQUISITIONS  IN  BALTIMORE 

ADDITIONS  to  the  Oriental  department  at  the  Baltimore  Museum 
.  of  Art  include  the  important  Wan  Li  vase  which  passed  through 
the  saleroom  this  season  with  the  Chinese  porcelains  belonging  to 
the  late  William  H.  Whitridge  of  Baltimore.  It  is  exceptionally  tall, 
measuring  seventeen  and  three-fourths  inches  in  height,  and  is  thus 
slightly  higher  than  one  which  was  formerly  its  companion  in  the 
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Morgan  collection.  It  has  also  belonged  to  the  late 
Marsden  J.  Perry  of  New  port,  and  at  an  earlier  period 
was  in  the  William  Arkvvright  collection  in  England. 
The  vase,  w  hich  is  of  broadly  flaring  outline  with  a 
broad  foot,  deeply  curved  shoulder  and  slender  neck, 
is  covered  with  a  rich  apple-green  glaze,  reserved 
below  the  lip,  where  the  nien  ho  of  Wan  Li  appears,  Ta 
Ming  Wan  Li  nien  chili,  in  underglaze  blue  on  white. 

The  Museum  secured  a  group  of  about  twenty 
pieces,  from  the  Whitridge  sale,  another  important  ex- 
ample being  a  Sung  incense  burner  in  animalistic  form 
derived  from  the  early  bronzes.  It  is  an  early  Chun  Yao 
piece,  of  which  only  a  few  others  exist.  One  is  in  the 
Havemeyer  collection  at  the  Metropolitan,  one  in  the 
Morgan  collection  and  two  in  the  collection  of  S.  D. 
Peters.  The  form  shows  three  conventionalized  rams 
conjoined,  supporting  the  neck  of  a  flaring  beaker.  The 
treatment  of  the  animal  design  as  a  support  is  an  ex- 
ceptional work  of  Chinese  sculpture,  and  keeps  the 
vigorous  quality  of  an  almost  naturalistic  treatment 
while  making  it  a  conventional  architectural  support. 
The  animal  base  has  six  legs,  and  these  in  turn  rest  on 
a  pierced  hexagonal  rim. 

Among  the  three  Han  pieces  is  a  glazed  pottery  in- 
cense burner  with  elephant-head  supports.  It  is  in 
tripod  form  and  has  its  original  cover.  The  clay  is  a 
reddish  brown,  covered  with  a  pale  green  glaze  shad- 
ing to  light  brown,  the  whole  covered  with  iridescence 
due  to  burial.  There  is  also  a  green  glazed  bowl  with 
animal  handles,  the  whole  showing  unusually  fine 
iridescence,  which,  with  a  pottery  dish  of  the  same 
period  and  description,  came  from  the  Hart  collection 
in  Shanghai.  There 
are  a  number  of  Ting 
Yao  pieces  of  the 
Sung  period,  a  Yuan 
amphora-shaped 
vase  in  the  fine  blue 
of  the  Chun  Yao, 
dappled  in  purple, 
and  a  rare  three- 
colour  T'ang  bowl 
with  bands  of  light 
brown,  cobalt  blue 
and  touches  of  green. 
A  pair  of  Sung  vases 
represent  the  earliest 
blue  and  white  ware. 
It  is  semi-porcellan- 
eous and  the  decora- 
tion is  in  light,  cloudy 
underglaze  blue.  The 
shape  is  the  baluster 
form  with  primitive 
elephant-head 
handles.  These  are 


unusually  early  examples  of  a  form  and  colour  which 
became  so  great  a  favourite  in  Chinese  porcelain. 

The  Whitridge  collection  also  supplied  two  very 
early  examples,  a  Chou  tripod  pottery  cauldron,  which 
served  originally  as  a  food  vessel.  It  is  in  dark  grey  clay 
and  has  a  deeply  incised  hatching.  There  is  also  a 
pottery  urn  of  the  Neolithic  period,  third  millennium 
B.C.,  in  the  form  of  a  buff  earthenware  bowl  painted  in 
a  geometrical  design  in  black  and  red. 


MAGNASCO  LOAN  EXHIBITION 

IN  the  Alessandro  Magnasco  exhibition  at  Durlach- 
er's  in  January  the  full  range  of  his  art  was  apparent. 
A  number  of  loans  were  secured,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  paintings  to  twenty,  in  which  one  could  see 
the  early,  temperate  manner  of  the  charming  genre 
scene,  The  Cloister  School,  from  the  Wadsworth  Athen- 
aeum, Hartford,  give  place  to  the  fervent  animation  in 
which  he  approached  his  later  subjects,  whether  relig- 
ious, genre  or  landscape.  As  he  progressed,  he  turned 
more  and  more  to  deep  tones,  virtually  in  mono- 
chrome, but  occasionally  made  use  of  clear,  translucent 
colour,  as  in  the  greenish-blue  skies  of  the  beautiful 
pair,  a  Baptism  and  Calling  of  Peter,  belonging  to  Samuel 
H.  Kress,  which  came  from  the  Sambon  collection  in 
Paris.  The  Landscape  with  Figures  here  reproduced  is  a 
representative  late  work,  treating  land,  water,  sky  and 
straining  figures  with  equal  emphasis  on  all.  To  use 
Arthur  McComb's  pertinent  phrase  in  his  Baroque 
Painters  of  Italy,  man  is  'taken  up  into  the  rhythm  of 


LAXDSCAPE  WITH  FIGURES  :  ONE  OF  A  PAIR  BY  ALESSANDRO  MAGNASCO  SHOWN  AT  DURLACHER'S 
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TRIPTYCH  BY  HIROSHIGE  :  THE  GORGES  OF  THE  KISO  RIVER  UNDER  SNOW  :  JAPANESE  COLOUR  PRINTS  AT  YAMANAKA'S 


nature.'  There  is  tempestuous  movement,  but  no  lack  JAPANESE  COLOUR  PRINTS 
of  balance. 

The  Monastery  Interior  from  the  Springfield  Museum  A    SELECTION  of  approximately  one  hundred 

of  Fine  Arts  is  one  of  his  many  subjects  showing  the  life  subjects  from  a  European  private  collection  of 

of  the  religious  community,  which  he  treats  partly  in  Japanese  prints  is  being  shown  in  April  by  Yamanaka. 

the  spirit  of  genre  and  partly  as  an  expression  of  a  As  the  collection  is  an  important  one,  containing  many 

deeply  felt,  religious  spirit.  The  figures  are  impas-  subjects  of  which  few  examples  are  known,  and  the 

sioned,  the  gestures  animated,  and  he  observes  his  sub-  familiar  subjects  are  fine  impressions  which  have  kept 

ject  as  a  fore-runner  of  Tiepolo  might  be  expected  to  their  original  freshness,  the  event  is  something  out  of 

do.  He  has  already  much  of  the  vivacity,  the  lightness  the  ordinary,  and  parallels  the  exhibition  of  the  work  of 

of  the  later  Eighteenth  Century,  and  he  stands  in  rela-  Sharaku  mentioned  in  our  notes  last  February  and  now 

tion  to  the  baroque  and  to  the  rococo  in  a  way  that  is  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  after 

not  transitional  in  the  usual  sense.  His  art  does  not  having  been  shown  in  other  cities, 

represent  an  intermediary  phase  between  two  styles;  it  The  exhibition  begins  with  the  primitive  period  of 

comprehends  both,  and  in  a  sense  unites  them.  the  colour  print,  traces  its  development  by  the  Ukiyoye 

Born  in  Genoa  in  1667,  his  early  training  was  in  artists  in  the  early  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 
Milan.  He  painted  in  Florence  in  the  service  of  the  terminates  with  Hiroshige,  at  the  middle  of  the  Nine- 
Medici,  for  whom  he  executed  the  Stag  Hunt  in  a  Forest,  teenth.  The  first  prints  are  in  black  and  white  and  only 
formerly  owned  in  England,  which  is  now  at  the  Wads-  a  few  have  survived.  Gradually  the  colour  range  was 
worth  Athenaeum.  This  delightful  work  has  some-  extended  to  red  and  green,  as  in  the  beni-ye  type  with 
thing  common  with  French  eighteenth-century  paint-  red  predominating.  The  so-called  lacquer  prints  repre- 
ing,  and  shows  that  he  need  not  depend  on  the  fervid  sent  an  early  attempt  to  secure  variety  of  colour  by 
mood,  or  violent  action,  to  bring  animation  to  his  can-  adding  it  after  the  printing,  but  gradually  the  tech- 
vas.  He  was  in  Milan  later  in  his  life  and  returned  to  his  nique  of  printing  directly  from  the  pigment  was  ex- 
native  Genoa  in  1 731,  where  he  died  in  1 749.  His  later  tended  through  four  and  five  colours  to  an  increasing 
works  are  in  the  direction  of  the  Landscape  reproduced,  number  of  tints,  through  the  juxtaposition  of  the  basic 
and  these  are  his  most  individual  productions.  The  tones.  This  process  was  perfected  between  the  years 
natural  world  as  the  arena  of  man's  struggle,  appears  1730  to  1760.  An  early  example  shown  is  an  Oban  by 
with  something  of  the  freshness  of  a  world  newly  Kiyomasu  (1679- 1763),  representing  a  subject  from 
created.  The  gods  that  would  have  appeared  in  a  the  theatre  in  black  and  white.  The  influence  of  the 
Renaissance  painting  are  not  present,  but  nature  forces  painter,  Moronobu,  is  seen  in  the  style  of  this  artist 
make  themselves  felt.  The  classic  spirit  had  undergone  who,  with  his  brother,  Kiyonobu,  helped  materially  in 
an  eighteenth-century  transformation.  Revival  of  in-  the  development  of  the  colour-print.  At  first,  the  thea- 
terest  in  this  painter  led  to  the  foundation  in  Eng-  tre  was  the  great,  almost  the  only,  source  of  sub- 
land  of  The  Magnasco  Society  some  years  ago.  ject-matter,  but  one  finds  an  exception  in  Shugenaga's 
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Interior  of  a  Tea  House,  a  detailed  study  of  interior 
architecture,  with  the  figures  as  an  incidental  motif. 

The  stage  of  the  two-colour  print  is  represented  in 
Toyonobu,  Harunobu,  Chuban  and  others  whose 
names  are  not  so  familiar.  Harunobu  ( 1 703-1 770)  was 
among  the  first  to  turn  his  eyes  from  the  theatre  and 
choose  his  subjects  from  the  actual  world  around  him, 
and  especially  to  show  types  of  feminine  beauty.  His 
style  possessed  great  refinement  and  he  is  a  distin- 
guished colourist.  A  group  of  pillar  prints  in  this  col- 
lection shows  his  remarkable  skill  in  meeting  the  un- 
usual space  requirements  of  the  long,  narrow  form, 
scarcely  more  than  a  few  inches  in  breadth,  of  the  print 
designed  to  be  hung  in  a  certain  position  in  the  interior. 
Harunobu's  manner  of  showing  the  full  length,  as 
though  one  had  a  glimpse  of  a  figure  partly  concealed 
in  a  doorway,  is  uncanny  in  its  suggestion  of  complete- 
ness, in  its  ease  and  grace  of  movement.  Two  figures, 
side  by  side,  in  this  incredibly  narrow  space,  give  no 
impression  of  crowding  or  insufficiency. 

Only  slightly  later  and  much  like  Harunobu  in  his 
treatment  of  types  with  delicate  features  and  small, 
graceful  hands,  is  Shunsho,  who  is  seen  in  six  subjects 
from  an  original  series  of  twelve,  representing  Day 
and  Night. 

Utamaro,  the  creator  of  an  ideal  type  of  feminine 
beauty,  is  represented  in  a  long  series.  His  refinement  of 
drawing  is  perfectly  suited  to  the  presentation  of  the 
tall,  swaying  figures,  the  small  hands,  the  subtle  indi- 
cation of  mood  through  the  delicate  features.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  by  which  he  is  best  known,  there  is  a 
triptych,  The  Seven  Gods  of  Happiness,  which  was  prob- 
ably originally  issued  as  a  series  of  seven,  a  number  in 
which  the  prints  were 
often  made,  though  few 
perfect  sets  have  corn- 
down  to  us.  A  series 
often  consisted  of  three, 
five  or  seven  related 
subjects,  but  we  are 
fortunate  to-day  to 
possess  a  diptych  or  a 
triptych.  Utamaro's 
Summer,  in  this  collec- 
tion, is  a  single  survi- 
vor of  a  set  of  the  Four 
Seasons.  By  Kiyonaga, 
his  contemporary  in 
the  middle  period  of 
the  colour  print,  there 
are  two  subjects  from 
a  rare  series  showing 
a  ferry  scene. 

Kubo  Shunman,  a 
distinguished  artist 
from  whom  only  a  few 


subjects  are  known,  is  seen  in  a  triptych  illustrating 
the  classic  tale  of  the  Forty-Seven  Ronins.  Other  ex- 
amples for  the  special  note  of  collectors  are  a  figure 
subject  from  a  little  known  artist,  Choki,  working 
from  1780  to  1805,  and  Koriusai's  Lovers  under  an 
Umbrella,  of  which  only  two  examples  are  known.  The 
figures  are  of  the  graceful  type  best  known  in  Harunobu 
and  Utamaro,  but  here  seen  in  one  who  stands 
between  them  in  time,  since  he  was  active  approxi- 
mately ten  years  before  the  death  of  Harunobu  and 
after  the  birth  of  Utamaro. 

Among  the  artists  who  introduced  the  final,  great 
period  of  the  colour  print  none  is  more  distinguished 
than  Yeishi,  who  died  in  1829.  His  triptych  of  three 
courtesans  against  a  phoenix  background  is  as  master- 
ful in  drawing  as  it  is  sensitive  in  its  colour  harmony. 
Summer,  as  represented  by  a  group  of  beauties  viewing 
the  blossoming  peonies,  is  one  of  a  set  of  Seasons,  and 
there  is  one  of  his  illustrations  from  Lady  Murasaki's 
Genji  romance. 

The  late  period  belongs  to  the  two  matchless  artists, 
Hokusai  and  Hiroshige,  both  too  well  known  to  need 
special  comment  save  to  note  the  exceptional  brilliance 
of  the  prints  which  represent  them.  Here  one  may  see 
the  former's  view  of  the  Tokaido,  and  his  countless  im- 
pressions of  the  types,  the  activities,  the  trades,  the  in- 
dustries, the  landscape  of  Yedo  and  Kyoto.  While 
others  of  his  day  were  in  conflict  over  the  ideals  of  rival 
schools,  he  faithfully  studied  and  recorded  what  he  saw. 
A  great  individualist,  he  made  no  claim  to  originality 
but  said,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  that  he  had  only 
began  to  do  acceptable  work  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and 
were  he  permitted  to  reach  one  hundred  and  ten  he 


4. 


LEFT,  INDIAN  JADE  CARVING  OF  A  DEITY,  XVIII  CENTURY  :  CENTRE,  CH'IEN  LUNG  JADE  INCENSE  BURNER 
BUFF  WITH  AGATE  MARKINGS  :  RIGHT,  FLOWER  HOLDER  OF  GREENISH  BLUE  JADE,  FAWN  MARK- 
INGS :  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  AGATHON  FABERGE  AT  THE   HAMMER  GALLERIES,   NEW  YORK 
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might  possibly  hope  to  do  something  worthy  of  nature. 

Hiroshige,  whose  view  of  the  gorges  of  the  Kiso  River 
in  snow  is  here  reproduced,  performed  the  extraordin- 
ary feat  of  introducing  perspective  and  cast  shadows 
without  giving  the  suggestion  of  imitating  Western  art, 
as  a  large  group  of  Ukiyoye  artists  had  already  done  in 
spite  of  a  certain  amount  of  disapproval.  Their  style  is 
hybrid  while  Hiroshige's  is  not.  He  has  completely  in- 
corporated these  hitherto  forbidden  features  into  the 
native  style.  His  rich  indigo  blues,  with  touches  of  vio- 
let and  red,  create  an  original  colour  harmony,  which 
is  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  the  colour  print. 

EXHIBITIONS  OF  THE 
HEARST  COLLECTION 

AN  exhibition  of  a  part  of  the  William  Randolph 
l  Hearst  collection  in  St.  Louis,  which  is  being  held 
in  the  antique  department  of  Scruggs,  Vandervoort 
&  Barney,  includes  the  four  Flemish  Gothic  tapes- 
tries formerly  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Toledo  which  were  woven  in  Brussels  shortly  after  1 500 
and  belong  to  the  Redemption  of  Man  series.  A  set  of 
twelve  Limoges  enamels  by  Pierre  Reymond  repre- 
senting scenes  of  the  Passion,  is  an  extraordinary  item, 
rare  in  its  number  of  subjects  and  of  the  finest  six- 
teenth-century French  workmanship.  Among  the  de- 
corative objects  are  two  carved  wall  panels  by 
Grinling  Gibbons  removed  from  Cassiobury  Park. 

At  the  same  time  an  exhibition  of  other  objects  from 
the  Hearst  collection  is  being  held  in  Seattle  at  Frede- 
rick &  Nelson's.  Among  the  silver  is  the  Stopes  cup 
from  the  Swaythling  collection,  with  the  London  mark 
and  date  letter  for  1623.  A  Ruckers'  harpsichord  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  early  Vernis  Martin  decoration, 
possibly  to  be  associated  with  the  brothers  Martin,  who 
invented  the  form  of  varnish  simulating  lacquer,  and 
certainly  an  early  and  superb  example  of  their  style. 
Among  pieces  of  American  interest  is  a  set  of  five 
Chippendale  armchairs  once  owned  by  George  Wash- 
ington and  used  by  him  when  the  Presidential  Mansion 
was  in  Philadelphia. 

JADE  CARVINGS  OF  TWO  FABERGES 

IN  showing  Agathon  Faberge's  own  collection  of 
Chinese  and  Indian  jade  carvings,  the  Hammer 
Galleries  have  also  included  some  of  the  work  of  his 
lather,  Karl  Faberge,  in  the  same  medium.  The  elder 
1  aberge  was  deeply  influenced  by  the  Chinese  in  their 
treatment  of  hardstones,  and  his  small  sculptures  in 
jade  and  semi-precious  stones  have  the  fine  simplicity 
and  perfection  of  form  to  be  found  in  the  Oriental 
carvings.  Agathon  Faberge,  the  son,  became  an  expert 


in  precious  and  semi-precious  stones,  and  after  the  fall 
of  the  Czarist  regime,  was  detained  in  Russia  because 
of  his  special  knowledge  of  gems.  He  was  finally  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  country  and  to  take  his  collection 
with  him.  Going  to  Finland,  he  succeeded  in  sending 
the  latter  to  America,  but  it  has  been  some  time  since 
word  has  been  received  from  him. 

His  collection  contains  a  number  of  Ch'ien-Lung 
pieces  of  fine  quality,  including  a  covered  incense 
burner  illustrated  here  with  two  other  pieces  in  the 
exhibition.  It  is  in  a  buff-coloured  jade  with  agate 
markings  that- run  across  the  tops  of  the  handles.  The 
lower  part  has  an  archaic  design  somewhat  freely 
rendered,  and  the  cover  shows  a  pierced  treatment  of 
the  peony  and  other  flowers  in  almost  naturalistic 
style.  Another  finely  marked  piece  is  the  flower  holder 
in  leaf  form  which  combines  a  greenish-blue  with  lawn 
colour.  There  is  a  very  fine  camphor  jade  bowl  with  a 
flatly  incised  peony  design,  showing  delicate  shades  of 
violet  and  green  when  held  to  the  light. 

Indian  jades  in  the  collection  included  the  eight- 
eenth-century figure  of  a  seated  deity  in  a  dark,  slate- 
grey  jade.  It  is  studded  at  regular  intervals  with  small 
rubies  on  front  and  back.  A  box  and  a  bowl  in  the  col- 
lection are  similarly  treated  with  other  stones.  This 
method  of  enhancing  the  beauty  of  the  carving  by 
adding  the  brilliant  colour  of  precious  stones  may  seem 
of  doubtful  value  to  those  who  admire  the  purity  of 
form  of  the  Chinese  jade  carving,  but,  if  the  figure  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  gem,  this  addition  accomplishes 
its  purpose. 

One  of  the  rarities  of  the  collection  is  an  early  animal 
sculpture  of  a  seated  ram  with  a  squirrel  on  its  back. 
This  is  possibly  as  early  as  the  Sung  period  and  has  the 
fluency  of  modelling  which  belongs  to  the  early  animal 
sculptures  in  clay  and  in  bronze.  The  medium  gives 
it  greater  delicacy,  but  the  statement  of  form  in  its 
simplest  version  is  similar  to  that  obtained  through  the 
touch  of  the  modeller.  As  a  work  of  the  carver  it  is  an 
example  of  outstanding  skill. 

NATIVE  ART  OF  THE  AMERICAS 

IN  arranging  the  Pre-Columbian  loan  exhibition  of 
indigenous  American  art  from  the.  region  south  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  the  Fogg  Museum  and  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Cambridge  are  making  use  of  a  term  which 
is  doubtless  as  serviceable  as  any,  although  it  has  not 
the  native  origin  that  could  be  wished.  Familiar  and 
satisfying  are  the  sub-classifications,  describing  the 
cultures  in  a  region  four  thousand  miles  in  extent,  and 
through  a  period  of  fifteen  hundred  years — Aztec  in 
Mexico,  Maya  in  Yucatan  and  Inca  in  Peru.  There  are 
in  addition  almost  a  dozen  more  in  this  exhibition 
which  we  hope  to  discuss  in  detail  next  month. 
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BRITISH  PAINTING  SINCE  WHISTLER 
EXHIBITION  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


THE  display  at  the  National  Gallery  is  described 
as  an  exhibition  of  Twentieth  Century  Art; 
and  for  want  of  a  better  title  this  must  stand.  It 
begins  with  the  Paris-trained  American  who  lived  but 
a  very  few  years  into  the  present  century  and  includes 
many  whose  reputations  were  made  in  the  last ;  as  well 
as  most  of  our  more  prominent  contemporary  painters. 
Not  all :  there  are  omissions 
which  we  could  ill  spare,  and 
entrants  better  away.  This  is 
our  personal  view,  but  it  is  with 
the  gratitude  all  must  feel  who 
care  for  the  interests  of  living 
art,  that  we  pay  our  tribute  to 
the  courageous  and  discerning 
lady  who  organized  this  de- 
monstration. For  Miss  Lillian 
Browse  has  worked  valiantly 
under  a  heavy  handicap  to 
bring  together  a  representative 
collection  of  modern  paintings 
to  the  number  of  300  on  loan 
from  private  owners,  most  of 
whom  may  pardonably  have 
been  unwilling  to  imperil  their 
treasures  in  what  certainly 
counts  as  a  vulnerable  spot. 
And  then  she  had  to  persuade 
the  Director  and  Trustees  to 
lend  their  exalted  galleries, 
dedicated  to  masterpieces  of 
world  renown.  Her  success  has 
been  remarkable  and  is  well 
merited. 

The  exhibition  will  open  to 
the  public  on  March  29th  with- 
out flourish  of  trumpets  or  in- 
auguration by  patronage  of  the 
great.  Since  at  the  moment  of 
writing  no  works  had  been 
hung,  but  had  to  be  inspected 
in  the  extensive  basements,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  the 
bare  enumeration  of  some  of  the 
principal  exhibits.  Whistler's 
famous  'full-length'  of  Lady 
Meux,  owing  to  its  thin  impasto 
and  low  pitch,  is  hardly  likely  to 


endure,  so  it  is  well  that  an  opportunity  occurs  to  see  it 
again.  The  art  remains  supreme.  By  Whistler's  disciple 
Walter  Greaves  are  several  works,  all  picturesque  re- 
cords (incidentally)  of  old  Chelsea.  One  of  these  has 
actually  been  disputed  and  attributed  to  the  elder 
master.  Amongst  the  veterans  happily  still  with  us  is 
Wilson  Steer,  with  a  very  important  representation, 


NG  IN  OILS,  BY  JAMES  PRYDE  :  LENT  BY  SIR  HUGH  WALPOLE 
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HEAD  OF  A  GIRL  :  BY  JOHN  SINGER  SARGENT,  R.A.  :  PAINTED 
IN  1875  :  LENT  BY  MRS.  REINE  PITMAN,  NATIONAL  GALLERY  EX. 

worthy  of  his  noble  rank  in  the  modern  hierarchy  of 
painters,  exemplified  both  in  oil  and  water-colour. 
George  Clausen,  another  eminent  elder,  is  seen  in  two 
early  works  of  precious  quality,  painted  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Bastien  Lepage,  a  'naturalist'  of  unimpeach- 
able integrity.  These  two  beautiful  stud- 
ies of  French  peasant  boys  must  have  ■HBHB 
been  produced  in  the  'eighties.  Both  are 
cherished   possessions   of  Mr.  Alfred 
Drury,  R.A.  To  mention  Joseph  Craw- 
hall,  who  also  is  finely  represented,  is  to 
recall  the  greatest  genius  of  animal  and 
bird  painting  of  his  time.  He  died  in  the 
prime  of  his  powers,  as  did  Charles 
Conder,  of  whose  unique  sensitivity  to 
colour,  some  exquisite  examples,  painted 
on  silk,  are  shown.  Sargent,  too,  passed 
away  suddenly,  showing  no  diminution 
of  his  brilliancy,  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
All  will  admire  the  surprising,  early  Head 
of  a  Girl,  illustrated  here,  which  demon- 
strates the  painter's  amazing  virtuosity 
.is  far  back  as  1875.  It  was  given  by  him 
10  his  sister  Mrs.  Ormond  and  is  now  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Reine  Pitman. 

1 1  is  sad  to  reflect  how  many  of  our 
most  brilliant  artists,  perhaps  even 
greater  in  promise  than  performance, 
have  died  at  an  early  age.  Amongst 


these  we  must  count  Spencer  Gore,  Harold  Gilman, 
J.  D.  Innes,  Derwent  Lees  and  Mark  Gertler,  all  of 
whom  are  shown  here  in  a  favourable  light.  Ambrose 
McEvoy  is  another  lamented  early  departure. 

Those  once  closely  associated  brethren  in  art,  Pryde 
and  Nicholson,  are  represented  adequately.  The  first 
excels  in  dramatic  effects  as  seen  in  Tower  and  Sky  (here 
reproduced),  and  in  several  smaller  works,  probably 
destined  for  large-scale  treatment  later,  whilst  the 
latter's  quality  is  well  seen  in  the  portrait  Sir  Max  Beer- 
bohm  and  a  charming  flower  piece  of  unusually  bright 
tone.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  lends  the  portrait  of 
Bernard  Shaw  with  Closed  Eyes,  by  Augustus  John,  who 
contributes  further,  Self-portrait  Smoking  a  Pipe,  Lady 
Ottoline  Morrell,  Ida  and  Child,  and  some  characteristic 
drawings.  The  large  portrait  of  Lytton  Strachey,  Esqr., 
from  the  Tate  Gallery,  and  the  Death  of  a  Bretonne  are 
two  of  Henry  Lamb's  most  important  works  in  this 
showing.  Charles  Ginner  is  seen  in  some  oil  paintings 
and  two  or  three  rarely  beautiful  coloured  pen  draw- 
ings, which  show  him  to  great  advantage.  The  proces- 
sion goes  on  with  Connard,  The  Yellow  Dress  (oil)  and 
Shrimp  Boats  (water-colour),  Duncan  Grant,  Brock- 
hurst  (an  early  portrait  of  his  wife,  and  some  Irish 
studies),  A.  J.  Munnings,  R.A.  (The  Grey  Cob  and 
Waterfall  on  Exmoor),  Paul  and  John  Nash  (Suspension 
Bridge,  Bath,  is  by  the  latter),  Wyndham  Lewis  (Edith 
Sitwell),  Ricketts,  Shannon,  Nevinson,  Sims,  Algernon 
Newton,  Adrian  Bury,  Stanley  and  Gilbert  Spencer, 
Sickert  (Pulteney  Bridge),  Matthew  Smith,  Philpot, 
Tonks  and  Orpen.  By  the  last  named  is  one  of  the  best 
portraits  of  George  Moore,  lent  by  Lady  Cunard. 


SUSPENSION  BRIDGE,  BATH  :  BY  JOHN  NASH  :  LENT  BY  THE  CONTEMPORARY 
ART  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  EXHIBN.   OF   BRITISH  PAINTING 
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THE    ANTIQUE    TRADES    IN  WAR-TIME 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


SQUIRE  WORMALD  LEADING  THE  BEDALE  HUNT  :  BY  JOHN  FERNELEY  :  PAINTED  IN  1828  :  ON  VIEW  AT  MESSRS.  LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ONE  of  the  finest  hunting  pictures  we  have  seen  is 
John  Ferneley 's  great  painting  (128  inches  wide 
by  62  high,  framed)  representing  Squire  Wormald 
and  his  Friends  with  the  Bedale  Hunt,  painted  in  1 828.  This 
picture,  of  which  we  give  a  small  reproduction,  is  the 
private  property  of  a  nobleman  who  has  entrusted  its 
sale  to  Messrs.  LEGGATT  BROTHERS,  of  30,  St. 
James's  Street,  S.W.,  on  whose  premises  it  may  be  in- 
spected. It  is  a  spirited  pie^e  of  work,  a  picture  after  the 
British  sportsman's  own  heart,  the  Master  and  field 
'going  along  at  a  slapping  pace'  with  hounds  in  full  cry. 
Certainly  it  is  one  of  Ferneley 's  most  important  works ; 
figures,  horses  and  landscape  being  equally  character- 
istic. It  is  mentioned  in  Major  Guy  Paget's  book,  The 
Melton  Mowbray  of  John  Ferneley,  p.  137.  Squire  Worm- 
aid,  who  leads  the  field,  was  one  of  the  boldest  horse- 
men of  his  time.  He  is  the  subject  of  eulogy  in  Nimrod's 
Hunting  Reminiscences  (Chapter  XII),  1843,  in  which 
some  of  his  most  daring  exploits  are  recounted.  The 
Bedale  Club,  of  which  Wormald  was  Master,  was  com- 
pounded of  the  members  of  the  Raby  Hunt,  and  estab- 
lished about  1820.  In  Nimrod's  highly  coloured  de- 
scription of  the  'Bedale'  many  celebrities  of  the  chase 
are  named  and,  from  details  given,  might  be  verified  in 
Ferneley's  picture.  The  rider  on  the  grey  in  the  middle 
distance  has  been  identified  by  some  as  the  Rev.  John 
Monson,  who  according  to  Nimrod  'shone  as  con- 
spicuously in  ihe  saddle  as  in  the  pulpit.' 

Here  is  a  curious  device  brought  into  use  by  the 


decorator  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  occasionally  mantel- 
pieces were  ornamented  with  designs  in  very  thin 
pewter  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  plaster  and  finely 
finished  by  chiselling  and  engraving.  Yet  such  is  the 
case;  an  example  of  which  is  seen  in  a  mantelpiece  ex- 
hibited by  PRATT  &  SONS,  LTD.,  at  160-166, 
Brompton  Road,  S.W.  By  this  means  an  effect  of 
sharpness  and  precision  of  detail  was  obtained.  Origi- 
nally, of  course,  such  decoration  was  applied  with  a 
view  to  being  painted  over  to  correspond  with  the  rest 
of  the  room,  but  the  present  fashion  of  stripping  to  dis- 
play the  surface  and  figure  of  the  wood  enables  us  to 
appreciate  the  very  attractive  contrast  that  the  pewter 
makes  against  the  softness  of  the  richly  grained  old 
pine.  This  mantelpiece,  which  we  illustrate,  measures 
5  ft.  in  length  of  shelf,  height  3  ft.  10  in.,  and  width 
across  jambs  4  ft.  4!  in.  Pratt's  hold  a  remarkably  fine 
and  extensive  selection  of  early  mantelpieces  salved 
from  famous  houses,  now  demolished. 

In  the  stock  of  excellent  pieces  of  early  English  furni- 
ture shown  by  LEONARD  KNIGHT,  LTD.,  at  75, 
Jermyn  Street,  S.W.,  there  are  many  worthy  of  espe- 
cial mention  and  description.  Most  of  them  have  the 
good  taste  and  good  manners  of  simplicity  and  fitness  to 
their  purpose,  with  sound  construction.  The  best  fea- 
ture in  any  piece  of  furniture  is  proportion,  subject  to 
honest  workmanship;  ornament  is  generally  a  super- 
fluity. If  these  points  are  always  kept  in  mind,  few  mis- 
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takes  will  be  made  by  the  purchaser.  Space  being 
limited,  we  exemplify  the  above  principles  by  a  single 
specimen — the  George  II  mahogany  tripod  table  il- 
lustrated. The  wood  is  of  fine  quality  and  of  a  beautiful 
golden  tone.  It  is  in  untouched  original  condition.  The 
usual  block  with  tip-up  action  is  beneath  the  tray, 
which  measures  2  ft.  2  in.  in  diameter.  The  height 
overall  is  2  ft.  5  in.  (p.  175). 

In  the  beautiful  setting  of  Temple  Newsam,  the 
famed  country  mansion  bought  by  the  City  of  Leeds 
from  the  present  Lord  Halifax,  by  invitation  of  the  City 
Art  Gallery,  Messrs.  JOHN  SPARKS,  LTD.,  of 
128,  Mount  Street,  London,  have  assembled  a  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  Chinese  antique  works  of  art. 
This  is  a  courageous  and  praiseworthy  effort,  and  as 
such,  deserves  every  encouragement.  An  inspection  of 
some  of  the  exhibits  and  an  examination  of  the  cata- 
logue proves  it  to  be  of  absorbing  interest.  The  exhibi- 
tion may  justly  be  described  as  comprehensive,  ranging 
from  Shang-Yin  bronzes  down  to  late  eighteenth-cen- 
tury jades  and  embraces  practically  every  branch  of 
Chinese  art.  Among  the  bronze  early  pieces  of  great 
rarity  are  two  large  beaker-shaped  vessels  (Ku) ,  with 
green  patinations,  of  the  Shang-Yin  Dynasty,  and  a 


XYTII  CENTURY  MANTELPIECE  WITH  ORNAMENTS  IN  APPLIED  PEWTER  :  PRATT  &  SONS,  LTD 


bronze  sacrificial  cup  (chueh) ;  three  vessels  of  the 
Chou  Dynasty  and  a  bronze  dagger  of  the  Period  of  the 
Warring  States.  From  the  rich  examples  of  pottery  we 
may  specially  mention  the  set  of  nine  unglazed  stand- 
ing figures  of  musicians  (T'ang  Dynasty),  a  pair  of 
black  pottery  figures  of  men  in  armour  (Wei  Dynasty) 
and  the  extremely  fine  seated  figure  of  a  Lohan,  which 
we  reproduce.  This  is  an  effigy  of  large  size;  the  colour 
of  the  under-robe  is  of  amber-yellow  glaze  and  the 
cloak  of  green  glaze,  an  embroidered  design  being  in- 
cised on  both.  Sung,  Yuan,  Ming  and  Ch'ing  porcelain 
of  fine  quality  are  in  profusion;  jades  and  hardstones, 
paintings  on  silk,  glass,  ivory,  etc.;  carved  wood, 
lacquer,  soapstone,  enamels  and  snuff-bottles  add  to 
the  wealth  of  this  impressive  show. 

Encouraging  news  comes  from  HARRODS*  An- 
tique Galleries.  As  a  result  of  clever  tactics  in  sales- 
manship, quite  a  fair  amount  of  business  has  been 
transacted  during  the  past  six  months.  These  tactics 
are  worth  pondering.  Harrods  make  a  point,  in  the  first 
place,  to  stock  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  an- 
tiques at  prices  which  come  well  within  the  present 
'economy  limit,'  and  secondly,  to  encourage  and  wel- 
come all  and  sundry  to  wander  without  let  or  hindrance 
through  their  extensive  galleries 
and  to  handle  and  examine  at 
will  each  article,  to  read  its  de- 
scription and  note  its  price.  This 
helps  people  to  consider  care- 
fully and  to  make  up  their  minds 
without  the  promptings  of  a 
'helpful'  but  perhaps  obtrusive 
salesman.  Shy  buyers  will  ap- 
preciate this.  We  illustrate  from 
a  varied  and  interesting  stock 
a  pair  of  Regency  wall-brackets 
with  chiselled  ormolu  support- 
ing members  and  crestings. 
They  are  of  very  unusual  design 
and  of  the  finest  w  orkmanship. 
In  style  they  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  work  of  Charles 
Cameron,  architect  to  Cather- 
ine the  Great  at  Tsarskoje-Selo 
(see  article  on  this  artist's 
bronze-work'  by  Georges  Lu- 
komski,  The  Connoisseur, 
March  1936).  These  brackets 
are  each  3  ft.  4  in.  high  and 
i2§  in.  wide.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  may  be  by  Cameron. 

When  Mr.  J.  M.  PONTRE- 
MOLI  decides  finally  to  go  out 
of  business  and  evacuate  his 
establishment  at  11,  Spring 
Street,  Paddington,  which  has 
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GEORGE  II  MAHOGANY  TRIPOD  TABLE  WITH  TIP-UP  ACTION 
THE  TRAY  MEASURES  2  FT.  2  IN.  IN  DIAMETER  :  LEONARD  KNIGHT 

been  a  rich  storehouse  of  rare  carpets,  tapestries  and 
textiles  for  thirty  years,  we  shall  experience  a  genuine 
regret. The  quantities  of  fine  fabrics  seem  inexhaustible. 
Not  only  are  there  immense  numbers  of  antique  car- 
pets and  rugs  from  East  a^d  West,  which  are  now  being 
offered  at  50  per  cent,  below  normal  prices,  with  free 
shipment  to  New  York  and  customs  charges  paid,  but  in 
his  workshops  at  the  present  moment,  and  on  his  own 
looms,  are  being  made  two  carpets  of  especial  merit 
and  quality.  These  are  arousing  much  admiration.  Mr. 
Pontremoli's  years  of  experience  as  an  importer  and 
expert  restorer  of  antique  carpets  have  given  him  the 
practical  knowledge  of  the  craftsman.  An  example  of 
his  own  abilities  may  be  seen  in  the  English  needlework 
rug  illustrated.  The  design  is  adapted  from  a  Charles  II 
specimen,  dated  1661,  which  some  time  ago  went  to 
America.  It  was  made  on  a  pure  Irish  linen  canvas,  in 
dyed  wools  from  Scotland  expressly  spun  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  measures  1 1  ft.  7  in.  by  7  ft.  3  in.  The  ground 
is  of  sand  green  colour  in  gros  point,  and  the  design  of 
flowers  and  birds  is  in  pastel  shades  with  border  of 
pistache.  All  the  details  are  in  petit  point.  This  is  a 
thing  of  beauty  to  covet.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the 
special  announcement  of  this  establishment  in  our 
advertisement  pages,  quoting  terms,  etc. 


ANTIQUE  PLATE  EXPERTS 
FOR    GOLDSMITHS'  HALE 

WE  have  received  the  following  important  com- 
munication from  the  Court  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company,  which  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  con- 
cerned in  collecting,  buying  or  selling  antique  plate. 

'The  Court  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Gold- 
smiths has  appointed  a  Committee  of  experts  to  ad- 
vise them  on  the  authenticity  or  otherwise  of  Antique 
Plate  submitted  to  the  Company  for  verification. 
The  Committee,  which  consists  of  seven  members,  will 
meet  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  at  regular  intervals  and  be 
appointed  to  serve  for  one  year. 

Plate  will  be  scrutinized  by  the  Committee  after  all 
the  necessary  tests  by  Assay  or  otherwise  have  been 
applied,  and  on  its  recommendations  the  statutory 
powers  conferred  on  the  Company  by  the  Hall  Mark- 
ing Acts  will  be  enforced  by  the  Court.  A  record  of  all 
pieces  dealt  with  will  be  kept  in  the  Assay  Office  for 
future  reference  and  a  copy  of  the  finding  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  each  case  will  be  filed.  In  the  interests  of 


SEATED  FIGURE  OF  A  LOHAN  :  AN  EXHIBITION  OF  CHINESE 
WORKS  OF  ART  AT  TEMPLE  NEWSAM  BY  JOHN  SPARKS,  LTD. 
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honest  dealing,  firms  are  invited  by  the 
Court  of  the  Company  to  assist  them  by 
bringing  to  their  notice  examples  of  Plate 
of  doubtful  authenticity. 

The  Court,  whilst  carrying  out  its  statu- 
tory duties,  cannot  undertake  to  adjudicate 
on  matters  of  a  commercial  character.' 

Goldsmiths'  Hall,  London. 
March,  1940. 


POLISH  ART  EOR  MANCHESTER 

AS  an  instance  of  the  wide  view  taken  of 
k  their  duties  by  the  authorities  of  the 
City  Art  Gallery,  Manchester,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  contemporary  Polish  art  is  to  follow 
the  many  other  manifestations  of  interna- 
tional art  that  have  been  staged  in  their  city. 
Mr.  Lawrence  Haward,  the  Curator,  sends 
us  the  following  particulars : 

Tn  the  City  Art  Gallery  there  have  been 
large-scale  international  exhibitions  of  archi- 
tecture and  the  art  of  the  theatre,  and  smaller 
special  exhibitions  of  designs  lor  the  Russian 
ballet,  drawings  by  Viennese  children,  tex- 
tiles and  sculpture  from  West  Africa.  The 
work  of  individual  foreign  artists — Fantin- 
Latour,  Degas,  Bourdelle,  Van  Gogh  and 
Albrecht  Durer  amongst  others — has  been 
shown.  And  a  number  of  historical  master- 
pieces have  been  brought  together  to  illus- 
trate the  arts  of  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Jugo- 


PAIK  Or  HANGING  BRACKETS  FOR  CHINA,  ETC.,  WITH  CHISELLED  ORMOLU 
SUPPORTS  AND  CRESTINGS  :  THEY  BEAR  A  RESEMBLANCE  TO  THE  SIVEE 
OF  CHARLES  C  AMERON  :  SEEN  AT  HARRODS'  ANTIQUE  GALLERIES  :  H.  3  FT.  4  IN. 


ENGLISH  NEEDLEWORK  RUG  OF  FINE  QUALITY,  COPIED  FROM  A  CHARLES  II  DESIGN  :  SAND  GREEN 
GROUND  :  FLOWERS  AND  BIRDS  IN  PASTEL  COLOURS  :  BORDER  IN  PISTACHE  :  BY  J.  M.  PONTREMOLI 


Slavia,  Persia  and  China. 

In  an  exhibition  in- 
tended for  travel  abroad, 
it  was  not  found  possible 
to  include  more  than  one 
piece  of  sculpture,  or  any 
example  of  architecture 
and  interior  decoration. 
But  from  the  varied  work 
upon  the  walls,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  learn  something 
of  the,  outlook  and  tech- 
nical methods  of  these 
Polish  artists  and  to  note 
the  emotional  and  im- 
aginative way  in  which 
they  treat  landscapes, 
the  domestic  interiors, 
the  daily  incidents,  the 
history  and  the  legends. 

This  exhibition  will 
close  on  April  28th.' 
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MODERN  CABINET  WORK 

(Fifth  Edition) 
By  P.  A.  Wells  and  John  Hooper 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  25s.  net.  Illustrated) 

ANEW  edition  of  Modern  Cabinet  Work  will  receive 
a  warm  welcome  from  all  those  who  are  al- 
ready acquainted  with  this  authoritative  book. 
In  this  new  edition  the  authors  have  brought  the  subject 
up  to  date  by  revising  the  text  and  by  describing  the 
new  materials  of  modern  cabinet-making,  and  also  by 
including  a  number  of  illustrations  of  furniture  of  con- 
temporary design.  The  description  of  modern  mater- 
ials which  is  contained  in  a  separate  chapter,  clearly 
defines  the  differences  between  ply-wood  and  lamin 
and  block  boards.  Diagrams  of  the  various  joints  that 
apply  to  these  new  materials  are  also  given.  As  in  the 
last  edition  there  are  the  excellent  chapters  dealing 
with  Tools,  Joints  and  their  Construction  (a  particu- 
larly valuable  guide),  Workshop  Practice  and  Con- 
struction, Veneering  and  Inlaying,  together  with  an  in- 
teresting list  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Woods. 

The  question  of  the  design  of  furniture  and  how  it  is 
affected  by  material  and  construction  has  been  but 
scantily  dealt  with  by  the  authors.  This  omission  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  this  all  important  subject  of 
good  design  and  its  attainment  has  been  much  in  the 
public  eye  within  recent  years.  Many  of  the  illustra- 
tions also  are  of  pieces  of  furniture  whose  design  has 
but  little  merit;  in  fact  in  some  cases  it  may  be  said 
they  are  definitely  bad.  These  criticisms  do  not  in  any 
way  impair  the  real  worth  of  this  book,  which  as  the 
publishers  claim  has  been  for  over  twenty-five  years, 
and  still  is,  the  standard  work  on  the  subject  of  cabinet- 
making.  Furniture  collectors  and  antique  dealers  seek- 
ing knowledge  on  the  subject  of  furniture  construction 
will  find  this  book  of  considerable  value. — R.W.S. 

OLD  ENGLISH  CUSTOMS  AND  CEREMONIES 

By  F.  J.  Drake-Carnell 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated) 

ENGLAND'S  tenacity  of  purpose — if  I  do  not  say 
'Britain's,'  it  is  because  this  book  deals  almost 
entirely  with  England — is  as  evident  in  her  vigour  as  in 
her  repose.  Of  the  noble  manifestation  of  vigour  now 
being  witnessed,  nothing  need  be  said  here.  But  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Drake-Carnell's  exposition  of  the  historic 
background  is  opportune.  England's  persistence  in 
perpetuating  customs,  many  of  them  inherited  from 
remote  antiquity,  demonstrates  her  adhesion  to  prin- 


ciple which,  once  accepted,  must  never  be  lightly  dis- 
carded. Mr.  Drake-Carnell's  'deep  reverence'  for 
tradition  has  set  him  collecting  in  one  highly  readable 
volume  an  extensive  array  of  interesting  customs — 
some  historic,  some  deeply  inspiring,  some  merely 
picturesque,  though  none  the  less  noteworthy  on  that 
account.  Parliament,  the  Coronation,  the  Church,  the 
Army  and  the  Law  supply  their  quota  of  material. 
Added  to  which  there  are  the  ceremonies  of  the  City  of 
London  and  its  Livery  Companies,  customs  in  schools 
and  at  sea,  ancient  tenures,  and  other  less  easily 
classifiable  cases  from  town  and  country  alike. 

As  with  all  Batsford  books  in  the  'British  Heritage 
Series,'  this  is  well  and  thoroughly  illustrated.  Mr. 
Drake-Carnell's  net  has  been  cast  so  widely  that  it 
would  be  ungrateful  to  enter  on  any  detailed  criticism 
of  points  that  may  strike  the  'laborious  antiquary.' 
Yet,  here  and  there,  a  certain  lack  of  antiquarian 
judgment  is  perceptible.  For  instance,  an  allusion  to 
the  'Tudor  uniform'  of  the  Yeomen  Warders  of  the 
Tower — actually  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  would 
seem  to  be  indicated  (p.  6),  but  the  same  remark 
applies — ignores  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  striven 
to  correct  this  popular  error.  And  some  instances  of 
hat-wearing  in  the  Royal  presence  are  resuscitated 
without  comment  on  the  well-known  traditions 
accreted  about  them.  Such  matters  apart,  Mr.  Drake- 
Carnell's  book  is  entertaining,  informative  and  useful 
as  a  species  of  index  to  English  traditional  observ- 
ance.— F.G.R. 


THEY  WROTE  ON  CLAY 
By  Edward  Chiera.  Edited  by  George  G.  Cameron 
(Cambridge  University  Press.  10s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated) 

IN  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  popular  in- 
terest in  archaeology,  an  interest  which  has  stimu- 
lated a  demand  for  simple  yet  accurate  books.  That 
quite  legitimate  demand  has  hardly  been  met,  largely 
because  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  so  many 
students  feel  they  do  not  know  enough  to  justify  the 
writing  of  such  works.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  in 
the  street  is  too  often  tempted  to  concentrate  his  atten- 
tion on  the  large  and  monumental  objects  in  our 
museums,  and  to  ignore  those  small  things  which  to  the 
student  and  for  the  gaining  of  knowledge  of  the  past  are 
infinitely  more  valuable  and  important. 

In  this  admirable  little  book  the  late  Professor  Chiera 
has  attempted  to  supply  a  popular  account  of  life  in 
ancient  Iraq  and  to  impress  on  the  ordinary  reader  and 
interested  beholder  the  value  and  interest  of  the  small 
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objects  which  are  ignored  by  most  visitors  to  museums. 

He  is  entirely  concerned  with  setting  forth  what  the 
seemingly  unattractive  and  dry-as-dust  clay  tablets 
have  taught  and  are  teaching  us  about  life  and  con- 
ditions in  a  part  of  the  ancient  East.  The  reviewer  has 
found  this  little  book  and  its  excellent  illustrations 
both  fascinating  and  instructive.  The  word  picture  that 
is  made  of  this  bygone  people  and  civilization  would  be 
hard  to  better.  What  seems  dead  and  barren  has  been 
brought  to  life,  these  ancient  people  are  shown  to  be  in- 
tensely human  and  lively  and  at  the  same  time  we  see 
how  much  in  literature  and  in  science  too  we  owe  to 
them.  Only  a  man  with  the  author's  wide  knowledge 
could  have  written  an  account  so  accurate  and  at  the 
same  time  so  readable  and  interesting.  This  is  the  sort 
of  popular  book  for  which  we  are  always  looking,  and 
we  wish  it  many  readers  and  many  editions. — H.W.F. 

EARLY  GERMAN  ART  AND  ITS  ORIGINS 

By  Harold  Picton 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  2 is.  net.  Illustrated) 

THE  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  give  a  general 
account  of  early  German  art  to  the  English 
reader.  The  author  is  a  pupil  and  follower  of  Professor 
Strzygowski,  who  has  written  the  introduction.  The 
book  is  divided  into  five  chapters:  I.  Early  Ornament, 
II.  Building,  III.  Painting,  IV.  Bone,  Ivory,  Gold- 
smith's Work,  Enamel,  V.  Sculpture  in  Stone,  Wood 
and  Bronze.  The  first  two  chapters  show  clearly  that 
the  author  is  not  an  independent  thinker;  he  is  con- 
tinually quoting  Professor  Strzygowski  and  other 
authorities.  He  sees  early  German  art  as  part  of  a 
general  north-European,  Germanic,  culture  with  a 
special  character  of  its  own  which  consists  in  the 
development  of  an  ornamental  art  differing  from  the 
southern  art  of  representation.  Connexions  between 
the  Germanic  North  and  the  East  can  be  traced  in 
numerous  examples  of  ornamental  motives  taken  over 
by  the  Germans  but  each  preserving  its  own  character. 
Throughout  the  whole  development  from  neolithic 
times  Northern  European  art  maintained  its  own 
individuality  and  resisted  with  varying  degrees  of 
success  the  inroads  of  Southern  representational  art,  to 
which  it  was  not  akin.  Thus  the  statement  that  Roman 
culture,  while  in  touch  with  East  and  North  became 
increasingly  orientalized  and  also  much  influenced  by 
its  barbaric  neighbours,  follows  closely  the  theory  of 
Professor  Strzygowski.  This  is  proved,  for  instance,  by 
his  views  on  the  origin  of  the  Northern  Romanesque 
church.  'The  more  or  less  natural  and  obvious  view,' 
says  Picton,  'for  those  suffering  from  a  classical  educa- 
tion was  to  derive  everything  from  the  Roman 
basilica.'  Again:  'What  was  it  that  disposed  the  Ger- 
man to  adopt  the  basilical  form?  The  simple  fact  that 


he  already  had  it.  In  the  chief's  hall,  with  its  columns 
and  aisles,  we  have  already  the  future  northern  church. 
Moreover,  the  Saxon  farmhouse  contained  the  same 
elements.'  A  reference  to  Riegl's  brilliant  essay:  Die 
Entstehung  der  altchristlichen  Basilika,  would  have  been 
welcome  to  present  the  humanistic  side  of  the 
question. 

There  are  still  more  numerous  quotations  from 
other  authors;  but  even  when  disagreeing  with  them 
Mr.  Picton  does  not  give  us  any  suggestion  as  to  his 
own  opinion,  for  example,  of  the  Reichenau  wall- 
paintings.  There  is  no  clear  picture  of  the  various 
schools  and  styles  in  spite  of  the  great  diligence  with 
which  the  author  has  consulted  his  books  of  reference. 

Very  well  chosen  is  the  material  on  minor  arts  and 
the  excellent  illustrations  of  the  objects  discussed. 
But  the  text  is  rather  weak.  The  author  gives  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  various  opinions  on  the  origin  of 
the  Antependium  from  Basle.  This  has  been  thought 
to  be  the  product  of  the  workshops  of  Reichenau, 
Regensburg  or  Western  Germany  which  includes 
Lorraine  and  Burgundy.  It  seems  rather  odd  that  after 
describing  these  conflicting  opinions  he  can  say  no 
more  than  that  'in  view  of  these  debates  and  uncer- 
tainties it  is  perhaps  best,  in  this  case,  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  beauty  of  the  object  itself.'  So  with  the  Im- 
perial crown  at  Vienna,  the  doors  of  St.  Maria  im 
Kapitol  at  Cologne  and  the  bronze  equestrian  statuette 
of  Charles  the  Great. 

The  book  is  hardly  more  than  a  survey  of  the 
opinions  of  previous  writers  on  early  German  art,  but 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  author  has  taken  a  very 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  assembling  them  and  as  an 
indication  of  the  most  recent  research  this  work  will 
no  doubt  have  its  uses.  The  real  value  of  the  book  lies 
in  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  well-produced  illus- 
trations; they  are  carefully  chosen  and  grouped  by 
the  author,  who  seems  to  have  spared  no  trouble  in 
collecting  them  and  in  this  respect  ensuring  success  for 
his  book.— Y.H. 

HISTORIC  HERALDRY  OF  BRITAIN 
By  Anthony  R.  Wagner,  F.S.A.,  Portcullis  Pursuivant 
(London:  Oxford  University  Press.  18s.  net) 

SCHOLARLY  and  at  the  same  time  readable  books 
upon  heraldry  or  upon  some  aspect  of  that  vast 
subject  are  few  and  far  between,  and  there  is  always 
room  upon  the  antiquary's  shelves  for  a  new  one.  The 
greater  number  of  treatises  that  are  readily  accessible 
are  mere  compilations  of  ordinaries,  charges  and 
divisions,  and  the  would-be  student's  interest  dies  at 
birth  when  he  is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  having  to 
learn  a  new  language  before  he  can  read  and  under- 
stand the  blazoning  of  a  single  coat-of-arms;  for  the 
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jargon  of  the  Victorian  heralds  was  hut  little  more  in- 
telligible than  the  extravagant  hocus-pocus  of  their 
Tudor  and  Stewart  predecessors.  This  great  decorative 
art  is,  thanks  to  the  unflagging  efforts  of  a  few  enthu- 
siasts, yet  a  living  one.  The  dead  wood  of  useless  ver- 
biage that  had  accumulated  has  been  lopped  away  to 
leave  the  aged  trunk  still  straight  and  virile.  Heraldry, 
in  the  ages  before  it  became  an  abracadabra  save  to  the 
initiated  few,  before  it  was  robbed  of  its  dignity,  to 
become  the  hand-maid  of  the  coach-builder,  was  an 
open  book  that  all  might  read  whether  they  were 
lettered  or  unlettered.  There  was  nothing  mysterious 
about  this  mystery.  It  was  displayed  everywhere,  and 
its  import  was  understood  if  not  by  Piers  the  Plowman, 
at  least  by  every  apprentice  in  Cheapside.  Then  a 
great  public  figure  was  recognized  wherever  he  went 
by  his  banner,  his  tabard  and  the  livery  colours  and 
badges  of  his  servants.  Mr.  Wagner  has  then  thought 
well  to  teach  his  readers  the  craft  of  heraldry  as  it  was 
then  learned.  He  presents  them  with  splendid  names — 
those  that  every  schoolboy  knows,  from  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Wallace  and  Bruce  to  Cromwell,  Clive  and 
Nelson — and  identifies  them  with  their  coat-armour. 
His  book  is  thus  a  roll  of  arms  of  great  figures  that  have 
passed  in  heroic  or  in  tragic  roles  across  the  stage  of 
Britain's  history.  Thus  much  for  his  purpose  and  his 
method.  He  has,  too,  taken  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  perpetuate  the  shields  and  panels  prepared  under  his 
supervision  by  Mr.  Cecil  Thomas  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
Bayes  for  the  New  York  World's  Fair  of  1939.  One 
hundred  and  forty-two  escutcheons,  achievements  and 
panels  were  hung  in  the  British  Pavilion,  and  of  these 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  are  reproduced  in  this  book, 
some  in  colour. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  Historic 
Heraldry  is  merely  a  picture  book.  Every  coat  of  arms 
reproduced  or  described  has  been  reconstructed  after 
consultation  of  every  available  contemporary  source; 
chapter  and  verse  are  given  for  every  statement.  The 
author  draws  his  own  conclusions,  but  gives  his  reader 
the  opportunity  to  disagree  with  him  and  the  material 
on  which  to  found  his  objections.  Before  the  actual  roll 
of  arms  he  has  inserted  several  chapters  upon  the 
science  of  heraldry  in  its  various  aspects,  one  of  the 
most  important  being  upon  that  complicated  subject, 
Marshalling.  And  to  these  he  has  added  a  valuable 
bibliography  of  rolls  of  arms  both  printed  and  in 
manuscript,  known  and  unknown,  a  glossary  and  a 
most  careful  index. 

If  one  small  criticism  may  be  permitted,  it  seems  a 
pity  that  a  standard  fourteenth-century  shield  has  been 
used  for  all  the  arms  save  for  the  achievements.  There 
have  existed  many  graceful  shields  from  which  some 
half-dozen  might  have  been  selected  as  typical  of  the 
periods  to  which  the  various  groups  of  arms  belong. 
Their  use  would  have  helped  to  emphasize  the  passage 


of  the  centuries  without  in  any  way  spoiling  the  uni- 
formity of  the  array.  A  soldierly  outline  that  is  appro- 
priate to  the  arms  of  Aylmer  de  Valence  or  of  Sir  John 
Chandos  is  not  in  keeping  with  what  we  know  of  the 
JVesterni  Qjiirites  of  the  Tudors  or  of  the  Georgian 
politicians. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  day  Mr.  Wagner  may  see  his 
way  to  complete  this  invaluable  book  with  the  badges, 
crests  and  livery  colours  to  match  the  arms.— C.R.B. 

ENGLISH  PISTOLS  AND  REVOLVERS 

By  J.  N.  George 

(North  Carolina:  Small-Arms  Technical  Publishing 
Co.;  London:  Thomas  Bland  and  Co.  17s.  6d.  net. 
Illustrated) 

MR.  GEORGE  is  both  a  keen  collector  of  English 
hand  fire-arms  and  an  indefatigable  and  dis- 
criminating student  of  the  literature  of  his  subject. 
His  knowledge  is  both  practical  and  theoretical,  for  he 
has  tested  and  used  every  weapon  in  his  collection.  His 
pages  afford  ample  proof  that  he  has  read  widely  in  the 
standard  works  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  that  he 
has  explored  a  great  number  of  the  more  out  of  the  way 
sources  in  the  shape  of  diaries,  letters  and  memoirs. 
From  these  he  quotes  frequently  and  with  full  under- 
standing of  the  significance  of  his  excerpts.  His  care  and 
veracity  are  never  for  a  moment  in  doubt ;  but  it  is  most 
annoying  that  he  gives  no  single  reference;  this  other- 
wise admirable  book  is  entirely  undocumented.  To  add 
to  this  offence,  it  is  without  either  a  bibliography  or  an 
index.  In  the  reviewer's  case  it  took  three  months  to 
turn  out  a  workable  index  and  partially  to  document 
the  author's  references. 

Mr.  George  limits  his  early  investigations  to  the 
Seventeenth  Century  for  the  excellent  reason  that  there 
exist  no  known  English  pistols  of  an  earlier  date.  But 
his  introductory  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the 
locks  and  their  mechanisms  common  to  both  arque- 
buses and  muskets  and  to  pistols.  Each  in  turn,  the 
wheel-lock,  snaphaunce-lock,  the  dog-lock,  and  the 
flint-lock,  are  carefully  studied,  their  faults  and  good 
points,  their  relative  reliability  examined  and  illus- 
trated. He  has  much  to  say  on  matters  of  loading  and 
priming,  and  he  includes  some  valuable  notes  on  early 
cartridges  and  the  rate  of  fire.  Some  pages  are  devoted 
to  what  were  known  as  screw-pistols,  and  the  advan- 
tages which  they  possessed  in  certain  circumstances 
over  the  ordinary  muzzle-loading  weapons.  Their  sup- 
erior accuracy  is  unquestionable,  but  they  were  useless 
as  a  military  weapon ;  they  took  too  long  to  load,  an 
operation  which  was  almost  impossible  on  horseback. 

His  later  chapters  on  Forsyth's  great  invention,  and 
on  the  attempts  of  others  to  achieve  the  same  end,  on 
duelling  pistols,  and  lastly  on  revolvers,  are  of  greater 
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interest  to  the  technical  expert  than  to  the  collector  of 
fire-arms.  Mechanical  perfection  was  the  aim  of  the 
makers  of  these  weapons,  and  their  success  resulted 
in  the  elimination  of  every  graceful  line. 

The  illustrations  are  either  half-tones,  which  are  in 
the  majority  of  cases  too  small  and  indistinct,  or  line 
blocks,  which  are  in  every  way  excellent. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  second  edition  of  this  excellent 
book  will  soon  be  called  for,  when  an  opportunity  will 
occur  for  the  remedying  of  those  short-comings  pre- 
viously noticed,  and  the  addition  of  a  list  of  English- 
born  or  domiciled  gunsmiths. — C.R.B. 

A  PAINTER'S  PILGRIMAGE 
By  A.  S.  Hartrick,  R.W.S. 
(Cambridge  University  Press.    15s.  net) 

THE  word  pilgrimage  is  not  a  little  hackneyed  and 
misused.  Some  of  those  who  would  profess  to  be 
pilgrims  might  better  be  described  as  gate-crashers  at 
the  shrine  of  beauty ;  but  in  Mr.  Hartrick's  case  we 
have  the  word  that  fits  the  temperament  and  experi- 
ence of  this  writer  and  artist. 

I  found  myself  comparing  the  even  tenour  of  his 
long  life  with  the  turbulent  course  of  certain  of  the 
painters  whom  he  has  known — Van  Gogh,  Gauguin, 
Whistler,  Pennell,  Toulouse-Lautrec  and  Conder — 
and  wondering  what  is  the  mystic  cause  that  makes 
one  painter  a  tragic  and  pitiable  spectacle  while 
another  is  allowed  to  accumulate  the  years  with  an 
increasing  harvest  of  wisdom  and  achievement.  The 
disordered  ones  are  men  of  genius,  so  say  the  apolo- 
gists of  sensational  behaviour.  But  what  about  Con- 
stable, Velazquez,  Titian,  Peter  de  Wint,  Sargent,  all 
of  whom  were  masters  of  life  as  they  were  of  art? 
Perhaps  vanity  and  intolerance  have  wrecked  the 
peace  of  mind  of  the  unhappy  ones. 

Mr.  Hartrick  has  enjoyed  his  distinguished  and 
enviable  career  as  an  artist  precisely  because  of  an 
equable  and  generous  spirit,  always  adapting  him- 
self with  felicity  to  time,  place  and  circumstance.  At 
Pont  Aven  in  youth,  with  some  of  the  fauves,  as  a 
student  in  Paris,  as  an  illustrator  in  London  of  the 
'nineties,  and  in  the  Cotswolds,  Mr.  Hartrick  has 
always  been  an  observateur  also.  His  only  prejudice  is 
the  one  that  matters  to  an  artist,  a  love  of  nature  and 
a  desire  to  understand  and  interpret  her. 

With  these  qualities  it  is  not  surprising  that  his 
'pilgrimage'  arouses  a  sympathetic  response,  so  full  is 
it  of  authentic  and  genial  reminiscence.  Mr.  Hartrick 
throws  new  light  on  several  strange  figures,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  renew  our  acquaintance  with  various 
societies  and  movements,  the  Glasgow  School,  the 
Chelsea  Arts  Club,  the  International  Society  of 
Painters,  Sculptors  and  Gravers — with  all  of  which 


Mr.  Hartrick  deals  in  a  brief  but  illuminating  way. 
We  breathe  again  in  his  serene  pages  the  atmosphere 
of  a  world  that  lived  and  loved  before  the  totalitarian 
pestilence.  A  charming  book  and  one  essentially  for 
an  artist's  library. — A.B. 

SINCE  FIFTY:  MEN  AND  MEMORIES, 
1922-1938 

Recollections  of  Sir  William  Rothenstein 

(London:- Faber  &  Faber.  21s.  net.  Illustrated) 

SIR  WILLIAM  ROTHENSTEIN'S  two  earlier 
books  of  Men  and  Memories  caused  one  to  marvel  at 
the  number  of  people  he  had  known  and  the  wealth 
of  material  he  had  got  together.  In  the  hasty,  laconic 
and  disrupted  period  he  now  surveys,  the  wealth  is 
somewhat  less,  though  his  attention  to  detail  and  his 
care  in  documentation  are  as  admirable  as  ever.  There 
are  many  interesting  glimpses  of  old  friends,  poets, 
philosophers,  of  Max  Beerbohm  with  an  ever  growing 
fastidiousness,  Yeats  in  philosophic  mood,  Sickert  gay 
and  witty;  though  direct  contact  with  the  more 
characteristically  'post-war'  world  is  not  so  obvious. 
Such  passages,  however,  as  his  analysis  of  T.  E.  Law- 
rence with  his  queer  modesty  and  self-frustration,  or  his 
description  of  a  visit  to  Stanley  Spencer,  at  work  on 
The  Resurrection,  stand  out  and  one  would  have  liked 
more  of  them.  The  period  has  been  at  fault.  For  one 
reason  or  another  the  old  happy  freemasonry  between 
men  of  art  no  longer  exists,  and  it  is  evident  that  Sir 
William,  in  spite  of  his  constant  interest  in  the  work  of 
younger  men  and  his  wish  to  encourage  English  art, 
has  looked  in  vain  for  that  former  communion.  It  is 
natural  that  he  should  criticize  some  of  the  tendencies 
that  have  produced  this  result;  but  his  criticism  is 
tolerant,  cultured  and  full  of  good  sense.  His  reflec- 
tions on  art  are  a  valuable  part  of  his  book.  The  plea 
he  makes  for  'painting  or  drawing  with  other  aims 
beside  that  of  pure  beauty,  representative  or  imagina- 
tive or  informing'  is  entirely  in  place.  Reproductions  of 
a  number  of  the  author's  portrait  drawings  enhance 
the  book.— W.G. 

PRINT  PRICES  CURRENT,  VOL.  XXI- 
1938-39.  Compiled  and  published  by  Messrs.  F. 
L.  and  E.  L.  Wilder  from  their  address,  170,  High 
Road,  Woodford  Wells,  Essex,  this  extraordinarily  use- 
ful manual  chronicles  the  entire  mass  of  engravings, 
etchings  and  Baxter  prints  sold  by  auction  in  Great 
Britain  and  America,  between  October  1938  and 
August  1939  (inclusive).  Each  item  is  annotated  with 
the  date  of  sale,  price  realized  and  its  quality  and 
condition.  The  price  is  42s.  The  twenty-one  published 
volumes  span  exactly  the  years  of  peace  between  the 
two  great  European  wars. 
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THE  ARTHUR  GILBEY 
ANGLING  COLLECTION 

IN  June  1915,  ten  months  after  the  last  war  had 
broken  out,  Christie's  sold  the  late  Sir  Walter 
Gilbey's  celebrated  collection  of  sporting  pictures 
and  books.  Now,  after  six  months  of  the  present  war, 
the  same  auctioneers  announce  that  on  April  25th, 
26th  and  29th,  they  will  offer  the  equally  celebrated 
collection  formed  by  his  second  son,  the  late  Mr. 
Arthur  N.  Gilbey,  of  Folly  Farm,  Sulhampstead, 
Berkshire. 

Mr.  Gilbey  inherited  his  father's  flair  for  collecting; 
but,  whereas  Sir  Walter's  love  was  the  horse,  the  fish- 
ing-rod held  supreme  fascination  for  his  son.  Beginning 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  the  market  was 
more  plentifully  supplied  than  of  recent  years,  Mr. 
Gilbey,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis,  was  able  to  get 
together  what  is  probably  the  most  important  collec- 
tion of  angling  pictures,  drawings,  prints  and  books  in 
existence.  The  first  of  the  pictures  to  attract  attention  is 
the  characteristic  Arthur  Devis  portrait  group  of  the 
Swaine  Family,  of  Laverington  Hall,  Isle  of  Ely,  signed  and 
dated  1 749,  which  was  shown  at  the  Exhibition  of 
British  Art,  Burlington  House,  six  years  ago.  Of  the 


eleven  works  by  James  Pollard,  special  note  should  be 
made  of Fly  Fishing  at  Tottenham  Mills  and  Trolling  for 
Pike  on  the  River  Lea,  each  signed  and  dated  1 83 1 ,  and 
mentioned  in  Sir  Walter  Gilbey's  Animal  Painters.  A 
Fishing  Party  at  Harleyford-on-Thames  is  of  interest  be- 
cause the  landscape  is  reputed  to  be  by  'John  Camden,' 
of  whom  nothing  appears  to  be  known,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  this  is  an  assumed  name  of  Joseph 
Farington ;  the  figures  are  by  James  Wales.  Other  an- 
gling pictures  singled  out  for  illustration  in  Christie's 
catalogue  include  Pike  Fishing  on  the  Avon  at  Fording- 
bridge,  by  Henry  Aiken;  An  Angler  Trolling  for  Pike  in  a 
winding  stream,  by  Samuel  Aiken;  Trout  Fishing,  by 
James  Bateman ;  Pike  Fishing,  by  William  Jones ;  Anglers 
Packing  Up,  by  Philip  Reinagle,  a  study  for  the  picture 
engraved  in  aquatint  by  Hassall  and  Nicholls;  and  a 
'conversation  piece,'  by  Edward  Smith  of  Fowey. 
There  are,  too,  numerous  angling  drawings  by  Samuel 
Howitt,  J.  F.  Lewis,  Thomas  Rowlandson,  T.  H. 
Shepherd,  Francis  Wheatley,  Richard  Westall  and 
others  in  this  rich  and  varied  collection. 

Mr.  Gilbey  also  had  a  passion  for  the  water-colours 
of  the  English  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth-century 
schools,  and  one  wonders  whether  the  fifteen  magnifi- 
cent examples  of  William  Hamilton's  charming  chil- 


THE  SWAINE  FAMILY  ANGLING  :  PAINTING  BY  ARTHUR  DEVIS  :  IN  THE  ARTHUR  N.  GILBEY  COLLECTION  OF  FISHING 
PICTURES,  DRAWINGS,  PRINTS  AND  BOOKS  TO  BE  OFFERED  FOR  SALE  AT  CHRISTIE'S  ON  APRIL  25TH,  26TH  AND  29TH 
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TROLLING  FOR  PIKE  IN  THE  RIVER  LEA  :  BY  JAMES  POLLARD  :  SIGNED  &  DATED 
1831    :  ARTHUR   N.   GILBEY    COLLECTION,    OFFERED    AT    CHRISTIE'S    IN  APRIL 


dren  subjects,  made  notable  by  the  coloured  engrav- 
ings of  Gaugain  and  his  contemporaries,  and  the  forty 
excellent  Wheatleys  could  be  matched  in  any  other 
private  collection.  Other  drawings  worthy  of  mention 
include  John  Downman's  Duchess  of  Rutland,  wife  of  the 
fourth  duke;  The  Terrace  at  Richmond,  1772,  by  S.  H. 
Grimm ;  a  pair  of  pastels,  Mrs.  Bradyll  and  Mrs.  Wilbra- 
ham,  by  Hoppner;  St.  James's  Park:  Summer,  and  Hyde 
Park:  Winter,  by  J.  C.  Ibbetson ;  Hertford  Market  Place  on 
a  Market  Day,  by  T.  Rowlandson ;  The  Spread  Eagle  Inn, 
Mil  I  hank,  by  Paul  Sandby;  and  an  enamel  painting  on 
porcelain,  Partridge  Shooting,  by  George  Stubbs,  signed 
and  dated  1 781 . 


THE  GILBEY  LIBRARY 

PRIDE  of  place  in  this  section  must  be  given  to  the 
celebrated  Ashburnham  set  of  the  first  five  edi- 
tions of  Izaac  Walton's  Compleat  Angler,  1653- 1676,  in 
the  original  bindings  as  issued  by  the  publisher.  This 
was  at  one  time  in  the  library  of  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Cotton, 
and  ran  up  to  £800  in  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham  sale  at 
Sotheby's  in  1898.  Another  rarity  is  the  little  Dutch 
Boecken,  printed  by  Govaert  Bac,  of  Antwerp,  for 
Mathias  van  der  Goes  about  1 490.  This  is  the  only  copy 
known  of  the  first  original  publication  on  fishing  (apart 
from  the  Latin  translation  of  Oppian's  poem  issued  in 
.■478),  and  realized  £900  in  the  Alfred  Denison  sale  in 
1933.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  maxims  for  catching  birds 
and  fish,  and  is  no  doubt  the  original  version  of  the 
receipts  printed  in  the  rare  French  Livret  Nouveau  and 


the  German  Die  Kunst  wie  man  Jisch,  each 
published  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  and 
included  in  the  Gilbey  catalogue.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  there  are  several  editions 
of  Dame  Juliana  Berners'  works;  first 
editions  of  The  Secrets  of  Angling,  by  John 
Dennys,  161 3;  A  Booke  of  Angling,  by 
Samuel  Gardiner,  1606;  Leonard  Mas- 
call's  A  Booke  of  Fishing,  1 590,  and  Cer- 
taine  Experiments  Concerning  Fish  and 
Fruite,  1600. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  most  of  their 
partners  on  war  service,  Christie's  in- 
form us  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  rearrange  the  board  of  directors.  Ac- 
cordingly Colonel  John  Gretton  and 
Mr.  R.  W.  Lloyd  have  been  appointed. 
Colonel  Gretton  is  the  father-in-law  of 
Sir  Henry  Floyd,  who  has  been  a  part- 
ner for  several  years,  but  is  now  on 
active  service  in  France.  Mr.  Lloyd  is 
well  known  in  the  City,  also  as  a  former 
Alpine  climber  and  as  the  owner  of  the 
finest  collection  of  Turner  drawings  and 
Swiss  aquatints  in  private  hands. 


EUMORFOPOULOS  TREASURES 

SOTHEBY'S  announce  that  they  have  been  in- 
structed by  Mrs.  Eumorfopoulos  and  the  executors 
to  sell,  in  the  present  season,  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  collection  of  Chinese,  Near  Eastern  and  European 
works  of  art,  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Eumoi  fo- 
poulos.  There  will  be  at  least  three  sales,  and  the  first, 
of  Chinese  ceramics  and  works  of  art,  which  will  occupy 
four  days,  begins  on  May  28th.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
in  1935  the  late  collector  allowed  the  greater  part  of  his 
collection  to  be  bought  for  the  British  and  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museums  at  a  price  much  below  its  market 
value.  Nevertheless,  the  sales  at  Sotheby's  will  pro\  e  to 
be  the  most  important  of  their  kind  held  in  recent  years. 
The  Chinese  section  will  include  rare  examples  of  the 
Sung  Dynasty  (a.d.  960-1279) — notably  a  very  fineju 
yao  bottle,  and  a  remarkable  series  of  Chi'm  wares, 
early  porcelains  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  and  beauti- 
fully coloured  Ming  pieces;  as  well  as  self-colour  and 
famille-verte  specimens  of  the  reign  of  K'ang  Hsi. 
There  are,  too,  Chinese  and  Khmer  sculptures,  archaic 
bronzes,  jade  and  other  carvings,  and  gold  treasure 
from  the  tomb  of  the  Ming  Emperor  Hsiian  Te 
(1426-1435). 

The  Persian  and  Islamic  collection  contains  many 
superb  Persian  pottery  dishes  and  bowls,  rare  Arab  and 
Syrian  enamelled  glass  bowls,  beakers  and  a  mosque 
lamp ;  also  a  comprehensive  series  of  early  Islamic  glass 
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and  bronze  vessels.  Among  the  European  works  of  art  arc  Italian 
sculptures  and  needlework,  Venetian  glass  dishes  and  goblets, 
Limoges  champleve  enamels,  mediaeval  bronzes,  a  rare  St.  Por- 
chaire  faience  cup,  Palissy  figures,  and  a  Medici  porcelain  plate. 
Modern  art  is  also  represented  by  paintings,  sculptures  and  pottery. 

RECENT  SALES— PICTURES 

FOR  their  first  picture  sale  of  the  year  Christie's  had  catalogued, 
on  February  1 6th,  old  and  modern  works,  the  property  of 
Captain  Robert  B.  Brassey,  the  late  Mrs.  Edith  M.  Mackenzie 
and  others;  and  considering  the  speculative  nature  of  the  147  lots 
offered  and  the  present  state  of  the  art  world,  the  total  recorded, 
£4,302,  was  most  encouraging.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
pictures  would  have  brought  as  much  in  pre-war  days.  The  top 
price  of  the  session,  £430  10s.,  was  given  for  a  portrait  of  General 
Rainsford,  in  scarlet  military  coat  with  black  facings  and  white- 
vest,  attributed  to  Reynolds.  This  belonged  to  the  late  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie. Captain  Brassey's  pictures,  sold  because  of  the  termination 
of  the  lease  of  29,  Berkeley  Square,  W.,  included  a  small  panel 
The  Fortune  Teller,  by  Ph.  Wouwerman,  signed  with  monogram, 
which  changed  hands  at  £315;  a  small  Van  Goyen  panel,  The 
Mouth  of  a  River,  signed  and  dated  1646,  £273  (both  illustrated 
last  month);  Men-o^-War  off  the  Coast,  with  stranded  fishing-boat  and 
row-boat  in  the  foreground,  by  W.  Van  de  Velde,  signed  with  initials, 
£231 ;  two  small  W.  Van  Mieris  panels,  The  Fish  Stall  and  The 
Fish  Girl,  £147;  Les  Vedettes,  by  Adolf  Schreyer,  1863,  £304  10s. ; 
A  Road  across  the  Common,  by  Patrick  Nasmyth,  1830,  £94  ios.; 
and  Spanish  Muleteers  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  1857, 
£147.  From  other  sources  came  Westminster  Bridge  from  the  River, 
with  St.  Stephen  s  Hall  and  Abbey,  attributed  to  Scott,  which  made 
£94  1  os. ;  a  river  scene,  with  church  and  other  buildings,  by 
Wouter  Knyff,  £78  15s.;  a  woody  river  scene,  with  a  man  in  a 
punt,  by  J.  S.  Ruisdael,  £99  15s.;  and  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Downman 
{nee  Hunter),  by  Angelica  Kauffmann,  £157  ios.  There  was  also  a 
successful  sale  at  Sotheby's  on  March  6th,  when  £2,101  was 
realized  for  a  collection  of  moderate  works  made  up  from  various 
properties.  A  pair  of  sporting  subjects,  by  S.  Aiken,  Breaking  Cover 
and  In  Full  Cry,  in  somewhat  dirty  condition,  sold  for  £290  (the 
pictures  have  now  cleaned  up  beautifully) ;  a  pair  of  views  of  the 
Temple  Gardens,  one  looking  towards  Westminster  Bridge,  the 
other  towards  St.  Paul's,  ascribed  to  Canaletto,  £100;  a  classical 
betrothal  scene,  by  an  unknown  artist  of  the  Rembrandt  school, 
£260;  a  half-length  figure  of  a  girl  smiling,  attributed  to  Greuze, 
£84;  and  a  pen  and  sepia  wash  drawing  of  The  Genii  of  Victory  and 
Fame,  by  G.  B.  Tiepolo,  £155.  This  drawing  was  one  of  several  by 
the  same  master  exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  Ex- 
hibition of  Venetian  Painting  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  191 1. 

FURNITURE,  ART  OBJECTS,  ETC. 

IN  a  sale  of  silver  at  Christie's  on  February  28th,  a  plain  cir- 
cular bowl,  on  circular  moulded  foot,  1728,  probably  by  Ed- 
ward Cornock  (9  oz.  6  dwt.),  fetched  60s.  per  oz.;  a  bullet-shaped 


lea-pot,  on  circular  moulded  foot  with 
faceted  spout  and  plain  detachable  cover, 
by  Christopher  Gerrard,  1720  (12  oz.),  100s. ; 
a  plain  circular  tazza,  engraved  with  a 
coal-of-arms,  by  Henry  Jay,  1720(230/..  4 
dwt.),  40s.;  a  two-handled  oval  tea-tray, 
also  engraved  with  acoat-of-arms,  by  Joseph 
Heriol,  1796  (87  oz.  2  dwt.),  22s.;  and  four 
table  candlesticks,  each  on  square  base  and 
engraved  with  a  crest,  by  John  Cafe,  1 755 
(94  oz.  5  dwt.),  1 6s.  6d.  On  the  following 
day,  a  Sheraton  mahogany  commode,  of 
serpentine  shape,  supported  on  short  curved 
legs,  sold  for  £136  ios.;  a  Louis  XV  mar- 
quetry toilet  table,  the  top  inlaid  with 
figures  in  a  landscape,  stamped  L.  Boudin, 
24  inches  wide,  £378;  two  pairs  of  George 
I  lacquer  corner  cabinets,  each  with  mirror- 
panelled  doors  and  decorated  with  Chinese 
figures,  buildings,  landscapes  and  birds  in 
colours  on  a  black  ground,  £315;  and  a 
wing  armchair,  with  high  shaped  back  and 
scroll  arms  supported  on  walnut  cabriole 
legs  terminating  in  scroll  feet,  £63.  On 
March  14th,  a  set  of  four  Chinese  Chip- 
pendale mirror  pictures,  the  panels  painted 
with  pastoral  scenes  in  river  landscapes, 
enclosed  in  gilt-wood  frames  modelled  as 
bamboo  at  the  sides,  brought  £168;  a  set 
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of  five  panels  of  Aubusson  tapestry,  woven  with  cen- 
tral medallions  depicting  country  sports  after  Huet, 
£273;  a  pair  from  the  same  factory,  worked  with 
The  Swing  and  Blindmans  Buff,  £1 73  5s. ;  and  a  pair  of 
Adam  mahogany  urns  and  pedestals,  £52  10s. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  March  7th,  a  silver  bullet-shaped 
tea-pot,  with  short  straight-sided  spout  and  flat  cover, 
ivory  knop  and  handle  and  engraved  on  the  underside 
with  an  inscription  in  French,  by  Joseph  Fainell,  1 720 
(all  in  18  oz.  15  dwt.),  sold  'all  at'  for  £182;  a  square 
waiter,  on  four  bracket  feet,  by  Paul  Lamerie,  1 725,  £46. 


FOSTER'S 

IN  last  month's  issue  reference  was  made  to  the  clos- 
ing down  of  the  old-established  Pall  Mall  firm  of 
Foster's,  and  that  two  of  the  partners,  Mr.  Walter 
Foster  and  Mr.  John  Foster,  had  joined  Mr.  L.  C. 
Robinson  in  the  reopening  of  Willis's  Rooms  in  King 
Street,  St.  James's.  Through  lack  of  space  we  had  to 
omit  the  following  brief  note  on  the  history  of  Foster's. 
The  story  goes  back  to  1810,  when  Mr.  William  Robert 
Foster  opened  premises  in  Little  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
from  which  he  shortly  afterwards  moved  to  Greek 
Street,  Soho  Square.  Other  members  of  the  family  then 
joined,  and  in  1838  we  find  them  housed  in  54,  Pall 
Mall,  where  they  remained  until  the  recent  closing. 
Their  first  notable  sale  was  that  of  the  pictures, 
sketches  and  studies  of  Constable  remaining  in  his 
studio  after  his  death  in  1837.  This  took  place  on  May 
15th,  1838,  and  the  total  realized  was  about  £2,600. 
His  View  on  the  Stour:  Horse  on  a  Barge,  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  181 9,  fetched  the  top  price,  £157; 
while  £131  5s.  was  paid  for  The  Lock,  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  in  1824 — in  the  same  rooms,  on  February 
15th,  1855,  this  changed  hands  at  £903.  Another  im- 
portant sale  was  that  of  the  contents  of  Brocket  Hall, 
the  Hertfordshire  residence  of  the  late  Admiral  Lord 
Walter  Talbot  Kerr.  In  this  dispersal,  which  took  place 
on  March  7th,  1923,  and  five  following  days,  a  pair  of 
Louis  XVI  commodes,  by  Carlin,  brought  £15,435; 
and  £6,821  was  given  for  Reynolds's  equestrian  por- 
trait of  George  IV  when  Prince  of  Wales. 


GIFTS  FOR  RED  CROSS  SALE 

WE  have  received  from  the  Red  Cross  Sale  Com- 
mittee a  further  list  of  collectors  who  have  con- 
tributed some  of  their  treasures  to  be  sold  at  Christie's 
from  June  1  o,  in  aid  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Red  Cross  and 
St.  John  Fund.  From  the  Duke  of  Kent  comes  a  porce- 
lain dessert  service,  while  the  Duke  of  Connaught  and 
Lady  Patricia  Ramsay  have  each  sent  an  antique 
Japanese  bowl  on  stand.  Lord  Bearsted  has  presented  a 


panel  portrait  of  a  young  man,  by  Conrad  Faber ;  Lord 
Fairhaven,  a  large  picture  of  Eton  College,  by  an  un- 
known fifteenth-century  artist;  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ronald 
Greville,  a  diamond  and  black  enamel  flexible  brace- 
let; C.  H.  St.  John  Hornby,  an  edition  of  Tacitus  and  a 
fifteenth-century  Italian  manuscript;  Lady  Schuster, 
two  Capo  di  Monte  figures;  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens,  his 
original  drawing  of  The  Cenotaph;  Sir  Edward  Duck- 
worth, a  six-piece  tea-service,  presented  by  Queen 
Victoria  to  Canon  Duckworth  in  1870;  Viscountess 
Byng  of  Vimy,  a  jewelled  clock  and  a  pair  of  vases ;  Lord 
Tredegar,  a"  vellum  document  signed  by  Mary  I  of 
England;  Mrs.  Reginald  McKenna,  a  gold  and  tur- 
quoise set,  in  leather  case,  consisting  of  a  necklace,  two 
bracelets  and  three  brooches ;  Lord  Herbert  Harvey,  a 
solitaire  diamond  pin ;  Miss  Violet  Sackville-West ,  the 
manuscript  of  her  The  Edwardi arts ;  and  Lord  Cromer, a 
set  of  Shakespeare's  works.  Books  have  also  been  sent 
by  Lady  Plender  and  Lord  Mersey;  pictures  and  etch- 
ings by  Lord  Ebbisham,  Lord  Plender,  and  Sir  R.  S. 
Meiklejohn;  and  autograph  letters  by  Lord  Rennell 
and  Lady  Holland;  and  some  jewellery  has  been  pre- 
sented by  Lord  Bledisloe.  All  gifts  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Red  Cross  Sale  Committee,  Gloucester  House, 
149,  Park  Lane,  London,  W.  1. 
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EARLY    FLEMISH  TAPESTRIES 

IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH 

HEARST,  ESQ. 

EDITORIAL  NOTE  BASED  ON  AN  ANALYSIS  BY  DR.  PHYLLIS  ACKERMAN 


THE  collection  of  Flemish  Gothic  tapes- 
tries brought  together  by  Mr.  William 
Randolph  Hearst  depicts  an  astonish- 
ing number  of  subjects  from  the  early  period, 
particularly  from  the  looms  of  the  Brussels 
guild.  Without  attempting  a  complete  record 
of  every  panel  in  this  remarkable  collection, 
twenty  great  examples  of  the  period  up  to 
1525  can  be  enumerated,  while  there  are  fif- 
teen of  only  slightly  later  date  which  preserve 
their  predominantly  Gothic  character  while 
making  use  of  Renaissance  subject-matter. 
Some  of  these  later  subjects,  a  series  of  Seasons 
and  four  Triumphs  based  on  Petrarch,  are  by 
the  same  designers,  familiar  through  their 
earlier  work  in  the  pure  Gothic  idiom. 


In  the  earlier  group  are  five  items  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo, 
including  a  magnificent  Credo  of  about  1510- 
1 520,  illustrating  seven  articles  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  beginning  with  the  line  'suffered  under 
Pontius  Pilate.'  Four  more  illustrating  the 
Redemption  of  Man  are  also  from  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  Toledo  Cathedral.  Associated  with 
the  latter  in  regard  to  subject-matter,  de- 
signers and  place  of  origin,  is  a  pair  of  panels 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick and  Alba,  and  a  single  hanging  from  the 
collection  of  Count  Gregory  Stroganoff  in 
Rome.  These  seven  tapestries  present  six  sub- 
jects taken  from  fifteenth-century  mystery 
and  morality  plays,  of  which  it  is  thought 


THE  CREATION  .  ONE  OF  A  SERIES  OF  FOUR  PANELS  REPRESENTING  THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  REDEMPTION  OF  MAN  :  FROM  THE 
TREASURY  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  TOLEDO  :  IN  THE  CENTRE  THE  TRINITY  IS  SYMBOLIZED  BY  THREE  KINGS  :  BRUSSELS,  C.  1510 
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THE  FALL  OF  MAN;  WITH  A  PROMISE  OF  REDEMPTION  :  FROM  THE  CATHEDRAL  OE  TOLEDO  :  DESIGNER,  JEAN  CAMP  THE  YOUNGER 


Son  shows  the  early  type  of  compact  grouping 
of  figures  with  passages  of  millefleurs  between. 
This  is  a  Brussels  work  of  about  1510,  the  de- 
signer being  Philip  van  Loevan,  who  was 
accepted  in  the  Antwerp  Guild  of  St.  Luke 
in  the  year  1494. 

A  later  treatment  of  the  Redemption  theme, 
shorn  of  dogma  and  developed  in  the  spirit  of 
a  moral  allegory,  is  found  in  a  series  of  four 
great  panels  from  the  Cathedral  of  Palencia  in 
which  not  only  the  subject-matter  is  some- 
what different  but  the  treatment  shows 
further  development.  There  is  a  new  unifica- 
tion of  design.  The  isolated  groups,  which  still 
preserve  their  identity,  however,  are  brought 
together  through  a  subtle  relationship  of 
diagonals  and  rhythmic  lines,  with  spottings 
of  colour  in  certain  repetitions,  particularly 
of  reds  and  blues,  producing  an  effect  akin  to 
the  orchestration  of  music.  This  magnificent 
series  of  Redemption  themes  was  originally 
brought  to  Spain  by  Bishop  Juan  Fonseca, 
who  was  sent  to  the  Netherlands  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  to  arrange  a  marriage  with  the 
House  of  Burgundy.  They  are  a  decade  or 
more  later  than  the  Redemption  theme  as 
treated  in  the  Toledo  tapestries. 


there  were  originally  twelve.  Eight  of  these 
are  known  to-day  through  some  twenty-five 
panels  in  the  great  collections  of  the  world, 
and  of  these  eight,  six  are  in  the  Hearst  collec- 
tion. A  seventh  panel  repeats  the  Resurrection 
in  condensed  form. 

Also  of  the  early  period,  probably  before 
1 5 10,  is  a  series  of  four  panels  of  Brussels 
origin  which  belonged  to  Baron  d'Hunolstein 
in  Paris.  These  present  the  theme  of  man's  lot 
in  life  under  the  opposing  influence  of  the 
Vices  and  Virtues,  along  with  pertinent  Old 
Testament  incidents,  the  various  scenes  being 
set  within  Gothic  colonettes  after  the  manner 
of  the  frames  of  an  altar  polyptych.  A  rare 
Antwerp  panel  of  about  1525  shows  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  two  Franciscan  Saints,  and  is  one  of 
a  pair  from  the  Lefortier  collection,  of  which 
the  companion  panel  went  to  the  Macomber 
collection  in  Boston.  The  large  panel  illustrat- 
ing five  scenes  from  a  mediaeval  Roman  de 
Troie,  woven  in  Brussels  about  1525,  was  form- 
erly in  the  Morgan  collection.  Another  Brus- 
sels panel  from  the  same  source  is  an  Ecce 
Homo,  showing,  in  addition  to  this  main  theme, 
four  other  stages  of  the  Passion.  A  Brussels 
pair  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Prodigal 
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With  these,  the  earliest  classification  ends. 
The  majority  of  the  designs  originated  in 
Brussels,  and  the  greater  number  may  be 
traced  to  the  cartoons  of  the  famous  family 
designers  Can,  or  Camp.  As  analysed  by  Dr. 
Phyllis  Ackerman,  the  Hearst  tapestries  show 
the  work  of  the  earlier  Jean  in  the  Hunolstein 
set.  A  large  number  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
second  Jean — the  Toledo  Redemption  series 
and  their  companions  from  the  Berwick  and 
Alba  and  Stroganoff  collections,  as  well  as  the 
Credo  from  Toledo,  the  Palencia  group  and  the 
Morgan  Roman  de  Troie.  The  Prodigal  Son 
tapestries  are  the  work  of  Philip  van  Loevan, 
and  the  Franciscan  panel  by  a  member  of  the 
Thonis  family,  probably  Martin  or  Merten. 


With  the  exception  of  the  Franciscan  subject, 
which  was  woven  in  Antwerp,  all  originated 
in  Brussels,  so  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this 
collection  is  an  astonishingly  rich  record  of  a 
great  centre  of  Gothic  art  in  its  most  dis- 
tinguished period. 

Illustrated  here  is  a  detail  from  one  of  the 
four  former  Hunolstein  panels  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  central  theme,  Fortitudo;  the 
other  three,  in  the  same  fashion,  are  known  as 
Ira,  Superbia  and  Caritas.  The  multiplicity  of 
incident,  which  makes  these  panels  so  stirring 
a  sight,  is  seen  with  difficulty  in  a  reproduc- 
tion, and  for  that  reason  some  of  the  tapestries 
are  shown  here  only  in  detail.  The  centre 
represents  Fortitudo  enthroned  with  attendant 


DETAIL  FROM  THE  CRUCIFIXION  WITH  BATTLE  OF  VIRTUES  AND  VICES  :  FROM  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  TOLEDO  :  BRUSSELS,  C.  1510 
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Virtues,  while  the  adjoining  scenes  show  that 
the  struggle  of  the  Virtues  on  behalf  of  Man 
may  be  successful,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Accidia  (Indolence)  still  holds  court  at  which 
Man  pays  homage.  A  scene  from  the  life  of 
Samuel  at  the  upper  left  corner  of  this  tapestry 
is  a  reference  to  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  effects  of  Gula  (Gluttony)  is  illustrated  by 
the  story  of  Esau  and  Jacob.  In  still  another 
scene  Avaricia  holds  court.  Heroic  representa- 
tives of  courage  from  pagan,  Christian  and 


By  a  patient  study  of  these  baffling  clues,  and 
a  comparison  with  guild  records,  the  identity 
of  some  of  the  designers  is  gradually  being 
established. 

Illustrated  here  from  the  Toledo  series  are 
The  Creation,  The  Fall  and  Promise  of  the  Redemp- 
tion and  a  detail  of  The  Crucifixion  with  the  battle 
of  Virtues  and  Vices.  In  the  first  of  these,  the 
opening  lines  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  are  repre- 
sented by  eight  scenes  in  which  the  Trinity  is 
symbolized  in  the  customary  way  by  the  same 
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I  III  CD.WKKSION  OF  THE  VICES  IIY  THE  V1RTCES  :  FROM  A  SERIES  OF  FOUR  PANELS  FROM  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  PALENCIA 
DEPICTING   A   MORALITY  DRAMA  OF  THE  REDEMPTION  :  BRUSSELS,  CIRCA   1525  :  THE  DESIGNER  IS  JEAN  CAMP  THE  YOUNGER 


the  Old  Testament  period,  Hercules,  Charle- 
magne and  David,  are  shown  in  the  centre 
foreground.  This  set  is  assigned  on  stylistic 
grounds  to  the  elder  Jean  de  Camp  as  de- 
signer, although  it  contains  no  signatory  in- 
scriptions. These  signatures,  which  generally 
appear  on  the  edging  of  draperies,  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  kind  of  primitive  code,  the  names 
being  usually  treated  phonetically,  and  the 
order  of  the  letters  reversed  or  interrupted. 


kingly  figure  repeated  three  times.  In  the 
centre  the  Trinity  is  surrounded  by  the  hier- 
archies of  heaven.  At  the  upper  left  is  the 
creation  of  day  and  night,  and  the  following 
events,  the  separation  of  water  from  earth, 
and  the  creation  of  plants  and  animals,  are 
shown  by  the  repetition  of  the  figures  of  the 
Trinity.  A  beautiful  group  is  that  at  the 
centre  right  where  animals  come  into  being, 
the  delicacy  of  detail  being  exceptionally  fine. 
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DETAIL  OF  A  TAPESTRY  SHOWING  FORTITUDO  WITH  ATTENDANT  VIRTUES  :  ASSIGNED  TO  THE  ELDER  JEAN  DE  CAMP,  C.  1510 
THIS  IS  FROM  ONE  OF  A  SET  OF  FOUR  ALLEGORICAL  SUBJECTS  FORMERLY  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  BARON  D'HUNOLSTEIN 
THE  THREE  OTHER  PANELS,  DEPICTING  RESPECTIVELY  IRA,  SUPERBIA  AND  CARITAS,  ARE  ALL  IN  THE    HEARST  COLLECTION 
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THE  ECCE  HOMO,  WITH  OTHER  SCENES  FROM  THE  PASSION  :  BRUSSELS,  AFTER  1510  :  BY  JEAN  DE 
CAMP  THE  YOUNGER  :  THIS  SIGNED  PANEL  WAS  FORMERLY  IN  THE  PIERPONT  MORGAN  COLLECTION 


At  the  extreme  right  is  the  Creation  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  just  above,  the  scene  of  the 
Temptation  and  Expulsion  from  the  Garden. 

The  next  panel  which  takes  up  the  theme, 
in  the  group  under  consideration,  is  the 
former  Toledo  tapestry  presenting  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Fall,  with  an  indication  of 
ultimate  Redemption.  At  the  lower  left  Man, 
accompanied  by  his  now  inseparable  com- 
panion, Culpa,  the  serpent  (here  in  the  guise  of 
a  fair  young  woman),  is  driven  on  by  Justitia, 
while  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Vices,  Luxuria, 


accompanies  him. 
But  the  fate  of  Man 
is  the  concern  of 
the  Virtues,  and  the 
familiar  theme  of  a 
court  scene  before 
the  Divinity  as 
judge  is  enacted  in 
the  scene  at  the 
upper  left  corner. 
Misericordia  and 
Caritas  here  enter  a 
plea  in  Man's  be- 
half. Next  to  this, 
Man  is  shown  with 
his  new  compan- 
ion, Labour,  in  the 
guise  of  a  rough 
peasant  in  a  smock. 
In  complicated 
imagery,  the  lower 
central  portion 
shows  figures  repre- 
senting the  World 
(Mundus),  Temp- 
tation, Human 
Nature,  Culpa,  and 
other  figures  driv- 
ing Man  on  his  way 
through  life.  He  is 
next  shown  at  his 
daily  toil,  spade  in 
hand,  but  a  group 
of  Vices  approach 
him,  and  Labour 
withdraws.  In  the 
upper  central  part, 
one  of  the  Vices 
holds  court  in  the 
presence  of  Avaricia,  Vanitas  and  Gula,  while 
Culpa  holds  up  a  picture  of  the  Expulsion.  She 
asks  for  the  delivery  of  Man  to  the  Vices,  and 
succeeds  in  her  petition,  for  at  the  scene  at  the 
upper  right  Man  is  a  courtier  before  the  throne 
of  Luxuria,  while  Racio  (Reason)  deserts  him. 
At  the  lower  corners  of  the  panel  are  figures  of 
two  Prophets. 

In  the  order  in  which  these  scenes  would 
have  occurred  in  the  drama,  the  next  scene  of 
the  Hearst  series  is  a  panel  from  the  Berwick 
and  Alba  collection  showing  Scenes  from  the 
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Life  of  Christ.  A  rare 
panel  from  the  Stro- 
ganoff  collection 
follows,  of  which  no 
other  weaving  from 
the  same  cartoons 
is  known,  show- 
ing the  Baptism  of 
Man  and  his  Crusade 
as  the  Christian 
Knight.  Next  in  or- 
der comes  the  Cru- 
cifixion panel  from 
Toledo  Cathedral. 

A  detail  from  this, 
here  illustrated, 
includes  a  magnifi- 
cent Combat  of  Vir- 
tues and  Vices.  The 
Christian  Knight, 
or  Man  after  his 
ordination  in  his 
sacred  mission,  is 
mounted  on  the 
unicorn  which  was 
always  associated 
with  Christ.  Devocia 
Dei  (Devotion  to 
God)  is  on  a  stag. 
Castitas  is  seated  on 
an  ass,  a  parallel  to 
the  Entry  into  Jeru- 
salem. Temperentia  is 
mounted  on  a  lion. 
Humilitas  bears  the 
Cross,  and  other 
Virtues  are  joined 
in  their  ranks.  On 
the  opposing  side  is 
Super bia  (Pride) ,  the 

greatest  of  their  number,  mounted  on  a  camel 
with  an  eagle  on  her  shield  and  a  peacock  on 
her  helmet.  Avaricia  carries  her  emblem,  a 
rake,  and  rides  on  a  goat.  Invidia  (Envy)  is  on  a 
dragon,  Luxuria  on  a  sow,  bearing  her  usual 
mirror ;  Ira  carries  an  axe,  Licio  has  a  monkey 
as  crest,  and  Gula  has  the  usual  emblem,  a  fox, 
on  her  helmet. 

The  Resurrection  panel  from  Toledo  and  a 
condensed  version  of  this  theme  from  the  Ber- 
wick and  Alba  collection,  brings  to  a  conclu- 
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THE  MEETING  OF  PARIS  AND  HELEN 
s<  LNI.S   FROM   A   ROMAN   HI     I  Roll- 


■  DETAIL  FROM  A  BRUSSELS  TAPESTRY  ILLUSTRATING  FIVE 
DESIGNED  BY  JEAN   DE  CAMP  THE   YOUNGER   ABOUT  1S25 


sion  this  record  of  Brussels  workmanship  of  the 
period  1510-1525.  In  its  formation  of  scenic 
material,  the  designers  have  combined  sub- 
jects from  the  Mystery  plays,  such  as  Arnoul 
Greban's  Mystere  de  la  Passion,  with  a  Morality 
on  the  Fall  of  Man.  As  to  the  identity  of  the 
designers,  a  study  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
Hearst  panels  and  related  subjects  at  Burgos, 
Hampton  Court  Palace  and  the  Louvre  makes 
it  evident  that  the  younger  Jean  de  Camp  is 
the  chief  among  them.  He  became  a  member 
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of  the  Antwerp  Guild  of  St.  Luke  in  1 5 1 7,  and 
is  assumed  to  have  been  a  Brussels  painter, 
although  nothing  is  known  of  his  early  history. 
Other  signatures  are  present,  some  undeciph- 
erable, and  others  pointing  to  somewhat  neb- 
ulous personalities  who  are  gradually  emerg- 
ing among  the  Brussels  tapestry  designers. 

The  younger  Jean  de  Camp  was  also  the 
creator  of  the  design  of  a  highly  interesting 
panel  showing  five  scenes  from  a  Roman  de 
Troie.  A  detail  of  the  centre  is  illustrated,  in 
which  the  Meeting  of  Paris  and  Helen  in  the 
Temple  of  Venus  is  shown.  Cupid,  above,  shoots 
his  fateful  dart,  and  the  handmaidens  of 
Helen  raise  their  hands  in  lamentation.  The 
story,  as  it  appeared  in  the  mediaeval 
romances,  was  drawn  from  two  late  Latin  ver- 
sions and  consequently  has  many  incidents 
not  known  in  Homer.  Other  scenes  in  this 
panel  show  Menelaus  swooning  in  the  arms  of 
Agamemnon  at  hearing  the  news  of  the  flight 
of  the  pair;  Achilles  consulting  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  concerning  the  possibility  of  a  Greek 
victory;  Ulysses  delivering  a  letter  from 
Agamemnon  to  Clytemnestra,  and  Clytem- 
nestra  and  her  ladies  arming  Ulysses  in  a 
temple  of  Apollo. 


The  Franciscan  subject  on  an  Antwerp 
panel  from  the  Lefortier  collection,  originally 
part  of  a  series,  may  have  been  woven  for  a 
Franciscan  friary.  It  relates  the  missionary 
endeavours  of  members  of  the  Order  who 
attempted  to  convert  the  Moors.  The  first 
group,  who  set  out  for  Spain  in  12 12  and 
ultimately  reached  Seville,  included  the  three 
figures  shown  at  the  extreme  left,  Accursius, 
Aduit  and  Otto.  As  a  result  of  their  preaching 
in  Seville  they  were  imprisoned  and  sent  to 
Marrakesh,  where  they  were  eventually 
martyred.  A  second  group  set  out  in  1 229  and 
went  to  Ceuta,  the  name  shown  on  the  walled 
city  in  the  background.  It  was  led  by  the 
brothers  Daniel  and  Samuel,  who  were 
beheaded.  On  the  right  are  shown  other  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Franciscan  Order, 
among  them  Ange,  who  founded  the  Spirit- 
uels  in  1260,  and  Nicholas,  who  became  Pope 
Nicholas  IV;  also  Hugolin,  who  became  Gre- 
gory IX.  The  panel  belongs  to  a  group  show- 
ing lives  of  the  saints  which  have  heretofore 
been  called  French,  but  the  attribution  to 
Antwerp  is  now  established. 

The  Ecce  Homo,  formerly  in  the  Morgan  col- 
lection, is  to  be  identified  with  the  designer 


THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  THE  FRANCISCAN  SAINTS  SAMUEL  AND  DANIEL  OUTSIDE  CEUTA  :  AN  ANTWERP  PANEL  FROM  A  SERIES 
DEPICTING  THE  LIVES  OF  THE  SAINTS  :  FORMERLY  IN  THE  LEFORTIER  COLLECTION   :  ITS  STYLE   INDICATES  THE   DATE  1s2d 

(Concluded  on  page  210) 
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AN  EXHIBITION  OF  FANS 
AT  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 

By    F .  GORDON  ROE 


A CONTESSA  (shall  we  imagine?) 
thought  to  attend  the  ridotto — -armed. 
Escorted,  naturally;  but  not  forgetting 
a  stiletto  concealed  about  her  elegant  person. 
There  were  various  ways  in  which  this  might 
be  done.  The  contessa  considered  them.  She 
chose  to  go  armed  with  a  fan. 
Or  what  looked  like  a  fan. 
Its  ivory  handles  were  nicely  engraved  with 
classical  masks  and  arabesques ;  but  the  folded 
leaf-edges  were  wooden  and  false.  Actually 
the  'fan's'  upper  part  was  a  sheath  for  a 
double-edged  blade  (No.  i).  A  keen  little 
weapon;  all  the  more  deadly  for  being  unex- 
pected. The  contessa  graced  the  ridotto. 

Now  this  dramatization  of  an  actual  object 
in  the  Schreiber  collection  at  Bloomsbury  is 
confessedly  fanciful,  but  at  least  it  is  written 
with  purpose.  It  demonstrates  that,  though 
the  British  Museum  has  denuded  itself  for  a 
time  of  its  principal  treasures,  it  still  has  sug- 
gestive material  to  deck  out  its  echoing  halls. 
Very  wisely,  a  month  or  so  back,  the  Museum 


authorities  reopened  a  few  of  their  galleries  to 
the  general  public.  Very  wisely,  again,  they 
took  the  opportunity  to  show  a  selection  of 
items  not  usually  displayed  for  sheer  lack  of 
space.  There  resulted  a  mixed  exhibition  of 
considerable  human  appeal,  of  which  merely 
one  section  is  discussed  in  this  article.  With 
which  we  return  to  the  subject  of  fans. 

Those  shown  are  mainly  derived  from  Lady 
Charlotte  Schreiber's  collection  of  fans,  un- 
mounted fan-leaves  and  kindred  material. 
Amounting  to  nearly  760  items  in  all,  this  re- 
markable hoard  reached  the  Museum  in 
1 89 1,  and  is,  perhaps,  not  as  well  known  as  it 
should  be.  To  select  a  mere  fraction  of  it  for 
display  could  not  have  been  easy,  but  taste 
and  discernment  have  triumphed. 

Commencing  in  the  late  Sixteenth  Century, 
with  a  leaf  for  a  hand-screen  engraved  by 
Agostino  Carracci,  the  exhibition  glances  at 
seventeenth-century  work,  before  finding  its 
strength  in  that  of  the  Eighteenth  and  early 
Nineteenth.  The  present  account  is  mainly 
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view  obtained  cur- 
rency. But  details 
of  dress  and  hair 
are  against  such  a 
date  ;moreover,  the 
Royal  Arms,  as 
marshalled  on  the 
fan,  are  not  those  of 
the  Hanoverian 
dynasty.  Nor  are 
they  those  of  Queen 
Anne  or  even  of 
William  III.  Taken 
in  conjunction  with 
other  details,  they 
can  only  refer  to 
James  II ;  while  the 
bishops  (in  'mag- 
pie') probably  re- 
present the  non-juring  section  of  the  Anglican 
clergy.  Doubtless  this  fan  was  painted  in  the 
Jacobite  interest,  after  the  king  had  fled  the 
country.  Such  is  my  opinion;  and  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Beard  for  kindly  confirming  the 
main  attribution,  now  advanced,  on  sundry 
technical  grounds. 

In  lighter  vein  is  a  fan  signed  and  dated 
A.F.,  1 732,  on  the  pump  seen  on  the  right  (No. 
iii).  This  bears  a  water-colour  scene  of  a  cot- 
tage interior  of  considerable  interest.  The 
characteristic  firedogs  on  the  hearth,  the 


Xo.  II. — JACOBITE  FAN  WITH  KING  JAMES  II  AND  BISHOPS  :  PAINTING  IN  GOUACHE  :  IVORY  STICKS 
AND  HANDLES  WITH  MOTHER-OF-PEARL  MOUNTS  :  ENGLISH,  LATE  XVII  CENTURY  :  BRITISH  MUSEUM 

devoted  to  English  and  French  fans,  though 
there  are  also  memorable  examples  from  Italy 
and  Spain,  from  Holland,  Austria  and  the 
old  Germany. 

Among  the  earlier  English  fans,  one  bears  a 
painting  in  gouache  (No.  ii)  that  has  troubled 
more  than  one  commentator.  In  the  large 
catalogue  of  the  Schreiber  fans  (vol.  I,  publ. 
1 888) ,  the  composition  was  surmised  to  allude 
to  'some  of  the  closing  scenes  of  James  IPs 
reign,  and  the  accession  of  King  William 
[III].'  Unfortunately,  it  was  further  sug- 
gested that  the 
seated  monarch 
was  'probably  in- 
tended' for  Dutch 
William  himself. 
Revision  was  ob- 
viously needed, 
but,  in  1893,  Cust's 
catalogue  of  the 
collection  confused 
the  issue  still  further 
by  substituting 
'George  II(?)'  for 
William  III.  Pre- 
sumably Cust  be- 
lieved that  the  de- 
mon of  rebellion 
beneath  the  king's 
feet  referred  to  the 

'45  ;   anyhoW,   his  No.  III.— COTTAGE  INTERIOR  :  WATER-COLOUR,  SIGNED  A.F .  AND  DATED  1732  :  IVORY  STICKS  :  ENGLISH 
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cylindrical  candle- 
box  (seemingly  of 
metal) ,  the  salt-box 
and  broadsides  on 
the  walls  are  faith- 
fully suggested. 
Note  that  thecradle 
and  the  hooded 
chair  are  of  basket- 
work,  just  possibly 
indicating  famili- 
arity with  a  district 
where  plaiting  was 
a  staple  craft. 

To  the  latter  part 
of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  belong  two 
hand-painted  fans 
whose  original 

owners  are  more  or  less  certainly  known. 
With  much  probability,  the  'Countess  of 
Stamford's  Fan'  is  assigned  to  Henrietta,  wife 
of  the  5th  Earl  of  Stamford,  and  daughter  of 
the  2nd  Duke  of  Portland  who,  in  virtue  of 
his  wife  (a  Harley),  was  a  family  trustee  of  the 
British  Museum.  In  the  centre,  a  female  figure 
points  to  a  tablet,  bearing  an  appropriately 
coroneted  S,  and  supported  by  a  cupid.  This 
with  other  ornament  is  represented  as  though 
secured  to  the  fan-leaf  with  pins.  Both  it  and 
'Miss  Lewis'  Fan'  must  have  been  specially 


No.  V.— THE  CHALLENGE  AT  GEORGE  II'S  CORONATION  BANQUET 
STICKS  AND  CARVED  HANDLES  :  GILT  AND  PAINTED  :  ENGLISH, 


No.  IV.— 'MISS  LEWIS'  FAN,'  :  ENGLISH,  ABOUT  1797  :  WATER-COLOURED  LEAF  :  PIERCED  IVORY  STICKS 


painted.  The  latter  (No.  iv)  has  very  thin 
ivory  sticks  pierced,  in  designs  of  a  Chinese 
order,  with  remarkable  minuteness  and  ex- 
cellent finish.  The  fan-leaf,  though  gay  and 
amusing,  is  much  less  proficient.  'Miss  Lewis/ 
Pit  Box/No.  20'  reads  one  of  its  legends.  And 
that  the  Lewis  family  had,  in  fact,  that  box  at 
the  Opera  House,  on  the  site  now  covered  by 
His  Majesty's  Theatre  and  the  Carlton  Hotel, 
is  shown  by  another  fan  in  the  collection.  The 
latter,  a  purely  commercial  article  with 
wooden  sticks,  is  printed  with  a  plan  of  the 

boxes  and  the 
names  of  their 
occupants.  En- 
titled theJVew  Opera 
Fan  for  iygy,  it  was 
published  by  W. 
Cock  [Fan  Maker], 
of  42,  Pall  Mall, 'by 
permission  of  the 
Manager  of  the 
Opera  House.' 

Many  other 
amusing  things 
were  printed  on 
fans,  fortune-tell- 
ing and  riddles,  for 
instance.  Also  codes 
for  signalling  by 
holding  the  fan  in 

HAND-COLOURED  ETCHING  :  IVORY  , 

727 :  British  museum  exhibition      pre-arranged  posi- 
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No.  VI.— A  RECEPTION  BY  LOUIS  XV  :  GOUACHE  :  CARVED  &  GILDED  STICKS  :  FRENCH,  XVIII  CENTURA 


tions.  One  such,  with  full  code  instructions, 
was  invented  by  Charles  Francis  Badini,  and 
published  by  Robert  Clarke,  Fan  Maker, 
March  18th,  1797.  It  is  entitled  Fanology.  or 
the  Ladies  Conversation  Fan,  This  Fan  improves  the 
Friendship  &  sets  forth  a  Plan;  for  Ladies  to  Chit, 
Chat,  &  hold  the  tongue.  For  ornament,  there  is 
a  cupid  in  stipple.  In  contrast,  may  be  men- 
tioned a  'Church  Fan,'  printed  for  J.  French, 
17,  Holborn  Hill,  June  1st,  1776.  It  is  printed 
with  improving  emblems  and  text-matter,  in- 
cluding a  'Description  of  a  good  Woman,' 
that  is  somewhat  hard  on  the  eyesight. 


No.  VII. -BIRTH  OF  A  DAUPHIN  :  GOUACHE  :  WHITE  PAINTED  IVORY  STICKS  :  FRENCH,  XVIII  CENTURY 


Various  other 
printed  fans  are 
shown,  some 
earlier,  some  later, 
in  date — sporting, 
topographical, 
grotesque,  mili- 
tary and  so  forth. 
Among  these,  a 
crudely  hand- 
coloured  but 
memorable 
printed  fan  de- 
serves special  at- 
tention (No.  v). 
Between  objects  of 
the  Regalia  is  a 
scene  of  the  Chal- 
lenge in  Westmin- 
ster Hall  at  George  IPs  Coronation  Banquet. 
Such  a  fan  would  have  found  a  ready  sale 
about  the  time  of  the  ceremony  in  1727.  On 
this  occasion,  Lewis  Dymoke  (1669- 1760) 
served  Champion.  He  had  officiated  in  the 
same  capacity  at  George  I's  Coronation,  and 
died  roughly  eighteen  months  short  of  George 
Ill's.  Not  that  this  fan  is  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  Challenge;  indeed,  it  is  'very 
otherwise';  but  almost  all  'Championship' 
items  are  sought  for  by  specialists  in  Corona- 
tion material.  A  deal  more  accomplished, 
however,  is  a  fan  with  very  delicately  carved 

ivory  sticks,  the 
hand-coloured  leaf 
bearing  an  allegory 
of  the  Young  Chev- 
alier, attended  by 
Mars  and  Bellona. 
This  etching  was 
made  by  Sir  Robert 
Strange  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  '45.  Of 
private  interest  is 
the  'Duck-Hunting 
Fan,'  illustrating 
the  festivities  ar- 
ranged in  1754  by 
Thomas  Osborne, 
the  bookseller  and 
publisher,  when  he 
settled  in  his  new 
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house  at  Hamp- 
stead. 

And  now,  omit- 
ting much  else,  let 
us  glance  at  the 
products  of  France. 
When  painted  di- 
rect on  the  leaf, 
eighteenth-century 
French  fans  are,  on 
the  whole,  more 
technically  accom- 
plished than  their 
English  rivals.  On 
the  other  hand, 
printed  examples 
range  from  extreme 
refinement  to  crud- 
ity. Among  hand- 
painted  fans  in  gouache  is  one  with  an  interest- 
ing scene  of  Louis  XV  receiving  foreign  nota- 
bilities (No.  vi).  Le  Bien-aime  himself  is  emerg- 
ing from  the  door  on  the  right,  followed  by  an 
attendant.  Originally  the  leaf  was  a  little 
larger  than  now,  a  section  having  been  ex- 
cised from  the  centre  part,  and  the  loose  ends 
joined  together.  The  sticks  are  of  carved  and 
gilded  mother-o'-pearl,  whereas  there  are 
tortoiseshell  sticks  inlaid  with  mother-o'-pearl 
to  a  fan  painted  with  the  marriage  of  Louis 
XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette  in  1770.  The  Royal 
pair  are  shown  in  the  guise  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis.  Like  certain 
other  fans  in  the  ex- 
hibition,  this  one 
retains  its  original 
case — always  an  in- 
teresting detail,  es- 
pecially when,  as  in 
some  instances,  the 
maker's  label  is  pre- 
served. 

A  delightful 
scene  of  the  birth  of 
a  Dauphin  occurs 
on  No.  vii.  This  is 
assigned  to  1754; 
but  I  think  the  large 
Schreiber  fan-cata- 
logue (vol.  II,  1 890) 
was  on  safer  ground 


No.  VIII. — FRENCH  ROYALIST  FAN,  ABOUT  1789  :  WITH  IVORY  STICKS  AND  PIERCED  METAL  HANDLES 


in  giving  it  to  1 78 1 ,  as  the  dresses  and  hair  seem 
nearer  that  date.  If  so,  allusion  is  made  not  to 
the  birth  of  Louis  XVI,  but  to  that  of  his  elder 
son,  brother  of  the  Captive  of  the  Temple. 
Marie  Antoinette,  in  a  dormeuse,  is  holding  up 
the  swaddled  heir,  to  whom  the  King  is  pre- 
senting a  poet  in  black. 

Some  noteworthy  fans  represent  the  period 
of  the  French  Revolution.  One  strikingly 
lovely  Royalist  example  is  of  white  gauze  with 
a  violet  border,  besprinkled  with  spangles  and 
foil  fleurs-de-lys  (No.  viii).  The  grey  stipple 
medallion  of  Louis  and  Marie  Antoinette  has 


No.  IX. 


-FRENCH  OFFICIAL  COSTUMES,  CIRCA  1800  :  HAND-COLOURED  ETCHING  :  PLAIN  WHITE  STICKS 

{Concluded  on  page  210) 
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CRAFT  OF  THE  CABINET-MAKER 

ILLUSTRATED   BY  EXAMPLES   IN   THE  COLLECTION 

OF  MR.  FREDERICK  POKE 


By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


I 


%t_  t  *  CHFST  OF  DRAWERS  ON  STAND  :  CIRCA  1690  :  THE  OVAL  PANELS  DECORATING 
THF  DRAWfI  FRONTS  ARE VENEERED  WITH  ASH  AND  THE  SURROUNDS  WITH  WALNUT 
ALL  THE  cloSS-GRAINEE .MOULDINGS  AND  THE  TURNED  LEGS  MADE  OF  YEW  WOOD 


T  is  self-evident  that  a 
cabinet-maker  is  a  maker 
of  cabinets,  but  the  orig- 
inal connexion  between 
the  maker  and  the  article  is 
difficult  to  trace.  The  term 
'Cabonett'  was  first  used  in 
England  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century  and  the  individual 
craft  of  the  cabinet-maker 
did  not  come  into  being  un- 
til the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
when  cabinets  were  no 
longer  a  novelty.  It  would 
appear  therefore  that  the 
term  'cabinet-making'  was 
applied  to  a  specialized 
branch  of  joinery;  a  branch 
created  through  the  grow- 
ing elaboration  of  furniture 
design  and  the  increased  re- 
finement of  workmanship 
and  the  improved  methods 
of  construction;  qualities 
which  had  slowly  developed 
in  the  craft  of  furniture 
making  over  a  long  period 
of  years. 

The  introduction  of  draw- 
ers in  furniture  was  the  be- 
ginnings of  cabinet-making. 
As  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  travelling  and 
jewel  coffers,  cupboards  and 
ambries  were  fitted  with 
'boxes,'  'drawinge  boxes,' 
'shoot  lockers'  and  'tylles,' 
all  of  which  were  sixteenth- 
century  terms  for  a  drawer. 
A  cabinet  was  a  piece  of 
furniture  especially  associ- 
ated with  drawers,  as  its 
interior  was  fitted  with  a 
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'nest  of  boxes.'  A  'Cabonett  with  divers  par- 
ticions  and  drawing  boxes'  was  an  item  which 
appeared  in  inventories  and  accounts  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  and  the  first  half  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  The  earlier  coffer  fitted 
with  'boxes'  or  'tylles'  would  appear  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  the  Elizabethan  cabinet;  both 
being  made  by  the  same  crafts- 
man— the  coffer-maker. 

The  earliest  mention  of  a 
cabinet-maker  that  the  author 
has  been  able  to  discover  occurs 
in  a  list  of  artificers  that  at- 
tended the  funeral  procession  of 
James  I  in  1625.  ^n  tne  Royal 
Wardrobe  Accounts,  the  first 
mention  of  a  cabinet-maker  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  Thomas  Malin, 
dated  1661,  which  is  for  the  pur- 
chase of  two  pairs  of  stands  and 
two  tables  made  of  a  'Marble 
Speckled  wood'  for  Hampton 
Court  and  also  a  'Marble  col- 
oured Table  Violet  wood'  for 
Whitehall  Palace.  Another  cabi- 
net-maker to  the  Royal  Ward- 
robe in  the  reign  of  Charles  II 
was  William  Farnborough,  who 
supplied  many  suites  of  'a  look- 
ing glass,  Table  and  stands'  made 
of  ebony,  ash,  Princes  wood, 
walnut  or  Grenoble  wood,  or 
decorated  with  Japan  for  White- 
hall, Windsor  and  Hampton 
Court.  This  tradesman  also  sup- 
plied tables  and  looking-glasses 
for  the  King's  yachts — Henrietta, 
Fubbs,  Merline,  Bizan  and  Kitchin. 
From  1689  he  made  many  large 
looking-glasses  and  'glasses  tables 
and  stands'  for  William  Ill's  new 
palace  at  Kensington.  William 
Farnborough  also  called  himself 
a  'Glassman,'  which  term  meant 
a  maker  of  looking-glass  plates. 
Many  cabinet-makers  of  the  late 
Seventeenth  Century  combined 
the  two  trades — the  furniture 
maker  and  the  looking-glass 
maker,  as  in  this  period  the 
novelty  of  the  looking-glass  with 


its  frame  designed  in  many  original  ways 
caused  it  to  become  extremely  fashionable 
in  the  houses  of  the  well-to-do. 

Other  cabinet-makers  of  the  late  Seven- 
teenth Century,  who  supplied  furniture  for 
the  Royal  Palaces,  were  Peter  Pavie,  Corne- 
lius Gole,  Thomas  Goldsmith  and  Gerrit  Jen- 


No.  II.— A  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS  ON  STAND,  CIRCA  1710  :  ALL  THE  MOULDINGS  ARE 
CROSS-BANDED  AND  THE  DRAWER  FRONTS  VENEERED  WITH  FIGURED  WALNUT 
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No.  III. — A  WALNUT  VENEERED  CABINET  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN  :  CIRCA  1735 
AN  UNUSUAL  FEATURE  IS  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAHOGANY  FOR  THE  SCROLLED 
PEDIMENT  TOP,  WHICH  HAS  ALSO  BEEN  USED  FOR  SURBASE  &  PLINTH  MOULDINGS 


sen.  The  last  named  was  an  emi- 
nent cabinet-maker  and  'Glasse 
Seller,'  who  held  the  royal  war- 
rant from  the  reign  of  Charles  II 
to  that  of  Queen  Anne.  A  short 
account  of  this  craftsman  with  a 
description  of  several  pieces  of  his 
furniture  still  extant  at  Windsor 
was  contained  in  an  article  that 
appeared  in  The  Connoisseur, 
vol.  XCV,  No.  405.  These  seven- 
teenth-century cabinet-makers 
made  suites  of  looking-glasses, 
tables  and  stands,  cabinets,  scru- 
tores  and  bureaux,  writing  and 
card  tables,  folding  tables,  chests 
of  drawers,  screens  and  also 
looking-glasses  and  sconces  of  all 
types  and  sizes.  This  furniture  was 
mostly  of  walnut  and  olive  woods 
or  decorated  with  japan.  'Marka- 
tree'  or  'inlaid'  furniture  was  also 
made,  but  in  a  lesser  degree.  A 
feature  of  this  cabinet-maker's 
furniture  was  its  veneered  con- 
struction, a  deal  carcase  overlaid 
with  a  finely  figured  wood,  which 
was  sawn  into  thin  slabs  called 
veneer,  of  about  to  |  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  Veneering  re- 
quired a  special  skill  in  the  work- 
man, and  those  who  practised  it 
were  called  cabinet-makers. 
Veneering  was  therefore  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  between  the 
joiner's  furniture  (made  in  the 
solid  wood)  and  the  furniture  of 
the  cabinet-maker.  The  following 
order,  made  in  the  year  1 7 15  by 
the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the 
Newcastle  Joiners  Company,  is 
evidence  of  this. 

'Whereas  by  2  severall  orders  made 
20  or  30  years  ago  regarding  the  em- 
ployment of  foreigners,  and  which 
said  orders  were  made  at  a  time  when 
there  was  not  a  competent  number 
of  free  brothers  to  supply  and  assist 
in  the  art  of  cabinet  making,  inlaying 
and  phinearing,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  if  any  brother  did  undertake  that 
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business  of  a  cabinet  maker,  such  brother  might 
have  liberty  to  entertain,  hire  or  sett  at  work  such 
journeyman  or  journeymen  in  cabinet  work  only. 
But  of  late  years  some  brothers  have  employed 
foreign  journeymen,  who  were  not  competent  work- 
men in  that  art  and  trade  of  cabinet  making,  in- 
laying and  phinearing.  Brothers  having  employed 
foreigners  as  journeymen  who  have  not  been  in- 
structed in  it  before  they  came  to  this  town,  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  the  said  company,  it  is  now  de- 
clared that  the  2  above  in  part  recited  orders,  shall 
be  henceforth  null  and  void.' 

The  mention  of 'foreigners'  does  not  refer  to 
aliens  but  to  journeymen  who  were  not  free- 
men of  the  Newcastle  Joiners  Company  but 
came  from  other  towns.  The  date — 
twenty  or  thirty  years  prior  to  1 7 1 5 
(i.e.  1685-95) — of  the  two  original 
orders  by  which  members  of  the 
company  were  allowed  to  take  in- 
to their  employment  'foreigners,' 
shows  that  cabinet-making  was  not 
practised  in  a  provincial  city  like 
Newcastle  until  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  after  the  craft  had  been 
established  in  London. 

These  provincial  firms  of  furniture 
makers  often  combined  both  trades, 
calling  themselves  'Joiners  and  Cabi- 
net-makers.' In  London  such  a  part- 
nership was  not  so  often  effected,  as 
by  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  the  London  joiner  ceased 
to  be  a  furniture  maker — his  work 
now  being  confined  to  the  original 
and  main  branch  of  joinery,  which 
was  the  production  of  house  fitments, 
i.e.  doors,  floors  and  wainscoting. 

From  the  time  of  Queen  Anne 
there  was  a  tendency  for  the  London 
cabinet-makers  to  combine  with 
other  branches  of  the  furniture  trade 
as  they  did  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury with  the  'glassman.'  By  this 
process  of  combination  one  firm 
was  able  to  make  and  sell  everything 
for  the  complete  furnishing  of  a  house 
from  the  dining-table  and  chairs  to 
the  carpets  and  bed  linen.  A  cabinet- 
maker like  Thomas  Chippendale  em- 
ployed journeymen  chair-makers, 


carvers,  upholsterers,  gilders,  japanners  and 
also  glass  grinders  for  producing  looking- 
glass  plates.  In  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
however,  the  London  cabinet-maker's  chief 
partnership  was  with  the  upholsterer.  The 
following  is  an  account  written  in  1747  de- 
scribing the  activities  of  these  two  trades — 
the  cabinet-maker  and  the  upholsterer. 

'Of  the  UPHOLDER,  and  the  Trades  employed  by 
him.' 

'I  have  just  finished  my  House,  and  must  now  think 
of  furnishing  it  with  fashionable  Furniture.  The  Up- 
holder is  chief  Agent  in  this  Case:  He  is  the  Man 
upon  whose  Judgement  I  rely  in  the  Choice  of 
Goods;  and  I  suppose  he  has  not  only  Judgement  in 


No.  IV. — A  WALNUT  VENEERED  PEDESTAL  DRESSING-TABLE  WITH  LIFT-UP 
TOP  DISCLOSING  THE  WRITING  SPACE  AND  COMPARTMENTS  :  CIRCA  1730 
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the  Materials,  but  Taste  in  the  Fashions,  and  Skill  in 
the  Workmanship.  This  Tradesman's  Genius  must 
be  universal  in  every  Branch  of  Furniture ;  though  his 
proper  Craft  is  to  fit  up  Beds,  Window-Curtains, 
Hangings,  and  to  cover  Chairs  that  have  stuffed 
Bottoms:  He  was  originally  a  Species  of  the  Taylor; 
but,  by  degrees,  has  crept  over  his  Head,  and  set  up 
as  a  Connoisseur  in  every  Article  that  belongs  to  a 
House.  He  employs  Journeymen  in  his  own  proper 
Calling,  Cabinet-Makers,  Glass-Grinders,  Looking- 
Glass  Frame-Carvers,  Carvers  for  Chairs,  Testers, 
and  Posts  of  Bed,  the  Woolen-Draper,  the  Mercer, 
the  Linen-Draper,  several  Species  of  Smiths,  and  a 
vast  many  Tradesmen  of  the  other  mechanic 
Branches. 

The  Cabinet-Maker  is  his  [Upholsterer]  right- 
hand  Man;  he  furnishes  him  with  Mahogony  and 
Wallnut-tree  Posts  for  his  Beds,  Settees  of  the  same 
Materials,  Chairs  of  all  Sorts  and  Prices,  carved, 


JT   £ 
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No.  V.— A  SMALL  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS  ON  STAND  WITH  FOLDING  TOP  :  THIS 
PIECE  IS  MADE  OF  VIRGINIA  WALNUT  IN   THE  SOLID  WOOD  :  CIRCA  1725 


plain,  and  inlaid,  Chests  of  Drawers,  Book-Cases, 
Cabinets,  Desks,  Scrutores,  Buroes,  Dining,  Dress- 
ing, and  Card  Tables,  Tea-Boards,  and  an  innumer- 
able Variety  of  Articles  of  this  Sort.  The  Cabinet- 
Maker  is  by  much  the  most  curious  Workman  in  the 
Wood  Way,  except  the  Carver;  and  requires  a  nice 
mechanic  Genius,  and  a  tolerable  Degree  of 
Strength,  though  not  so  much  as  the  Carpenter;  he 
must  have  a  much  lighter  Hand  and  a  quicker  Eye 
than  the  Joiner,  as  he  is  employed  in  Work  much 
more  minute  and  elegant.  A  Youth  who  designs  to 
make  a  Figure  in  this  Branch  must  learn  to  Draw; 
for  upon  this  depends  the  Invention  of  new  Fashions, 
and  on  that  the  Success  of  his  Business.  He  who  first 
hits  upon  any  new  Whim  is  sure  to  make  by  the  In- 
vention before  it  becomes  common  in  the  Trade ;  but 
he  that  must  always  wait  for  a  new  Fashion  till  it 
comes  from  Paris,  or  is  hit  upon  by  his  Neighbour,  is 
never  likely  to  grow  rich  or  eminent  in  his  Way.  A 
Master  Cabinet-Maker  is  a  very  profit- 
able Trade;  especially,  if  he  works  for 
and  serves  the  Quality  himself;  but  if 
he  must  serve  them  through  the  Chanel 
of  the  Upholder,  his  Profits  are  not  very 
considerable.' 


The  remark,  that  the  cabinet- 
maker 'who  first  hits  upon  any  new 
Whim'  and  does  not  wait  until  it 
comes  from  Paris,  discloses  the  com- 
petition that  took  place  in  the  fur- 
niture trade  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. London  was  the  source  of  all 
new  fashions,  and  this  remark  ap- 
plies not  only  to  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  but  also  to  the  Seventeenth 
and  Sixteenth  Centuries  and  earlier. 

In  the  Eighteenth  Century  not 
only  was  the  design  of  the  London- 
made  article  often  a  decade  in  ad- 
vance of  the  fashions  in  the  provin- 
cial towns,  but  the  quality  of  the 
workmanship  of  the  London  crafts- 
man was  far  superior  to  the  average 
standard  of  work  in  the  provinces. 
The  wages  of  the  London  workman 
were  also  higher  than  those  paid  in 
the  provinces,  and  this  factor  at- 
tracted to  the  capital  the  most  high- 
ly skilled  labour. 

The  sons  of  provincial  cabinet- 
makers were  apprenticed  to  London 
craftsmen,  and  after  thev  had  served 
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their  time  many  of  them 
returned  to  their  native 
towns  to  work  in  the  pat- 
ernal firm.  This  practice 
signifies  how  important  a 
London  training  was  con- 
sidered; it  also  must  have 
been  one  of  the  channels 
through  which  London 
fashions  were  brought  to 
the  provincial  towns;  the 
apprentice  out  of  his  time 
returned  home  with  all  the 
latest  designs  fromLondon. 

The  London  cabinet- 
maker and  upholsterer 
supplied  the  wealthy  aris- 
tocracy with  furniture,  cur- 
tains and  carpets  for  their 
country  mansions,  as  well 
as  for  their  town  houses,  as 
the  products  of  the  provin- 
cial tradesmen  were  not 
fashionable  enough  to  sat- 
isfy the  exacting  demands 
of  this  sphere  of  society. 
The  association  between 
the  cabinet-maker  and  the 
upholsterer  continued  to 
grow  throughout  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,  so  that  in 
1813,  a  writer  in  a  descrip- 
tive account  of  Cabinet- 
making  was  able  to  com- 
ment upon  the  fact  that 
'the  business  of  a  cabinet- 
maker and  that  of  an  up- 
holsterer are  now  so  gen- 
erally united  together.  .  .  .' 

In  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury the  middleman  in  the 
furniture  trade  made  his 
appearance ;  he  was  a  shop- 
keeper and  not  a  maker. 
He  purchased  his  stock 
probably  from  small  firms 
of  working  cabinet-  and 
chair-makers,  and  very 
often  he  appeared  to  have 
owned  palatial  premises. 
Shops  of  this  kind  were 


No.  VI.— A  MAHOGANY  DESK  AND  BOOKCASE  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN  :  INTERIOR 
OF  DESK  FITTED  WITH  SMALL  DRAWERS  AND  PIGEON  HOLES  AS  A  WRITING 
DESK  OVER  BASE  WITH  DRAWERS  :  THE  FRONT  OF  THE  BOOKCASE  HAS  IONIC 
PILASTERS    :    IT    HAS    A    FINELY    CARVED    CORNICE    AND    PEDIMENT    :    ABOUT  1740 
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called  'Cabinet  Warehouses' ;  a  writer  in  1 763 
mentions  'those  numerous  Cabinet  Ware- 
houses which  sell  ready  made  furniture 
bought  from  the  real  artist.'  It  would  appear 
unlikely  that  the  'Cabinet  Warehouse'  was 
patronized  by  the  aristocracy;  the  furniture 
was  probably  of  a  mediocre  quality  and 
lacked  the  fine  execution  and  material  of  the 
work  of  the  fashionable  cabinet-makers  of  St. 
Martin's  Lane  and  Long  Acre. 

In  considering  the  furniture  illustrated, 
each  piece  is  the  work  of  the  cabinet-maker, 
who  is  assisted  in  some  cases  by  the  carver  and 
turner.  An  interesting  feature  concerning 
these  various  pieces  of  furniture  is  the  influ- 
ence that  tradition  has  had  upon  their  design. 
In  each  case  it  has  controlled  the  proportions 
and  determined  the  design  of  the  decorative 
features,  such  as  the  mouldings  and  the  carved 
and  turned  ornament.  The  dimensions — the 


No.  VII.— SMALL  MAHOGANY  BUREAU' ON  STAND,  WITH  CABRIOLE  LEGS  :  CIRCA  1740 


height,  the  width  and  the  size  of  the  drawers — 
have  been  wisely  regulated  by  their  func- 
tional requirements. 

It  is  because  of  this  guidance  of  design  by  a 
traditional  style  that  furniture  belonging  to 
the  same  period  possesses  a  strong  resemb- 
lance. The  two  chests  of  drawers  on  stands 
(Nos.  i  and  ii)  have  a  close  similarity  in  the 
general  proportions,  the  design  of  the  mould- 
ings and  the  arrangement  of  the  drawers.  The 
rare  and  interesting  example  with  turned  legs 
is  the  earlier  of  the  two,  but  both  were  made 
within  a  period  of  twenty  years  of  each  other. 
They  were  made  probably  in  different  towns, 
perhaps  a  long  distance  apart;  the  earlier  ex- 
ample with  ash  and  walnut  veneer  and  yew 
wood  for  the  turned  legs  (and  the  somewhat 
coarse  craftsmanship  suggests  a  provincial 
origin)  and  the  later  walnut  veneered  chest 
with  its  refined  workmanship  point  to  a  Lon- 
don maker.  The  similarity  in 
design  of  these  two  chests  is  due 
not  to  coincidence  or  any  con- 
nexion between  the  makers  but 
because  both  chests  belong  to  the 
same  traditional  style  of  design. 

The  walnut  veneered  cabinet 
(No.  iii)  is  of  a  less  traditional 
character;  due  to  its  being  prob- 
ably designed  to  suit  the  special 
requirements  of  a  customer, 
whereas  the  chest  on  stand  was 
of  a  traditional  design  that  was 
adopted  by  all  cabinet-makers 
throughout  the  country.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  tradition  of 
cabinets,  the  interior  of  the  cabi- 
net illustrated  is  fitted  with  a  nest 
of  drawers ;  a  very  unusual  feature 
is  the  swan  neck  pediment  and 
thesurbase  and  plinth  mouldings 
being  made  of  mahogany. 

The  walnut  pedestal  dressing- 
table  (No.  iv)  is  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture that  was  made  in  large  num- 
bers throughout  England,  as  it 
was  the  dressing-table  of  the  first 
half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
A  very  uncommon  feature  of  the 
example  illustrated  is  the  lift-up 
top;  the  more  usual  design  being 
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a  fitted  top  drawer  with  a  fixed  top.  Thou- 
sands of  these  tables,  with  but  little  variation 
in  design  and  dimensions,  must  have  been 
made  in  walnut  and  mahogany  in  the  period 
1 710  to  1750. 

The  writing  bureau,  that  is,  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture with  a  hinged  fall  that  when  open  was 
supported  by  two 
legs  of  the  stand 
hinged  to  the  frame 
(similar  in  construc- 
tion to  the  gate- 
legged table),  ap- 
pears to  have  been 
first  made  in  Eng- 
land in  the  late  years 
of  Charles  II's  reign. 
A  later  type  of  writ- 
ing  bureau,  which 
was  first  made  in  the 
reign  ofWilliam  III, 
had  a  base  with 
drawers  and  the  fall 
was  upheld  by  two 
lopers  or  loose  rails 
that  pulled  out  from 
the  carcase. 

The  mahogany 
bureau  (No.  vi)  is  an 
example  belonging 
to  this  last  type,  dat- 
ing from  the  early 
years  of  George  IPs 
reign.  This  bureau  is 
an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  cabinet- 
maker's  craft;  the 
meticulous  execu- 
tion of  the  finely 
moulded  and  carved 
dentil  cornice  and 
pediment  and  the 
beautiful  interior  of 
the  bureau  with  its 
pigeon  holes,  draw- 
ers and  central  cup- 
board with  inlaid 
steps  are  all  evidence 
of  this. 

The  small  bureau 
on  stand  (No.  vii) 


with  cabriole  legs  is  of  a  type  that  was  more 
often  made  in  walnut  than  in  mahogany, 
judging  from  the  number  of  extant  examples 
of  the  former  wood.  These  bureaux  on  stands 
were  usually  not  more  than  2  ft.  6  in.  in  width. 
No  evidence  exists  as  to  whether  they  were 
designed  for  any  particular  purpose  or  room; 


No.  VIII.— A  MAHOGANY  WARDROBE  :  CIRCA  1760  :  IN  CHIPPENDALE'S  GENTLEMAN  AND  CABINET- 
MAKER'S DIRECTOR  THERE  MAY  BE  SEEN  A   PLATE  OF  A  WARDROBE  WITH  SIMILAR  DESIGN 


{Concluded  on  page  210) 
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THE    POSTAGE    STAMP'S  CENTENARY 

By    DOUGLAS  ARMSTRONG 


o 


Nos.  I  &  II. — CENTENARIAN  TWINS 
THE  FIRST  PENNY  (BLACK)  & 
TWOPENNY  (BLUE)  POSTAGE 
STAMPS  ISSUED  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 


N  May  6th 
of  this  year 
the  humble 
postage  stamp  quali- 
fies for  admission  to 
the  select  company  of 
the  Antique.  Hence- 
forth connoisseurs 
who  in  the  past  may 
have  been  inclined  to 
regard  it  somewhat 
patronizingly  as  an 
object  of  minor  collectability,  must  now  consider  the 
postage  label  as  coming  within  the  purview  of  the 
collector  in  general  rather  than  the  prerogative  of  the 
stamp  collector  in  particular.  By  virtue  of  age  alone 
stamps  must  now  be  considered  on  an  equality  with 
other  forms  of  antiques,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
in  certain  instances  at  least  they  will  in  consequence 
become  even  more  extensively  collected  than  in  the 
past  when  their  acquisition  has  been  mainly  confined 
to  the  philatelic  specialist,  or  the  schoolboy. 

That  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  this  new-found 
dignity  will  embrace  immediately  every  postage 
stamp  both  ancient  and  modern,  but  for  all  practical 
purposes  it  should  reasonably  encompass  all  those 
finely  or  curiously  wrought  engravings  in  miniature 
associated  with  the  first  decade  of  the  introduction  of 
the  adhesive  postage  label. 

Now  that  the  postage  stamp  has  achieved  its  cen- 
tenary it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  may 
receive  greater  recognition  as  a  relic  of  postal  progress 
by  the  creators  and  custodians  of  museums  and  other 
public,  as  distinct  from  private,  collections,  which  seek 
to  reflect  vital  aspects  of  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment through  the  centuries,  and  so  attain  the  exalted 
rank  of  'museum  pieces.' 

From  the  more  mundane  aspect  also  dealers  and 
auctioneers  of  antiques  and  objets  de  virtu  may  consider 
old  postage  stamps  as  coming  more  particularly  within 
their  province,  instead  of  leaving  the  field  open  to  the 
specialist  dealer  in  such  collectanea  as  has  been  the 
more  common  practice  in  the  past. 

First  and  foremost  these  remarks  must  apply  to  those 
philatelic  twins  the  original  Penny  and  Twopenny 
adhesive  labels  which,  the  first  of  their  kind,  were  born 
in  Great  Britain  just  one  hundred  years  ago,  not  for- 


No.  III.— OFFICIAL  STAMP  THAT  FAILED  STRIP  OF 
THREE   OF  THE   UNISSUED   PENNY   'V.R.'  OF  18411 


getting,  of  course,  their  less  familiar  and  largely  re- 
jected contemporary,  the  envelopes  and  letter  sheets 
known  to  posterity  by  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
academician  William  Mulready  who  designed  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  May  1840  the  world  awaited 
with  mild  expectancy  an  innovation  which  was  des- 
tined to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  intercourse  of 
nations,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  at  the  time  even  those 
who  sponsored  the  plan  could  possibly  have  foreseen 
its  ultimate  and  far-reaching  effect.  Since  January  of 
that  year  the  public  had  already  been  educated  in 
Rowland  Hill's  ambitious  plan  for  uniform  Penny 
Postage  on  letters  carried  within  the  United  Kingdom. 
So  far,  however,  there  had  been  lacking  the  means  for 
practical  prepayment  of  postal  charges  as  exemplified 
by  the  stamps  and  covers  which  in  themselves  were  an 
essential  feature  of  the  plan.  Actually  work  on  the  pro- 
duction of  these  items  had  been  steadily  progressing 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  previous  year.  First  to  be  put 
in  hand  were  the  envelopes  and  wrappers  upon  which 
the  bureaucratic  mind  had,  mistakenly  as  it  afterwards 
proved,  pinned  its  faith.  Early  in  December  1839  Mul- 
ready had  been  commissioned  by  Sir  Henry  Cole  of  the 
Treasury  to  prepare  an  appropriate  design,  and  about 
a  month  later  he  delivered  a  pencil  sketch  of  an  alle- 
gorical subject  representing  'Britannia  sending  her 
messengers  forth,'  which  was  duly  approved  and 
passed  on  to  Mr.  Thompson  the  engraver,  who  in  turn 
produced  the  master  dies  in  brass.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
adhesive  labels,  the  denominations  and  colours  were  to 
be  one  penny  black,  and  twopence  blue,  representing 
the  single  and  double  letter  rates  respectively. 

The  stamps  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  of  an 
afterthought  and  every  difficulty  was  put  in  the  way  of 
their  inception  by  the  permanent  officials  at  the  Post 
Office,  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  first  weeks  of  1840 
that  a  contract  for  their  production  was  finally  concluded 
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No.  IV. — A  BLACK  QUARTET  .  CORNER 
BLOCK  IMPRESSIONS  FROM  FIRST  PLATE 
TO  PRESS  SHOWING  MARGINAL  INSCRIP- 
TION WARNING  USERS  TO  BE  'CARE- 
FUL  NOT  TO   REMOVE   THE  CEMENT' 


with  the  Bank 
Note  Engraving 
firm  of  Perkins, 
Bacon  &  Petch, 
and  the  engrav- 
ing of  the  requis- 
ite steel  die  en- 
trusted by  them 
to  Charles  Heath, 
one  of  the  famous 
family  of  engrav- 
ers who  special- 
ized in  portrait- 
ure. For  his  sub- 
ject he  had  the 
delicate  dia- 
demed head  of 
Britain's  fair 
young  Queen 

Victoria,  as  originally  delineated  by  William  Wyon  of 
the  Royal  Mint  upon  the  medal  which  he  struck  in 
honour  of  the  royal  visit  to  the  City  of  London  in  Nov- 
ember 1837.  A  pencil  sketch  of  this  profile  made  by 
Wyon  for  the  purpose  furnished  the  basis  of  the  finished 
stamp  design  as  executed  in  colour  wash  by  Henry 
Corbould,  F.S.A.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the 
first  postage  stamps  were  the  result  of  collaborated 
effort  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  artists 
and  engravers  of  the  day.  It  is  not  surprising  that  for 
beauty,  simplicity  and  practical  utility  they  have  never 
been  surpassed,  and  have  indeed  provided  a  pattern 
for  the  world. 

By  the  end  of  April  1840  all  was  prepared  and  sup- 
plies of  both  the  stamps  and  envelopes  had  been  distri- 
buted to  Postmasters  with  the  express  instructions, 
however,  that  they  were  not  to  be  sold  to  the  public 
until  May  6th,  the  date  appointed  by  a 
Treasury  Minute.  In  a  few  instances,  how- 
ever, this  order  appears  to  have  been  either 
misunderstood  or  deliberately  disregarded, 
for  examples  are  known  of  the  penny  black 
stamp  having  been  actually  used  prior  to 
the  date  appointed.  The  earliest  dated  copy 
known  bears  the  Bath  postmark  of  May  2nd, 
1840,  and  is  of  such  philatelic  interest  as  to 
have  commanded  no  less  a  price  than  £50 
when  it  was  sold  by  auction  in  London 
nearly  ten  years  ago. 

Despite  its  antiquity  the  Penny  Black  is 
not  a  particularly  rare  stamp,  indeed,  an 
average  copy  postally  used,  and  with  mar- 
gins all  round  may  still  be  picked  up  for 
something  less  than  half  a  sovereign,  thus 
bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  the  most 
modest  collector.  Explanation  of  the  fact 
that  the  precursor  of  all  stamps  has  appre- 


ciated  to  the 
extent  of 
only  one 
hundred 
and  fifty  per 
cent,  in  one 
hundred 
years  is  not 
far  to  seek. 
During  the 
period  of  its 
c  urrency , 
which  was 
rather  less 
than  twelve 
months, 
when  the 
colour  was 
changed  to 
red,  some 

sixty-nine  million  copies  were  printed  and  circulated 
in  black.  Of  these  a  reasonably  high  proportion  was 
preserved  on  account  of  the  then  prevalent  practice 
of  affixing  the  stamps  directly  to  the  letter  sheet  itself, 
envelopes  having  not  then  come  into  general  use  and, 
consequently,  so  far  as  business  houses  at  least  were 
concerned,  the  letters  and  stamps  being  filed  away. 
The  greatest  increase  in  the  price  of  Penny  Black 
stamps  has  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  considerable  quantity  taken 
off  the  market  by  philatelic  students  seeking  to  recon- 
struct each  of  the  eleven  plates  that  were  used  in  its 
production.  In  unused  condition  the  first  postage 
stamp  is,  of  course,  very  much  scarcer,  and  a  reason- 
ably fine  copy  commands  to-day  something  like  £5, 
whilst  in  either  used  or  mint  state  unsevered  groups  of 


No.  V.— FIRST  THROUGH  THE  POST  :  EARLIEST 
KNOWN  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  PENNY  BLACK 
STAMP  USED  IRREGULARLY  FOUR  DAYS 
IN    ADVANCE    OF    THE    AUTHORIZED  DATE 


No.  VI. — KILLED  BY  CARICATURE  :  ONE  OF  THE  PENNY  POST  ENVELOPES  BY 
WILLIAM  MULREADY,  R.A.,  CONTEMPORARY  WITH  THE  ADHESIVE  STAMPS 
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EARLY  FLEMISH  TAPESTRIES 

(Continued  from  page  igj) 

Jacques  or  Jacobus  de  Camp,  who  became  a 
master  in  the  Antwerp  Guild  in  15 18.  The 
signatory  inscription  is  to  be  found  in  the 
border  of  the  dress  of  one  of  the  mockers  of 
Christ  in  the  left  foreground.  The  letters  are  in 
simulated  Oriental  character,  and  show  a  re- 
versed and  also  phonetic  form  of  the  name 
which,  with  stylistic  support,  allies  it  with  this 
member  of  the  Camp  family.  The  main  scene 
is  the  Flagellation,  but  in  the  upper  corner  is  a 
distant  view  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  while  at 
the  extreme  left  Pilate  is  giving  his  sanction. 
At  the  upper  right  is  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross, 
while  above,  in  the  distance,  is  the  Crucifixion. 
In  the  foreground  the  Virgin  appears  in 
an  attitude  of  supplication. 

The  four  panels  from  Palencia  show,  first, 
the  Fall  of  Man,  then  the  approach  of  the 
Vices.  A  third  subject  presents  the  conquest 
of  the  Vices  by  the  Virtues,  and  the  fourth 
shows  the  conversion  of  the  Vices  by  the  Vir- 
tues, so  that  evil  itself  is  redeemed.  The  Virtues 
Convert  the  Vices  is  the  subject  reproduced  here. 
At  the  heavenly  throne  certain  of  the  Virtues 
petition  on  behalf  of  Man.  Other  Virtues  op- 
pose this;  they  are  the  stern,  implacable  ones 
who  will  not  condone  human  frailty.  The  idea 
of  such  a  tribunal  in  heaven  originates  in  the 
Meditations  of  St.  Bonaventura,  and  the  writers 
of  the  Mystery  plays,  such  as  Annoul  Greban, 
developed  the  theme  in  the  Paradise  Law- 
suit. Later  the  Virtues  appear  on  behalf  of 
Man  instead  of  the  Virgin,  who  was  the 
earlier  petitioner.  Among  the  Virtues  cham- 
pioning Man  are  Misericordia,  Pax,  Humilitas, 
Moderatio  and  Caritas,  while  Temperentia,  Justi- 
tia  and  Fortitudo  are  unforgiving.  But  the 
former  win  the  decision,  and  the  lower  regis- 
ter shows  the  submission  of  the  various  Vices 
before  the  Virtues.  Ira  lays  her  sword  at  the 
feet  of  Pax.  In  the  centre,  Luxuria  surrenders 
her  mirror  to  Humilitas.  Gula  surrenders  to 
Moderatio;  Invidia  to  Caritas.  Accidia  (Indol- 
ence), with  her  cushion,  pays  homage  to  Dili- 
gentia.  Avaricia  gives  her  money  bag  to  Largito. 
This  cartoon  is  known  only  through  the  sub- 
ject here  presented.  The  designer  is  again  the 
younger  Jean  de  Camp,  who  is  so  richly  repre- 


sented by  the  tapestries  in  this  collection,  while 
the  period  of  the  weaving  is  about  1525- 1530. 


AN  EXHIBITION  OF  FANS 

(Continued  from  page  igg) 

a  blue  ground;  and  the  afore-mentioned 
border  is  lettered  in  spangles,  'lache  qjui  ta 
bandonne'  \f  abandonne].  This  dates  from 
about  1789;  a  little  more  and  the  full  throes 
of  the  Revolution  had  scattered  such  gauds  to 
the  winds.  But  others  were  to  replace  them; 
such  as  a  rather  crude,  but  striking,  printed 
fan  with  hand-coloured  figures  in  the  his- 
trionic official  dresses  affected  by  the  Republi- 
can regime  (No.  ix).  With  the  waxing  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
revive  the  graces  of  the  Eighteenth.  Pseudo 
eighteenth-century  fans,  with  scenes  of  the 
wig-and-patch  order,  exist  in  large  quantities 
to  embarrass  would-be  collectors.  Wherefore, 
doubtless,  the  Museum  has  thoughtfully  in- 
cluded one  or  two  warning  examples  from  the 
Schreiber  collection. 

And  here  this  too  brief  survey  must  be 
ended;  save  for  one  item.  Rightly,  it  should 
have  been  mentioned  earlier,  for  it  is  an  Eng- 
lish fan,  though  the  date  long  assigned  to  it 
{circa  1680)  is  hard  to  accept.  Certainly  it 
shows  Pope  Innocent  XI  (regn.  1676  1689), 
but  various  details,  including  the  Royal  Arms 
on  the  back  of  Britannia's  chair,  and  the  chairs 
themselves,  with  cabriole  legs  and  claw  feet, 
suggest  a  date  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

But  what,  you  may  ask,  is  the  subject? 
About  a  table,  the  European  powers  are  play- 
ing A  New  Game  of  Picquet;  Poland  is  among 
them ;  her  affairs  are  at  stake.  Says  Britannia : 
'I'm  preparing  though  I  don't  play  but  if  I 
am  nettl'd  I'll  take  up  the  Cards.' 

She  said  much  the  same  thing  in  1939— 
and  the  hand  is  in  play. 


CRAFT  OF  THE  CABINET-MAKER 

(Continued  from  page  207) 

they  appear  to  have  been  especially  in  fashion 
for  half  a  century  from  1700  to  1750. 

The  wardrobe  (No.  viii)  is  particularly 
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noteworthy  because  it  was  made  undoubtedly 
by  Thomas  Chippendale.  In  Chippendale's 
Director  there  is  a  design  from  which  this  ward- 
robe has  been  copied.  The  fine  mottled 
veneer  decorating  the  front,  the  high  quality 
of  the  cabinet-work  as  displayed  by  the  per- 
fect shaping  of  the  serpentine  form  and  the 
deeply  recessed  and  carved  fret,  are  all 
evidence  of  Chippendale's  handiwork. 


'BLACK,  BUT  COMELY' 

{Continued  from  page  2og) 

three,  four  or  more  copies  are  always  at  a  premium, 
and  in  keen  demand. 

Collectors  who  are  under  the  delusion  that  the  'first 
day  cover'  constitutes  a  modern  element  in  philately 
may  possibly  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  Penny 
Blacks  bearing  postmarks  dated  May  6th  have  always 
been  keenly  sought  after  at  a  price  far  in  advance  of 
that  paid  for  those  used  subsequent  to  the  official  date 
of  issue. 

So  far  we  have  referred  only  to  the  One  Penny  stamp. 
Its  companion,  the  Twopence  Blue,  denoting  double 
postage  was  consequently  less  widely  used,  and  is 
naturally  of  greater  rarity.  An  average  used  copy 
fetches  nearer  fifteen  than  ten  shillings,  and  an  unused 
specimen  as  many  pounds.  The  contemporary  Mul- 
ready  envelopes  and  covers,  although  in  point  of  fact 
less  common  than  either  of  the  adhesive  stamps,  have 
been  out  of  favour  with  collectors  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  on  that  account  may  be  readily  acquired 
for  a  few  shillings  apiece. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  original  penny  stamp 
there  was  prepared  for  u"e  by  Government  departments 
a  special  edition  distinguished  by  the  substitution  of  the 
letters  'VR'  in  the  upper  corners  in  lieu  of  the  Maltese 
crosses  normally  found  there.  But  although  specimens 
were  actually  distributed  to  Postmasters  early  in  May 
1840,  this  'Official  '  stamp  was  for  some  reason  un- 
known never  taken  into  use.  Examples  have,  however, 
found  their  way  on  to  the  philatelic  market  from  time 
to  time,  and  usually  realize  between  £10  and  £12  for 
a  single  copy. 

THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATIONS 

WAR-TIME  conditions  notwithstanding  the  Cen- 
tenary of  the  Postage  Stamp  is  not  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  'unhonoured  and  unsung.'  Philatelists  the 
world  over  are  planning  exhibitions,  conventions  and 
banquets  to  mark  this  historic  occasion  in  the  annals 
of  their  cult. 

In  connexion  with  the  Lord  Mayor's  Appeal  for  the 
Red  Cross  and  St.  John's  Fund  a  Stamp  Centenary 


No.  VII.— STAMP  CENTENARY 
SOUVENIR  :  QUEEN  VICTORIA 
IN  HER  ROBES  OF  STATE 
PORTRAIT  BY  A.   E.  CHALON 


Exhibition  is  being  organ-  >.'-  exhibition 
ized  by  the  Royal  Philat- 
elic Society,  London,  to 
be  held  in  the  London 
Museum,  Lancaster 
House,  St.  James's,which 
has  been  placed  at  their 
disposal  by  the  Trustees. 
The  exhibition  will  be  de- 
voted mainly  to  the  birth 
of  the  postage  stamp  and 
its  evolution  in  Great  Brit- 
ain during  one  hundred 
years.  By  gracious  permis- 
sion of  H.M.  the  King,  se- 
lected items  from  the  royal 

collection  will  be  numbered  among  the  exhibits,  whilst 
leading  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Philatelic  Society,  and 
eminent  philatelists  throughout  the  country,  will  co- 
operate to  provide  a  display  of  outstanding  merit  and 
interest.  From  the  Muniment  Department  of  the  Gen- 
eral Post  Office  will  come  also  a  number  of  unique  ob- 
jects associated  with  the  production  of  early  British 
stamps,  and  others  from  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  Exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  May 
6th,  this  being  the  actual  anniversary  date,  for  a  full 
week,  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the 
Red  Cross  Fund.  In  this  connexion  a  very  handsome 
and  appropriate  souvenir  has  been  prepared  in  the 
form  of  two  exhibition  labels  bearing  a  miniature  re- 
production of  the  famous  Chalon  portrait  of  Queen 
Victoria  in  Robes  of  State,  which  figured  on  so  many 
early  postage  stamps  of  the  British  Empire.  This  sou- 
venir has  actually  been  produced  by  the  same  firm  of 
engravers  who  were  responsible  for  the  production  of 
the  first  British  postage  stamps  one  hundred  years  ago. 
At  the  same  time  H.M.  Postmaster-General  has  ap- 
proved the  issue  of  a  set  of  five  postage  stamps  of  dis- 
tinctive design  commemorating  the  centenary  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  adhesive  postage  label,  and  these  will 
be  on  sale  for  a  period  of  two  months  from  May  6th. 

Centenary  stamp  exhibitions  on  a  lesser  scale  are 
being  promoted  by  Philatelic  Societies  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  including  one  at  Bournemouth  in 
connexion  with  the  twenty-seventh  Philatelic  Congress 
of  Great  Britain,  which  meets  there  in  the  early  days 
of  May  under  the  aegis  of  the  Postal  History  Society. 

America  too  is  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Centen- 
ary celebrations,  even  to  the  extent  of  herself  issuing  a 
commemorative  stamp.  The  Collectors'  Club  of  New 
York  is  holding  a  private  exhibition  of  stamps  to 
coincide  with  the  Centenary,  whilst  in  Washington 
there  will  be  celebrations  in  which  President  Roose- 
velt, himself  an  ardent  philatelist,  is  to  participate, 
and  in  addition  a  nation-wide  broadcast  is  to  be  given 
on  the  subject  of  the  Postage  Stamp  Centenary. 
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NOTES    AND  QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 
Inquiries  and  Photographs  intended  for  insertion  should  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  one  guinea  to  cover  the  costs. 


FREDELLA    OF   THE   PERIOD   AND   SCHOOL   OF    HOLBEIN     :    SUBJECT   AND    AUTHOR'S   NAME    REQUIRED    (No.  1,039) 


IDENTIFICATION  REQUIRED 

(Query  No.  1,039) 

Sir, — The  above,  seemingly  a  predella  in  the  man- 
ner and  period  of  the  Holbein  school,  circa  1515-1530, 
though  much  repainted  in  parts  is  an  interesting  work. 
The  inscription  in  French  is  original  and  genuine. 
Could  any  reader  supply  information  as  to  its  subject 
and  author  ? — G.  Fesch,  Paris. 


IDENTIFICATIONS  REQUIRED 

(Query  No.  1,040) 

Sir, — May  I  ask  for  information  as  to  this  miniature 

portrait,  presumably 
of  a  Spaniard,  but  ac- 
quired in  Vienna.  The 
sitter  has  blue  eyes 
and  dark  hair.  The 
dress  is  white  and 
bears  a  swastika  in 
blue,  apparently  with 
white  lights.  Its  date 
would  be  about  18 12. 
In  this  connexion  is 
the  painting  of  a  gold 
snuff-box  (also  illus- 
trated) with  curious 
ornament.  The  writer 
would  be  glad  to  know 

AN  UNIDENTIFIED  PORTRAIT  OF  -  .°       c  . 

the  Spanish  school  (No.  1,040)       the  identity  ol  the  sit- 


ter and  the  style  and  meaning  of  the  ornament. — 
Mrs.  Lilly  Marker  (London). 


WILLIAM  WATE  (Query  No.  1,041) 

Sir, — Could  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  where  I 
could  see  any  watercolours  or  pictures  by  William 
Wate,  who  was  working  in  London  round  about  18 16 
and  1820  ? 

He  was  also  a  drawing  master,  and  gave  lessons  to 
Samuel  Palmer.  He  exhibited  at  the  British  Institu- 
tion, chiefly  showing  small  studies  from  nature. 

I  am  writing  a  new  life  of  Samuel  Palmer,  and 
would  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  of  his  work  in  private 
hands,  and  any 
of  his  letters,  or 
letters  from  any 
of  his  circle, 
such  as  Edward 
Calvert,  F.  O. 
Finch,  George 
Richmond, 
Welby  Sher- 
man, John  Lin- 
n  e  1 1 ,  Henry 
Walter,  etc. — 
Geoffrey 
G  r  1  g  s  o  n  ,  3 
Wildwood  Ter- 
race,  London,       painting    of    a    gold  snuff-box 

N.W.3.  ACQUIRED   IN   VIENNA   (SEE   No.  1,040) 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR  IN  AMERICA 

By    HELEN  COMSTOCK 


ARTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

IN  arranging  its  recent  loan  exhibition  of  mediaeval 
art,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  concen- 
trated on  the  four  centuries  from  ioooto  1400.  The 
importance  of  the  objects  ?hown  was  uniformly  high, 
with  singularly  rich  contributions  from  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  Library,  the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  and  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  collection, 
while  some  forty  more  private  and  public  collections 
were  drawn  upon  to  give  the  exhibition  due  compre- 
hensiveness. 

Stained  glass  was  omitted  because  it  can  seldom  be 
shown  satisfactorily,  and  large  sculptures  in  stone  were 
lacking,  but  beyond  these  exceptions 
the  diverse  fields  of  mediaeval  art 
were  worthily  presented.  The  superb 
Ange  de  Lude,  in  embossed  copper  by 
Jean  Barbet  of  Lyon,  which  has  never 
before  been  lent  from  the  Morgan 
collection,  is  considered  the  supreme 
example  of  Gothic  sculpture  in 
America,  although  its  late  date,  1475, 
makes  it  a  noteworthy  survival  of  the 
Gothic  spirit  in  the  new  age  of  the 
Renaissance.  An  Italian  Romanesque 
Madonna  in  polychromed  wood  from 
the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  a 
stone  fragment,  a  beautiful  head  from 
Rheims,  lent  by  the  Wallers  Art  Gal- 
lery, an  early  statue  of  an  angel  by 
Arnolfo  de  Cambio  from  the  uncom- 
pleted facade  of  the  Duomo,  lent  by 
Mrs.  A.  Kingsley  Porter,  were  a  few 
of  the  subjects  in  a  group  of  works 
from  Tuscany,  Autun,  Liege,  Avig- 
non, the  He  de  France,  Tournai,  Huy 
and  Compostela. 

Among  the  illuminated  m  a  n  u  - 
scripts,  the  Morgan  Library's  Win- 
chester Bible  was  doubtless  the  most 
imposing  contribution,  representing 
the  peak  of  English  illumination  in 
the  Twelfth  Century.  Other  sources 
drawn  upon  were  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art, 
and  the  private  collections  of  Robert 
Garrett,  Philip  Hofer,  William  Ran- 
dolph  Hearst  and  William  K. 
Richardson. 


The  fecund  character  of  Gothic  art  expressed  itself  in 
the  smaller  objects  in  which  the  exhibition  was  especi- 
ally rich,  carved  ivories,  jewelled  crowns  for  the 
Madonna,  in  ciboria  and  reliquaries,  in  dinanderie, 
niello,  works  in  crystal,  glass  and  wood.  Textiles  were 
necessarily  an  important  feature  and  included  not  only 
tapestries  and  embroideries  but  some  of  the  early  silks 
of  Eastern  origin  which  had  so  pronounced  an  influence 
on  European  textiles.  Of  great  beauty  and  importance 
was  the  thirteenth-century  English  embroidery  from 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  showing  the  shields  of 
Edward  I  and  Eleanor  of  Castile  above  a  Crucifixion 
with  Saints.  Rivalling  it  in  significance  was  a  second 
English  example,  which  belongs  to  the  Dumbarton 


THE  ANNUNCIATION  :  FRENCH  OR  FLEMISH  TAPESTRY  OF  THE  EARLY  XVTH  CENTURY 
LENT  BY  MRS.  HAROLD  J.  PRATT  :  EXHIBITION  OF  MEDIAEVAL  ARTS  AT  BOSTON 
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BRONZE  SACRIFICIAL  VESSEL  OF  CHIA  TYPE 
SHANG  DYNASTY,  HAVING  GREEN,  BLUE  AND 
SILVER     PATINATIONS    :    SHOWN    BY  TONYING 

Oaks  collection,  showing  St.  Lawrence  and 
St.  Margaret  with  emblems  of  each  of 
the  four  Evangelists. 

Tapestries  included  a  Tournai  hunting 
subject  from  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of 
Arts,  and  the  Metropolitan's  beautiful 
Franco-Flemish  Rose  Garden  panel  with 
broad  stripes  of  red,  white  and  green,  the 
colours  of  Charles  VII.  Akin  to  the  paint- 
er's art  is  the  treatment  of  Mrs.  Harold  J. 
Pratt's  Annunciation,  an  early  fifteenth-cen- 
tury weaving  of  great  importance,  which 
is  here  reproduced.  Few  panels  of  its  period 
exist.  It  is  a  magnificent  example,  fine  in 
design  and  remarkably  beautiful  in  its  dif- 
ferentiation of  textures  in  the  architectural 
features,  the  costumes,  landscape,  as  well 
as  in  the  amazing  skill  with  which  the  faces 
and  figures  are  delineated.  Whether  of 
Paris  or  Arras,  the  technique  shows  the 
great  advance  made  at  this  period.  The 
cartoons  have  been  ascribed  to  one  of  the 
famous  Van  Roome  family  of  designers.  An 
analogy  is  seen  in  Melchior  Broederlam's 
Annunciation  of  1 399  on  an  altar  painting  in 


the  Dijon  Museum,  and  also  with  the  Annunciation  in  the  series 
of  six  French  panels  of  about  1400  which,  by  coincidence,  is 
mentioned  and  illustrated  elsewhere  in  this  department,  since 
the  subject  has  been  shown  recently  in  an  exhibition  in  Baltimore. 

REAPPEARANCE  OF  THREE  FRENCH  PRIMITIVES 

ALTHOUGH  their  presence  in  the  Cuvellier  collection  at 
.  Niort  was  known,  the  series  of  three  French  panels  of  about 
1400,  showing  an  Annunciation,  Crucifixion  and  Baptism  of  Christ,  has 
not  been  recorded  as'part  of  the  Walters  collection.  They  have 
recently  been  included  in  an  exhibition  of  fifteenth-century 
French  painting  at  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  in  Baltimore.  These 
panels  are  companions  to  three  subjects  in  the  Meyer  van  den 
Bergh  Museum  in  Antwerp.  Regarding  them  is  a  tradition,  un- 
fortunately not  verified  but  plausible,  as  indicating  the  school 
that  produced  them,  that  they  are  from  an  altar  at  the  famous 
Carthusian  Abbey  near  Dijon  which  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  se- 
lected as  their  place  of  burial.  The  painters  and  sculptors  who 
worked  for  these  great  art  patrons  of  the  house  of  Valois  produced 
many  works  for  Champmol,  of  which  the  greater  part  has  been 
lost  or  destroyed.  There  are  only  a  few  works  to  be  attributed  de- 
finitely to  Jean  Malouel,  Henri  de  Bellechose  and  Melchior  Broe- 
derlam,  and  there  are  others  of  whom  the  records  say  much  but 
by  whom  no  works  are  in  existence.  French  painting  in  the  late 
Fourteenth  Century  had  its  local  traits  submerged  in  that  ming- 
ling of  influences  from  north  and  south  which  resulted  in  a  com- 
posite or  international  style.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  definitely 
whether  this  group  of  three  now  at  the  Walters  Gallery  is  typical 
of  the  Burgundian  court  artists,  in  a  period  when  the  French,  Flem- 
ish, Italian  and  Rhenish  styles  were  so  closely  interlocked. 

Italian  influence  is  present  in  the  Crucifixion,  particularly  in  the 
figure  of  the  Virgin.  The  pose  of  the  St.  John  is  less  traditional, 
and  the  figure  of  the  Crucified  is  unusual  in  the  treatment  of  the 
upraised  head,  turned  to  the  right.  Very  beautiful  in  its  fine  de- 
tail is  the  Annunciation,  with  its  background  of  richly  patterned 
fabrics,  its  tessellated  pavement,  and  Gothic  throne.  The  minia- 
turist's art,  as  the  source  of  the  training  of  the  easel  painter,  made 
such  details  easy  of  execution,  subordinating  the  pattern  to  the 
significance  of  the  main  figures.  While  the  figure  of  the  Virgin 
here  also  owes  much  to  Italian  painting,  the  Gabriel  is  most 
original,  and  the  facial  types  and  gestures  are  distinctively  north- 
ern. Most  interesting  in  many  respects  is  the  Baptism,  which  is 
placed  in  a  setting  that  combines  something  of  a  millefieurs  char- 
acter with  the  new  forms  of  landscape  art.  • 

These  remarkable  little  panels  have  recently  been  part  of  an 
exhibition  at  the  Walters  Gallery  designed  to  show  the  background 
of  the  international  style  as  represented  in  France,  Flanders  and 
Holland  from  1380  to  14 15,  and  its  relation  to  the  development 
of  a  more  national  expression  in  France.  Among  the  fifty  items 
brought  together  the  majority  were  the  illuminated  books  whose 
miniatures  contain  the  genesis  of  European  painting.  For  this 
reason  alone,  apart  from  their  own  inherent  beauty  and  merit, 
the  study  of  these  works  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  student 
and  their  development  should  be  followed  with  close  attention. 
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A  SHANG  SACRIKIGIAK  VKSSKL 

A FINK,  early  example  of  Chinese  bronze  casting  of 
the  Shang  period  is  the  sacrificial  vessel  of  the  Chia 
type  which  is  illustrated  here  by  courtesy  of  Tonying. 
While  it  is  well  known  that  the  art  of  bronze  making 
reached  a  high  state  of  perfection  at  a  period  preceding 
historical  record,  perfect  specimens  of  Shang  origin  are 
rare  enough  to  be  noteworthy,  and  such  specimens  as 
the  one  shown  here  are  deserving  of  special  mention. 
The  green  surface  shows  areas  of  blue  and  silver  patina- 
tion  enduing  it  with  splendours  of  colour,  obtainable 
only  through  age  and  the  results  of  centuries  of  burial. 
The  form  has  the  restraint  and  massiveness  of  its  early 
date,  although  there  is  evidence  of  a  highly  conscious 
use  of  decorative  themes,  as  in  the  handle  of 
the  cover  which  is  in  stylized  bird  form.  Two 
birds,  placed  back  to  back,  create  a  pattern 
which  at  first  glance  suggests  geometric 
piercing,  but  actually  the  design  is  produced 
by  a  skilful  transformation  of  the  natural 
into  the  conventional. 

The  cicada  motif  is  prominent  through- 
out. It  covers  each  of  the  four  pointed  legs, 
and  appears  again  as  a  band  around  the 
neck  in  a  running  series  of  triangular  forms. 
Kach  of  the  four  sides  of  the  body  shows  the 
monster  mask,  the  so-called  T'ao  T'ieh,  and 
the  handles  at  the  sides  of  the  vessel  have  the 
sacrificial  ox  head  at  the  top.  The  supple- 
mentary handles,  rising  vertically  from  the 
rim,  which  made  it  possible  to  handle  the 
vessel  easily  when  it  was  filled  with  cooked 
millet  in  the  ritual  ceremony,  are  incised 
with  the  cicada  and  the  interlacing  spiral 
of  the  Wui  Wen  pattern,  signifying  eternity. 
This  spiral  appears  also  on  the  cover  and 
fills  in  other  spaces  of  the  design,  so  that 
while  the  main  elements  of  the  ornament  are 
in  relief,  the  entire  surface  is  given  the  char- 
acteristic incised  pattern  which  leaves  al- 
most no  area  entirely  plain.  Whether  the 
purpose  was  for  the  application  of  some  form 
of  inlay,  the  effect  as  we  see  it  to-day  is 
greatly  enriched  by  the  sensitive  linear 
quality  added  to  essentially  massive  forms. 


RARK  SOUTH  JKRSKY  GKASS 

ONK  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of 
the  craft  of  the  early  American  glass 
maker  was  the  production  of  non-commer- 
cial pieces,  objects  made  to  suit  his  own  taste 
and  fill  his  household  needs,  or  to  offer  as 
gifts.  It  was  the  custom  in  the  early  glass 


factories  of  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  New  Kngland 
for  the  glass  blowers  to  take  the  residue  of  pot  metal 
left  over  in  the  production  of  window  glass,  bottles  and 
the  simpler  domestic  pieces  made  for  the  market.  From 
this,  objects  were  blown  for  pleasure  and  amusement,  in 
which  imagination  was  allowed  free  play  and,  without 
doubt,  feats  of  skill  were  attempted  which  would  never 
have  been  expended  on  the  general  factory  output. 
Knough  of  these  pieces  were  produced  to  leave  a  heri- 
tage for  the  present-day  collector,  although  examples 
are  naturally  rare.  Among  the  important  glass  col- 
lections of  recent  years  which  have  brought  striking 
examples  to  the  auction  room,  were  those  of  Jacob 
Paxon  Temple  in  1923  and  Alfred  B.  Maclay  in  1935. 
Recently,  when  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Frederick  S. 


THE  ANNUNCIATION  :  A  FRANCO-FLEMISH  PAINTING  OF  CIRCA  1400  :  THE 
EXHIBITION  OF  XV  CENTURY  FRENCH  PAINTING  :  WALTERS  ART  GALLERY 
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Fish  appeared  at  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  the  three 
pieces  here  illustrated  were  seen  as  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  this  type. 

In  Helen  McKearin's  foreword  to  the  catalogue, 
which  contains  an  amount  of  information  in  brief  that 
makes  it  an  invaluable  reference  work  on  the  most  im- 
portant American  types,  blown,  three-mould,  and  Lacy 
Sandwich,  she  has  a  special  word  to  say  regarding  this 
classification.  Although  examples  partake  of  the  nature 
of  folk  art,  they  are  shaped  by  a  high  technical  skill. 
Such  pieces  may  be  in  either  clear  or  coloured  glass. 
Aquamarine,  amber  and  green  are  the  usual  colours  in 
South  Jersey.  In  New  York  State,  light  green,  olive 
green,  shades  of  amber,  and  blue-aquamarine  are 
found.  Green  and  amber  predominate  in  the  New  Eng- 
land pieces,  but  aquamarine,  blue  and  amethyst  occa- 
sionally occur.  Most  of  the  pieces  are  entirely  off-hand 
productions,  although  a  Jersey  worker  sometimes  em- 
ployed a  pattern  mould.  The  medium  is  used  with  feel- 
ing for  its  plastic  effect.  Evidence  of  the  pliability  of  the 
molten  state  is  kept  in  the  swirling  decoration  of  super- 
imposed layers,  in  the  threading,  in  the  crimping  and 
quilling,  that  were  employed  on  these  pieces.  Finials 
might  take  a  bird  form  of  indeterminate  classification, 
generally  designated  a  swan,  but  having  even  more  re- 
semblance to  the  barnyard  cock.  Other  finials,  as  on 
the  unusual  green  glass  tea-pot  illustrated,  defy  identi- 
fication. The  cover  is  dome  shaped,  and  the  finial 
carries  the  domed  effect  two  stages  higher,  using  five 
projecting  lobes  in  a  radiating  pattern  on  the  two 
upper  sections.  The  general  design  seems  to  have  been 
inspired  by  the  silver  tea-pot  of  the  Queen  Anne  period, 
but  modified  by  the  difficulties  of  the  medium,  while 
the  cover  is  the  result  of  a  free  fancy  aided  by  a  skilled 
eye  and  hand.  This  rare  little  South  Jersey  piece  has 
passed  through  the  Meacham  and  Maclay  collections 
and  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 


THREE  RARE  EXAMPLES  OF  EARLY  AMERICAN  BLOWN  GLASS  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF _MRS •  FREDK 
S.  FISH  WHICH  WAS   DISPERSED   DURING  THE   PAST  SEASON  AT  THE   PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES 


The  two-handled  piece  in  the  centre  is  classified  as  a 
mug,  since  it  follows  the  typical  outlines  of  the  tall 
cylindrical  mug  of  the  region,  but  the  everted  lip  gives 
it  more  the  appearance  of  a  vase.  It  is  of  deep  emerald 
green  glass  and  has  crimped  handles.  These  are 
attached  to  the  body  in  a  manner  which  suggests  that 
the  maker  had  a  reverse  scroll  in  mind  but  was  able 
only  to  produce  this  primitive  and  amusing  variation. 

The  sugar  bowl  at  the  left  is  in  clear  glass,  has 
handles  of  bow-knot  type,  and  the  rare  'swan'  finial 
which  is  always  highly  prized. 

The  interest  in  these  and  similar  pieces  is  in  the  many 
variations  they  display.  A  maker  on  occasion  might  de- 
part from  the  usual  circular  form  for  a  sugar  bowl  and 
employ  an  oval  shape;  threading,  usually  applied  on 
the  neck,  would  be  used  on  a  cover,  parts  usually  solid 
are  made  hollow,  as  in  a  candlestick  or  in  the  formation 
of  a  cover.  The  South  Jersey  tradition  was  deeply  influ- 
enced by  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  workmen  brought  in 
by  Caspar  Wistar  in  1 739  to  his  Allowaystown  factory. 
It  was,  however,  a  mingling  of  English  and  Continental 
influences  that  eventually  produced  the  American  glass 
forms  found  not  only  in  the  eastern  area  already  men- 
tioned, but  later  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley. 


PORTRAITS  OF  THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE 

AN  especially  brilliant  group  of  portraits  was  se- 
±  \  cured  by  M.  Knoedler  &  Company  for  the  exhibi- 
tion, 'Portraits  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,'  which  lasted 
into  the  early  part  of  April.  Fifteen  subjects  from  the 
gift  of  Samuel  H.  Kress  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
which  is  nearing  completion  in  Washington,  D.C., 
were  included,  with  additions  from  other  collections. 
Among  the  former  group  was  Bartolommeo  Veneto's 
great  portrait,  supposedly  of  Maximilian  Sforza,  Ercole 

Roberti's  pair  of  pan- 
els of  two  members  of 
the  Bentivoglio  fam- 
ily, a  profile  portrait 
of  a  boy  by  Jacopo 
Bellini,  Dosso  Dossi's 
Standard  Bearer,  and 
Titian's  sumptuous 
lady  in  green  who  is 
thought  to  be  Giulia 
di  Gonzaga-Colonna. 
There  were  three 
masculine  subjects  by 
Moroni,  Lorenzo  Lot- 
to and  Franciabigio, 
showing  the  fully  de- 
veloped style  of  the 
Renaissance,  while  in 
the  lovely  portrait  of 
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a  lady  with  a  light  scarf  over  her  head,  by  Girolama 
di  Benvenuto,  there  is  a  superb  early  indication  of  its 
growing  mastery  of  form. 

The  Ryerson  collection  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute 
was  the  source  of  a  Florentine  portrait  by  Ridolfo 
Ghirlandaio,  and  Raphael's  Emilia  Pia  de  Montefeltro 
was  lent  by  Jacob  Epstein.  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Payson  sent 
her  rare  Piero  di  Cosimo,  whose  richly  gifted  imagina- 
tion rarely  permitted  him  to  descend  to  portraiture. 
The  subject  is  a  sumptuously  garbed  lady  holding  a 
garland  of  flowers,  while  in  the  background  is  a  city 
view,  painted  with  the  perfection  of  a  miniature. 

The  exhibition  has  had  the  interesting  result  of 
bringing  identification  to  a  former  anonymous  subject, 
a  Portrait  of  a  Monk,  belonging  to  Maitland  F.  Griggs, 
which  has  hitherto  been  attributed  to  Andrea  da 
Firenze  or  to  an  artist  of  Northern  Italy.  It  was  dis- 
covered on  this  occasion  that  there  was  an  inscription 
on  the  back  of  the  panel  which  has  hitherto  passed 
unnoticed.  Translated  it  reads :  'Most  Reverend  Father 
Maestro  Mariano  da  Sannazano,  General  of  our 
Order,  who  was  legate  of  Pope  Alexander  VI  to  the 
King  of  Portugal  and  to  Frederick,  King  of  Naples; 
whence,  returning  to  Rome,  he  fell  ill  in  Capua,  and 
continuing  his  journey,  could  not  get  beyond  Sessa 
(Aurunca)  where  he  died  in  1497  ...  in  the  house  of .  .  . 
of  Viterbo.  .  .  .'  The  fact  that  the  sitter  was  in  Portugal 
and  then  in  Naples  seems  to  point  to  a  southern  origin 
for  the  portrait,  rather  than  in  central  or  northern 
Italy,  and  the  attribution  has  been  tentatively  placed 
in  the  Neapolitan  school.  The  style  is  unusual,  as  it  has 
much  of  the  quality  of  a  primitive,  although  it  origi- 
nated late  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  In  the  severity  and 
simplicity  with  which  this  austere  churchman  is  pre- 
sented there  is  a  certain  harmony  between  the  man 
portrayed  and  the  manner  employed.  The  artist  is  not 
without  subtlety  and  possesses  a  degree  of  accomplish- 
ment that  brings  his  work  rightly  within  the  scope  of 
the  exhibition  which  finds  its  other  terminus  in  the 
consummate  perfection  of  Salviati. 

EARLY  FIREARMS  AT  ST.  LOUIS  MUSEUM 

THE  early  firearm  as  a  work  of  art,  an  example  of 
rare  mechanical  skill  and  a  decorative  object,  may 
be  studied  in  the  group  of  recent  accessions  and  a  loan 
collection  at  the  City  Art  Museum  in  St.  Louis.  Few  of 
these  are  military  weapons,  although  they  represent  the 
finest  workmanship  of  their  period.  Made  chiefly  for 
members  of  the  court,  and  many  of  them  originally  in 
royal  ownership,  they  conform  to  the  standards  of  an 
aristocratic  and  artistic  taste.  In  consequence  they 
embody  ornament  in  a  manner  which  brings  them 
within  the  decorative  arts  in  the  same  manner  as  furni- 
ture or  architecture.  An  especially  effective  use  of  archi- 


FATHER  MARIANO  OA  SANNAZANO  :  NEAPOLITAN  SCHOOL  :  LATE 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  :  LENT  BY  MAITLAND  F.  C rRIGGS,  ESQ.,  TO 
THE  KNOEDLER  EXHIBITION  OF  RENAISSANCE  PORTRAITS,  N.Y. 

tectural  motifs  is  found  on  a  rare  set  of  three  French 
pieces,  a  wheel-lock  rifle  and  pair  of  pistols,  dated  1623, 
which  are  among  the  Museum's  accessions.  This  set, 
bearing  the  full  signature  of  the  maker  on  each  piece 
and  repeating  his  initials  opposite  the  lock  plate,  is  the 
work  of  Claude  Thomas  of  Epinal.  Highly  architec- 
tural in  feeling  is  the  selection  of  motifs  for  the  richly 
carved  pearwood  stocks.  The  treatment  below  the 
barrel,  which  makes  use  of  plinth,  moulding  and  cor- 
nice details  and  uses  a  griffon  as  a  pilaster,  is  in  the 
architectural  tradition  of  its  period.  The  butt  shows  a 
frieze  with  a  hunter  and  dogs  pursuing  a  deer.  The  lock 
is  engraved  with  mythological  figures  and  formal  orna- 
ments. Its  elaborate  design  and  exceptional  workman- 
ship, added  to  the  fact  that  the  maker  has  signed  his 
pieces  so  conspicuously,  lead  the  Museum  to  advance 
the  logical  inference  that  these  were  not  made  as  a  com- 
mission, but  to  represent  a  young  gunsmith's  proof  of 
skill,  a  work  which  was  to  win  his  recognition  as  master 
craftsman  and  member  of  his  Guild. 

Another  wheel-lock  rifle  among  the  Museum's  ac- 
quisitions was  formerly  in  the  Lichtenstein  collection 
and  has  the  mark  of  Martin  Sussebecker  (1593- 1668), 
gunmaker  to  the  Court  of  Saxony.  It  was  made  about 
1635  and  is  a  fine  example  of  the  inlaid  staghorn  deco- 
ration which  appeared  so  constantly  as  one  of  the 
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WHEEL-LOCK  RIFLE  BY  CLAUDE  THOMAS  OF  EPINAL,  FRANCE,  1623,  IN  A  COLLECTION  OF  FIREARMS  RECENTLY  ACOUIKED  BY 
THE  CITY  ART  MUSEUM  OF  ST.  LOUIS  :  IT  IS  ACCOMPANIED  BY  A  PAIR  OF  PISTOLS  BY  THE  SAME  MAKER,  EACH  FULLY  SIGNED 


seventeenth-century  phases  of  the  art  of  inlay. 

A  flint-lock  pistol  signed  Derby  a  Paris  has  a  repeating 
mechanism  invented  by  a  seventeenth-century  Floren- 
tine, Lorenzoni,  which  was  used  all  over  Europe,  al- 
though it  demanded  so  much  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
maker  that  the  resulting  costliness  made  it  possible 
only  for  the  very  wealthy  to  own  them.  This  example 
was  capable  of  firing  nine  shots  with  almost  as  much 
speed  as  the  present  revolver.  Regarding  the  maker 
nothing  is  known,  but  the  name  suggests  that  he  may 
have  been  an  Englishman  working  in  Paris. 

The  predecessor  of  this  pistol  may  be  seen  in  the  loan 
collection  in  a  pair  by  Lorenzoni  himself.  Among  the 
finest  of  repeating  flint  locks  known,  they  are,  in  addi- 
tion, remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  burl  walnut 
stocks  and  engraved  mounts  of  silver. 

The  loan  collection  comes  from  that  authority  on 
arms  and  armour,  William  G.  Renwick,  and  consists  of 
pieces  of  especial  importance  and  beauty.  Half  of  them 
have  belonged  to  emperors,  kings,  members  of  the  nobil- 
ity and  other  distinguished  persons.  In  a  series  origin- 
ally owned  by  the  kings  of  France  is  a  snaphaunce  gun 
dated  1622,  which  belonged  to  Louis  XIII.  Since  this 
predecessor  of  the  flint  lock  is  generally  found  on  pistols, 
it  has  importance  beyond  its  mere  association.  A  flint- 
lock fowling  piece  belonging  to  the  same  monarch  is 
recorded  in  an  inventory  of  161 5  and  is  therefore  an 
early  documented  specimen.  A  blunderbuss  which  be- 
longed to  Louis  XV  has  an  unusual,  oval  muzzle,  de- 
signed to  scatter  the  shot  along  a  horizontal  line.  A 
Baltic  flint  lock  may  be  seen  in  a  rifle  of  1722  which 
belonged  to  Frederick  I  of  Sweden.  Of  about  the  same 
period  is  an  English  fowling  piece,  a  remarkably  fine 
breech-loader,  which  belonged  to  George  II  and  was 
used  by  him  as  Prince  of  Wales. 


NATIVE  ART  OF  THE  AMERICAS 

REFERRING  to  the  'Pre-Columbian'  loan  exhibition 
^  by  the  Fogg  Museum  and  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
Cambridge  mentioned  last  month,  it  seems  regrettable 
to  define  a  rich,  native  art  through  the  name  of  the 
European  whose  discovery  of  America  meant  this 


art's  extinction.  That  it  was  not  Columbus,  but  rather 
Cortez,  Pizarro,  and  the  viceroys  whose  soldiers  and 
friars  brought  about  this  destruction,  is  still  another 
point,  but  the  term  has  been  coined  and  lacking  a 
better  one,  will  be  frequently  mentioned  in  coming 
years.  Appreciation  of  the  early  arts  of  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  has  been  slow  of  growth, 
although  it  has  had  its  devoted  pioneers.  Among  them 
has  been  the  Peabody  Museum  whose  collections 
contain  some  of  the  earliest-removed  sculptures  of 
Central  America.  A  number  of  these  have  been  for 
many  years  on  loan  at  the  Fogg  Museum.  A  few 
private  collectors  and  a  few  museums  have  cjuietly 
been  securing  examples,  and  a  scholarly  literature  on 
the  subject  has  been  growing.  It  remained  for  the 
presence  in  this  country  of  the  loans  from  the  Museo 
Nacional  in  Mexico  City,  which  were  sent  to  the  New 
York  World's  Fair,  to  provide  the  occasion  for  a  loan 
exhibition  which  would  be  a  representative  showing  of 
what  American  collections  have  to  offer.  The  Mexican 
loans  were  given  a  still  longer  leave  of  absence  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Secretaria  Economia  Nacional, 
and  the  two  museums  in  Cambridge  brought  together 
additional  material  from  twenty-five  other  collections, 
covering  the  fields  of  sculpture,  textiles,  pottery, 
metalwork,  jade  and  other  carvings. 

Peruvian  textiles  show  a  knowledge  of  every  tech- 
nique of  hand-weaving,  and  the  Chimu  gold  work  of 
Peru,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Quimbaya  in  Colombia  and 
Code  in  Panama,  have  a  technique  of  purely  native 
growth.  It  is  known  that  there  were  guilds  in  the 
Valley  of  Mexico  and  in  Peru,  controlling  the  crafts 
of  wood  carvers,  mosaic  workers,  potters,  workers  in 
feathers,  and  metal  workers.  Tools  for  sculpture  were 
of  the  simplest,  and  metal  tools  were  unknown. 
Hammers  and  chisels  were  of  stone,  and  drills  were  of 
reeds  used  with  sand.  Yet  obsidian  and  jade  were 
carved  with  this  primitive  equipment.  The  softness  of 
the  material  to  be  worked  naturally  determined  the 
development  of  style.  Maya  sculpture  from  Yucatan, 
where  limestone  was  abundant,  tends  toward  a  decora- 
tive style  with  much  undercutting.  The  Aztecs  of 
Mexico  had  to  deal  with  a  hard  lava  stone,  and  sculp- 
ture remains  more  rigid  and  simpler. 
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PAINTERS  AND  SCULPTORS  IN  WAR  TIME 

HAVING  devoted  considerable  space  in  our 
war-time  issues  to  the  efforts  of  the  Fine  Art 
Trades  to  keep  in  active  operation,  somewhat 
to  the  neglect  of  those  who  practise  the  Arts  as  a 
profession,  we  are  making  amends  in  this  number  by 
asking  for  support  for  the  numerous  exhibitions  which, 
despite  the  most  adverse  conditions,  are  courageously 
keeping  the  flag  of  culture  flying  and  trying  to  stimu- 
late public  interest  in  living  art.  Painters  and  sculp- 
tors are  probably  the  hardest  hit  of  professional  work- 
ers and  need  all  the  help  and  encouragement  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give  them.  Artists  themselves  are  proverbially 
generous,  and  though  constantly  called  upon  to  give 
of  the  fruits  of  their  talents  in  the  cause  of  charity  are 
seldom  found  wanting.  We  should  still  buy 
pictures,  if  only  on  the  instalment  plan,  and 
good  pictures  are  an  enduring  delight  to 
their  possessor  and  a  hall-mark  of  culture. 


A  NEW  PORTRAIT 
OF  H.M.  THE  QUEEN 

IT  appears  that  the  public  will  be  disap- 
pointed of  seeing  the  portrait  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  by  Mr.  Augustus  John  at 
the  Royal  Academy  this  year,  since  it  can- 
not be  completed  in  time.  Her  Majesty,  how- 
ever, has  given  her  gracious  permission  to 
Mrs.  Flora  Lion,  R.P.S.,  to  exhibit  among 
the  paintings  shown  by  her  at  Messrs.  M. 
Knoedler  &  Co.,  Inc.'s,  Galleries,  at  15,  Old 
Bond  Street,  the  portrait  we  reproduce  on 
this  page.  Among  other  portraits  shown  by 
Mrs.  Lion  is  a  new  one  of  H.R.H.  the 
Duchess  of  Kent.  The  exhibition,  to  which 
admission  is  free,  is  to  continue  open  until 
May  31st,  and  the  catalogues  will  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society. 


SINCE  WHISTLER 

IT  is  a  pleasurable  duty  to  revert  to  the  Ex- 
hibition of  British  Painting  at  the  National 
Gallery.  We  say  duty,  because  since  our 
cursory  inspection  in  the  cellars  the  works 
have  been  hung  and  some  notable  additions 
have  brought  the  standard  up  to  a  more 


complete  representation  than  we  had  expected.  The 
period  covered  is  in  the  main  well  illustrated.  There 
are  a  few  omissions,  which  we  regret,  and  some  mani- 
festations for  which  we  have  small  sympathy,  but  with 
these  rather  personal  reservations,  the  showing  could 
hardly  have  been  bettered.  Immense  credit  is  due  to 
the  organizer,  Miss  Browse,  upon  whose  shoulders  fell 
the  brunt  of  the  work  of  selection,  arrangement  and 
cataloguing.  As  for  the  hanging,  it  is  an  object-lesson 
to  all  art  committees  and  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. The  spacing,  which  allows  ample  breathing 
room,  so  to  speak,  for  each  picture,  so  that  the  eye  is 
not  offended  by  conflicting  vibrations  of  colour,  and 
the  subdued  but  very  agreeable  tints  of  the  National 
Gallery  walls,  are  in  everyway  to  be  commended.  The 
order  of  hanging  is,  generally  speaking,  chronological, 


A  NEW  PORTRAIT  OF  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  :  BY  FLORA  LION,  R.P.S. 
SHOWN  AT  THE   GALLERIES  OF   M.   KNOEDLER  &  CO.,  INC.,  OLD  BOND  ST. 
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SIR  JOHN  MENNES  :  BY  ISAAC  FULLER  :  WAR-TIME  EXHIBITION 
THE  QUEEN'S  HOUSE,  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM,  GREENWICH 


or  sufficiently  so  as  to  follow  the  trend  of  the  move- 
ments and  to  emphasize  the  introduction  of  new  influ- 
ences. By  this  means  the  progress  of  modern  painting 
is  made  clearly  apparent.  Perhaps  one  or  two  painters 
are  over-represented,  but  these  are  painters  of  import- 
ance, and  therefore  add  to  the  total  strength  and  im- 
pressiveness.  Among  the  influences  that  can  be  defi- 
nitely traced  from  Whistler  are  the  early  Sickerts,  the 
Steers,  the  Prydes  and  the  Nicholsons.  The  Impres- 
sionist phase  introduced  from  Monet  by  Edward  Stott, 
is  not  in  evidence,  but  we  referred  in  our  last  article  to 
an  example  of  the  influence  of  Bastien  Lepage  in  Sir 
George  Clausen.  The  visitor  will  enjoy  working  out 
these  and  other  currents  in  the  main  stream  of  modern 
British  painting  for  himself.  As  a  popular  attraction, 
together  with  the  lectures  and  the  lunch-time  con- 
certs, the  exhibition  is  proving  a  marked  success.  We 
were  told  that  the  attendance  during  the  first  week 
averaged  a  thousand  a  day,  and  on  Saturdays  this 
figure  is  no  doubt  largely  exceeded.  Much  discretion 
and  understanding  of  the  situation  has  been  shown  in 
fixing  the  price  of  admission  at  sixpence  and  of  the 
catalogue  at  fourpence.  A  few  dissentient  voices  have 
been  raised  in  The  Times,  mainly  directed  against  the 
inclusion  of  some  modernist  affectations. 


NAVAL  EXHIBITION  AT  GREENWICH 

THE  Director  and  Trustees  of  the  National  Mari- 
time Museum,  Greenwich,  have  arranged  a  War- 
time Exhibition  in  the  Queen's  House  which  everyone 
should  make  a  point  of  seeing.  The  history  of  the 
Queen's  House,  planned  as  a  'House  of  Delight'  by 
Inigo  Jones  for  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  I, 
has  been  told  in  the  scholarly  monograph  by  Mr. 
George  H.  Chettle  issued  by  the  London  Survey  Com- 
mittee and  published  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum. 
To  this  important  building  we  hope  to  devote  some 
attention  in  these  pages  at  an  early  date.  For  the  pre- 
sent we  can  only  give  a  brief  abstract  of  some  of  the 
principal  items  now  on  exhibition.  To  a  maritime 
people  these  should  be  of  much  historical  interest.  The 
history  of  the  anchor  is  illustrated  in  some  seventy-five 
models  of  the  killick  (or  kellock),  the  anchor  of  prim- 
itive man,  and  some  hundred  and  fifty  models  of 
British  anchors  dating  from  the  Eighteenth  Century  to 
the  present  day.  These  include  a  working  model  show- 
ing the  numerous  components  which  are  scarfed  to- 
gether by  rivets  or  welded  into  the  completed  article.  A 
series  of  scale-models  demonstrate  our  methods  of 
saving  life  at  sea  and  include  three  examples  of  Great- 
head's  lifeboat  of  1 785.  Naval  guns  are  shown  in 
working  models  from  the  reforms  of  1 782  and  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  War.  The  changes  in  pattern 
of  naval  swords  and  midshipmens'  dirks  from  early 
days  to  our  own  time  are  illustrated,  as  well  as  a  long 
series  of  naval  buttons.  Actual  uniforms  have  been 
difficult  to  preserve,  but  the  naval  button  tells  its  own 
story  from  1748  onwards.  Changes  were  many;  and  in 
Nelson's  day  each  rank  had  a  separate  design.  Dog- 
gett's  coat  and  badge  are  an  interesting  memory,  and 
still  competed  for  on  the  Thames.  The  coats  have  dis- 
appeared, but  the  badges  present  an  interesting  con- 
spectus of  the  change  of  taste  in  the  design  of  silver 
ware.  Two  of  these  are  shown,  separated  by  an  inter- 
val of  fifty  years.  Among  the  Van  de  Veldes,  is  a  large 
oil  painting  by  the  elder  artist,  signed  and  dated.  It 
measures  seven  feet  by  twelve  and  has  been  lent  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  by  the  kindness  of  the  Marquess  of 
Cholmondeley.  There  are  also  five  newly  discovered 
Van  de  Velde  drawings,  one  of  them  of  exceptional 
size  and  quality.  In  a  series  of  water-colours  we  find 
two  of  Nelson's  Agamemnons  by  George  Cruikshank, 
four  large  drawings,  by  Sir  David  Wilkie,  of  naval 
pensioners  in  the  Painted  Hall  admiring  Turner's 
Trafalgar,  sketches  of  various  craft  on  the  Nile  and  of 
Venice  by  Edward  Lear  (author  of  the  Book  of  Non- 
sense) and  a  large  picture  by  an  unknown  artist  of 
Admiral  St.  Vincent's  Fleet  in  the  Tagus  in  1 797.  The 
portraits  include  Lord  Barham,  First  Lord  in  1805,  Sir 
William  Beatty,  the  surgeon  who  attended  Lord  Nel- 
son in  the  cockpit  of  H.M.S.  Victory,  never  before 
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shown,  and  incidentally,  the  original  portrait 
ofCapt.  (afterwards  Admiral)  William  Ben- 
tinck  by  Romney,  shown  on  the  March  cover 
of  The  Connoisseur.  This  latter  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Trustees  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Henry  Bentinck.  Visitors  will  also  see,  for  the 
first  time,  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  model  for 
the  dome  of  the  Painted  Hall,  discovered  by 
Sir  Geoffrey  Callender  in  the  dome  of  the 
Chapel.  Other  interesting  models  include 
one  of  the  ill-fated  submarine  Thetis,  made 
for  the  recent  public  inquiry,  three  lightships 
of  different  dates  loaned  by  Trinity  House, 
together  with  the  flag  of  the  Master,  and 
models  of  destroyers  of  1880,  19 14  and  1940. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  this  note 
are  of  Sir  John  Mennes  (or  Minnes),  painted 
by  Isaac  Fuller  (c.  1610-1672).  Sir  John  is 
shown  in  the  portrait  as  he  appeared  when 
Admiral  to  Charles  I.  During  the  interreg- 
num he  retired  to  his  estate  in  Wales.  After 
the  Restoration  he  returned  to  the  Navy 
Office  and  became  the  intimate  friend  of 
Samuel  Pepys.  The  other  picture  shows 
William  III  landing  at  Tor  Bay  in  1688.  It 
is  by  the  younger  Van  Wyck  (1640- 1702), 
and  is  signed  and  dated  by  the  artist. 


WATER-COLOURS  IN  PICCADILLY 


WILLIAM 
AND  DATE 


DESPITE  the  war,  our  painters  have 
shown  no  lack  of  industry.  A  very  full 
muster  of  works  furnish  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
first  annual  exhibition  of  water-colours  by  members  of 
the  Royal  Institute  in  Piccadilly  and  their  guests.  Every 
inch  of  these  extensive  galleries  it  would  seem  must  be 
utilized.  One  is  tempted  to  question  if  it  is  a  wise 
procedure  to  hang  simultaneously  over  five  hundred 
works  in  a  single  exhibition.  Always  a  surfeit  even  of 
the  best  things  reacts  to  their  detriment.  The  appetite 
becomes  jaded,  capacity  for  enjoyment  ceases.  With 
the  best  will  in  the  world  we  are  constrained  to  cry 
'Hold !  Enough !'  To  have  to  take  his  chance  among  so 
many  rivals  seems  hardly  fair  to  the  artist  and  defi- 
nitely reduces  his  stock  of  interest.  It  also  makes  choice 
difficult  for  the  would-be  purchaser.  Both  hand  and 
mind  are  apt  to  refrain  from  the  effort.  For  this  reason 
we  always  have  the  feeling  that  it  is  an  advantage  to 
the  artist  to  be  hung  in  the  first  room,  where,  to  a 
fresh  eye,  everything  looks  at  its  best.  Only  the  most 
hardened  enthusiast  can  stay  the  course  unscathed. 

When  all  is  said  there  is  a  notably  high  standard  of 
accomplishment  among  our  English  water-colourists. 
For  some  reason  or  other  the  medium  suits  the  Eng- 
lish practitioner,  as  we  hope  and  believe  it  suits  his 


III  LANDING  AT  TOR  BAY,  168.S  :  BY  )OHN  VAN  WYCK  :  SIGNED 
D  :  EXHIBITION,  QUEEN'S  HOUSE,  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 


clientele.  There  are  many  variants  in  the  method  of 
using  it.  First  come  the  purists,  who  will  countenance 
none  other  but  the  classical  mode  of  pure  wash,  with 
plenty  of  water  and  no  body-colour;  then  there  are 
those  who  favour  its  use,  considering  that  a  fat  im- 
pasto  gives  added  strength  and  variety  of  texture; 
there  are  the  line  and  wash  methodists,  the  stipplers 
and  the  scratchers.  Nor  are  these  all. 

Followers  of  the  classical  landscape  school  will  ad- 
mire the  five  works  of  Gerald  Ackermann.  He  has  a 
most  easy  control  of  his  difficult  medium,  denoting 
long  and  assiduous  practice.  There  is  movement  in  his 
clouds,  light  and  air  pervade  the  scene  and  his  work- 
ing is  exceptionally  clean.  In  this  field,  too,  are 
Leonard  Walker,  whose  Sunlight  and  Shadow  conveys  a 
strong  impression,  Miss  Mabel  Wickham,  J.  Bruce 
Lockhart,  whose  Milnthrop  Bridge,  Sedburgh,  suggests 
the  sedulous  study  of  Cotman's  Greta  Bridge;  A. 
Knighton  Hammond,  R.  G.  Eves,  R.A.,  and  George 
Leech.  Myles  Tonks  shows  an  original  notation  in  his 
River  Lledr.  A  difficult  subject,  successfully  handled,  is 
the  salmon  leap  in  Running  in  Spate,  by  Arthur  J.  W. 
Burgess.  Fine,  stylish  drawings,  with  perhaps  a  shade 
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too  much  emphasis  on  the  pen  and  ink  substructure, 
are  shown  by  Rowland  Hilder.  An  extraordinarily 
clever  effect  has  been  obtained  by  Fred  Taylor  in 
Jeronimos,  Belem,  very  decorative,  if  rather  hot  in 
colour,  every  touch  registered  with  dead  certainty. 
Other  pleasing  contributions  are  Morning  in  Mont- 
martre,  by  William  Watkins,  Frank  Haslehurst's  vivid 
Interior,  James  Clark's  broad  and  strongly  brushed  A 
Bygone  Ballad,  The  Lower  Thames  by  Oswald  Garside, 
John  Moody's  Tree  Studies  and  Fred  Roe's  Curio 
Corner,  a  strong  sunlight  effect  this.  Norman  Wilkinson 
and  H.  Davis  Richter  monopolize  the  best  places 
with  rather  showy  performances. 


THE  MONTAGUE  SHEARMAN  COLLECTION 

T HE  collection  of  pictures  formed  by  the  late  Mon- 
tague Shearman  and  now  on  view  at  the  Redfern 
Gallery,  Cork  Street,  W.,  is  a  demonstration  of  the 
owner's  predilections  for  a  certain  prominent  and 
much  advertised  section  of  the  modern  French  and 
British  schools.  All  the  painters  have  achieved  fame  (or 
notoriety),  many  of  them  are  unquestioned  masters 
and  some,  to  our  thinking,  definitely  not.  The  leaven 
that  infects  this  otherwise  excellent  show  is  the  same 
that  taints  so  many  others — the  poison  of  so-called 
'modernism.'  It  is  as  though  the  would-be  art  patron 


MONTREUX  FROM  THE  RAMPARTS  :  PAINTING  BY  P.  WILSON  STEER  :  ONE  OF  THE  WORKS 
IN  THE  MONTAGUE  SHEARMAN  COLLECTION  AT  THE  REDFERN  GALLERY,  CORK  STREET,  W. 


of  to-day  fears  to  trust  the  guidance  of  his  own  eyes, 
and  fears  still  more  the  scorn  of  his  high-brow  mentors, 
In  the  introduction  to  the  catalogue,  Mr.  St.  John 
Hutchinson  refers  to  the  'wonderful  Matisse  which 
may  be  seen  on  these  walls.'  What  eyes  can  be  gratified 
by  this  appalling  inanity?  Or  by  the  Rouaults  or  the 
monstrous  Goergs?  And  there  are  many  equally  un- 
pleasant and  fatuous.  Let  us  praise  and  be  thankful 
for  the  fine  and  sane  works  by  our  own  Wilson  Steer, 
for  the  Sisleys  and  the  wonderful  Renoir  Allee  sous 
Bois,  which  by  some  magic  of  tone  and  handling  has 
acquired  so  amazing  a  stereoscopic  effect  that  the  eye 
is  all  but  lost  in  its  perspectives.  Again  there  is  a  snow 
scene  by  Monet,  Givre  au  Bois  de  Boulogne  with  its  in- 
effably delicate  effect  of 'between  lights,'  and  a  Fantin 
Latour  of  precious  quality  Anemones  et  Renoncules,  one 
of  his  finest  small  flower  pieces.  An  interior  of  Vuillard 
reveals  one  of  those  cosy  but  richly  appointed  rooms 
of  a  generation  ago,  mainly  in  greenish  and  lilac  tones 
of  a  delicious  harmony.  Its  title  is  Interieur — Dame  avec 
Chien.  There  are  several  of  those  desert  street  scenes  of 
Montmartre,  a  region  which  Maurice  Utrillo  has  con- 
secrated to  himself.  Of  these  Utrillos  one,  La  Maison 
Orangee  (I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  Montmartre:,  was 
destined  for  the  Tate  Gallery,  but  as  its  ownership  is 
in  dispute  at  the  moment,  the  gift  is  in  abeyance,  and 
another,  possibly  La  Grande  Rue  de  Groslay,  may  take  its 
place.  Another  master,  now  fully  come  into  his  own, 
is  Toulouse-Lautrec,  who  is 
represented  by  a  first-rate  ex- 
ample Les  Deux  Amies.  Char- 
acteristic works  by  Sickert, 
Mark  Gestler,  Duncan  Grant, 
Matthew  Smith,  James  Pryde, 
Spencer  Gore,  Constant  in  ( Juys, 
Thomas  Rowlandson,  Dela- 
croix, Etty,  Courbet,  Chirico, 
Picasso,  Modigliani  and  others, 
with  a  handful  of  antique 
bronze  statuettes  illustrate  the 
extraordinary  catholicity  of 
taste  which  the  owner  possessed. 
Montague  Shearman,  son  of  the 
eminent  judge,  Sir  Montague  of 
that  name,  was,  during  his  life- 
time, legal  adviser  to  the 
Foreign  Office.  By  his  will 
several  of  the  pictures  are  left 
to  the  Contemporary  Art 
Society  for  disposal. 

The  catalogue,  by  the  way, 
is  quite  a  handsome  souvenir 
with  eight  plates,  four  of  them  in 
colour  admirably  reproduced, 
especially  those  by  Vuillard 
and  Toulouse-Lautrec. 
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WESTMINSTER  ABBEY,  ITS  WORSHIP  AND 
ORNAMENTS  (Vol.  II) 

By  the  Rev.  Jocelyn  Perkins,  M.V.O.,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 
F.S.A.,  Sacrist  of  Westminster  Abbey 

(Oxford  University  for  the  Alcuin  Club.  25s.) 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  is  one  of  the 
principal  glories  of  Great  Britain.  All  its 
associations  and  a  good  deal  of  its  archi- 
tectural splendour  remain;  but  how  much  of  the 
latter  has  gone,  how  much  more  there  might  have 
been  save  for  the  thoughtlessness,  the  blundering, 
the  bigotry  and  the  cupidity  of  past  ages  is  a  sad 
reflection.  The  Abbey  has  suffered  not  only  from 
iconoclasm,  but  from  restoration  of  the  most  drastic 
type,  and  in  tracing  its  archeo-liturgical  story  with 
a  care  for  fact  and  an  affection  for  the  fabric  which 
is  to  be  highly  commended,  the  Rev.  Jocelyn  Per- 
kins builds  up  a  formidable  case  against  many  pec- 
cant ancestors.  In  this  volume  he  deals  with  the  Choir 
Screen,  the  Nave  and  its  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the 
Confessor's  Shrine  and  the  Shrine  of  Henry  VII.  The 
Rood  Screen  was  'probably  a  splendid  work  of  art' 
extending  across  the  nave  and  prolonged  across  the 
aisles  to  the  north  and  south  walls.  It  must  have  been  of 
considerable  depth,  for  its  loft  contained  an  altar. 
Nothing  remains  of  it.  The  elimination  of  roods  was  a 
feature  of  the  orgy  of  destruction  that  took  place  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  A  massive  structure,  called  the 
pulpitum,  and  pierced  by  a  single  doorway,  was  re- 
tained to  maintain  the  distinction  between  nave  and 
chancel.  The  Hanoverian  period  added  its  own  incon- 
gruity in  the  form  of  an  haphazard  host  of  tablets  and 
the  baroque  monuments  of  the  first  Earl  Stanhope  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton;  which  by  a  further  incongruity 
Blore  in  the  early  Nineteenth  Century  masked  with 
Gothic  arches.  The  organ  installed  in  the  reign  of 
George  II  was  removed  for  no  apparent  reason  at  the 
same  time,  but  Blore's  organ  was  also  destroyed,  with 
the  result  at  least  of  restoring  the  vista.  The  modern 
craftsman,  J.  N.  Comper,  entrusted  with  the  necessary 
work  for  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross,  1925,  shows 
to  advantage. 

That  Dr.  Perkins  should  be  able  to  describe  the 
shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor  as  'now  a  pitiful  wreck' 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  past.  This  masterpiece  of 
Italian  craftsmen,  which  glittered  with  precious  stones 
and  superb  decoration,  which  was  twenty-eight  years 
taking  final  shape,  and  on  which  Henry  III  must  have 
spent  some  £80,000  in  terms  of  modern  money,  was 
treated  with  casual  wantonness.  In  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury its  position  was  moved  and  a  wall  erected  which 


shut  it  off  from  the  body  of  the  church.  In  1536,  under 
the  ordinance  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  it  was  subject  to 
reforming  vandalism  and  the  golden  feretory  seized 
and  melted.  The  attempted  restoration  by  Feckenham 
in  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor  was  in  vain.  An  astonishing 
episode  in  the  dismal  story  is  the  seventeenth-century 
burglary.  A  lay-vicar  took  from  the  coffin  itself  a  cruci- 
fix and  gold  chain  which  came  into  (and  remained  in) 
the  hands  of  James  II.  What  after  became  of  this 
eleventh-century  jewel  we  do  not  know. 

The  Coronation  Chair,  'the  one  primaeval  monument 
that  binds  the  whole  empire,'  has  also  had  a  chequered 
history.  In  the  days  of  Addison  all  and  sundry  could  sit 
in  it  and  disfigure  it.  George  IV  had  wholesale  altera- 
tions made,  and  a  ruinous  coat  of  varnish  was  applied 
at  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria's  Golden  Jubilee. 

The  chapel  of  Henry  VII  has  suffered  from  reformer, 
puritan  and  restorer.  The  noble  original  plan  was 
thrown  out  of  proportion  by  the  interference  of  Henry 
VIII.  Torrigiano's  masterpiece  was  subsequently  as- 
sailed. The  gates  escaped  the  Long  Parliament's  edict 
by  a  miracle,  but  Sir  Robert  Harley,  appointed  in  1643 
t>>  demolish  all  monuments  of  Superstition  and  Idol- 
atry, took  down  the  High  Altar  and  also  destroyed  a 
quantity  of  marvellous  stained  glass.  George  I  muti- 
lated the  stalls.  Dean  Stanley  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
erected  a  pathetically  inadequate  altar.  One  is  glad 
that  Dr.  Perkins'  valuable  work  ends  with  evidence  of 
modern  enlightenment  in  the  installation  (1935)  of  a 
reproduction  of  the  original  altar  carried  out  by 
Laurence  Turner,  F.S.A. — W.G. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  PAINTER 
By  Sir  John  Lavery 
(London:  Cassell  and  Company  Ltd.  18s.  net) 

FEW  careers  could  have  been  more  romantic  and 
more  successful  than  Sir  John  Lavery 's.  An  Irish 
orphan  with  no  particular  education  or  cultural  back- 
ground, he  early  became  a  portrait  painter  with  a 
world-wide  reputation.  But  as  he  rightly  says,  'every 
genuine  artist  creates  the  circumstances  necessary  for 
his  fulfilment.  .  .  .' 

When  little  more  than  a  child  he  experienced  the 
direst  and  most  humiliating  poverty  in  Glasgow,  and 
frequently  knew  the  pangs  of  hunger.  He  graduated 
into  art  via  the  exacting  drudgery  of  a  photographer's 
assistant,  but  so  assiduous  was  he  in  using  his  spare  time 
for  study  that  he  was  able  to  set  up  as  a  portrait  painter 
at  twenty.  By  a  lucky  stroke  he  came  by  three  hundred 
pounds  and  went  to  Julian's  in  Paris. 
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Thence  to  Rome,  and  later  to  Germany,  where  he 
worked  for  some  years  painting  the  rich  and  powerful. 
Back  again  in  Scotland,  and  then  to  Morocco  and 
America,  Sir  John  built  up  his  fame  and  fortune 
securely  and  we  gather  from  his  book,  thoroughly  en- 
joyed his  life.  Two  beautiful  women  influenced  and 
inspired  him.  His  first  wife,  Kathleen,  a  flower-seller, 
whom  he  met  casually  in  Regent  Street,  died  early  in 
the  full  bloom  of  her  beauty.  Many  years  afterwards  he 
married  Hazel  Martyn,  subsequently  known  to  the 
world  of  society  and  art  as  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most 
gifted  women  of  our  time.  Sir  John's  exquisite  tribute  to 
her  memory  is  the  most  moving  chapter  in  his  book. 

In  this  record  of  a  painter's  life,  we  encounter  many 
great  personalities,  Whistler,  Rodin,  Shaw,  Crawhall, 
Cunningham  Grahame,  Michael  Collins,  Winston 
Churchill.  There  are  some  illuminating  chapters  on 
Ireland  in  the  tragic  days  immediately  following  the 
Great  War,  and  Sir  John  and  Lady  Lavery's  concilia- 
tory efforts  in  this  drama  are  of  historic  interest. 

Direct  and  candid  and  admirably  written,  Sir  John 
Lavery's  story  is  the  life  of  a  man  who  created  his  own 
success  by  determination  and  devotion  to  his  art.  We 
feel  he  has  accepted  philosophically  all  his  experiences. 
Nor  is  he  unaware  that  suffering  is  part  of  the  great 
mystery  of  joy.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  a  selection 
of  the  artist's  pictures. — A.B. 


FIVE   CENTURIES  OF  BALLET  DESIGN 
By  Cyril  W.  Beaumont,  Author  of  Design  for  the  Ballet 

Illustrations  in  Colour  and  Black  and  White 
(London:  The  Studio,  Ltd.  Cloth  ios.  6d.  Paper 
7s.  6d.  net) 

ALL  'Balletomaines'  are  in  debt  to  Mr.  Cyril 
Jl  \  Beaumont.  In  a  most  attractive  Studio  publication 
he  has  given  us  further  enlightenment  on  the  subject  of 
which  he  is  a  master.  Five  Centuries  of  Ballet  Design  are 
here  recorded  for  us  in  a  fascinating  series  of  pictures, 
extending  from  Beaujoyeux's  (Belgiojoso's)  Ballet 
Comique  de  la  Reine,  given  in  Paris  in  1 58 1 ,  down  to  the 
recent  developments  by  Diaghilev  and  his  collabora- 
tors in  1922.  The  prototype  of  Ballet,  as  we  know  it, 
says  Mr.  Beaumont,  was  Bergonzio  di  Botta's  famous 
entertainment  given  at  Tortona  in  1489  in  celebra- 
tion of  Galeazzo  Sforza's  marriage  to  Isabel  of  Ara- 
gon,  a  combination  of  banquet  and  dance  that  was  to 
set  a  fashion  throughout  the  courts  of  Europe.  When 
Ballet  really  first  took  shape,  however,  must  be  a 
matter  of  speculation.  Feast  and  war,  as  well  as  tribal 
dances  must  be  as  old  as  mankind  itself.  There  were 
Pyrrhic  dances  and  there  were  entertainments  in  the 
Coliseum  that  have  at  least  as  good  a  claim  to  be  its 
forerunners.  But  though  masques  and  pastorals  as- 
suming a  more  peaceful  and  pleasing  character  are 


more  to  our  present  author's  purpose,  none  the  less 
had  Tragedy  her  place  as  well  as  the  Ballet  Comique. 
Mr.  Beaumont  quotes  Serlio,  who  expressly  mentions 
'The  Tragic,'  as  demanding  a  grandiose  style  which 
included  'columns,  pedestals,  statues  and  other  objects 
suited  to  Kings.'  Though  it  is  to  the  Italians  we  owe 
the  invention  of  this  specialized  form  of  entertainment, 
France  may  claim  to  be  its  spiritual  home.  Under  the 
patronage  and  encouragement  of  French  Kings  it 
developed  until  it  reached  its  apogee  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  This  monarch,  with  whom  Ballet  was  a 
passion  (to  whom,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Beaumont  wrongly 
applies  the  epithet  of  Louis  le  Bien-Aime)  made  his 
debut  as  a  dancer  in  the  Ballet  of  Cassandre  at  the  age 
of  thirteen.  In  1672  by  adding  a  school  of  dancing  to 
the  already  established  Academie  Royale  de  Musique,  the 
King  brought  into  existence  the  State  Ballet.  In  1681, 
we  hear  of  female  dancers  being  introduced  for  the 
first  time.  Nearly  twenty  years  before  this,  took  place 
the  celebrated  Carrousel  de  Louis  XIV,  a  horse  ballet 
devised  by  Henri  Gissey;  an  equestrian  pageant  still, 
it  is  said,  unexcelled  in  its  splendour.  Here  we  might 
refer  the  reader  to  that  immense  work  Alonumenta 
Scenica,  published  in  Vienna  early  in  the  present 
century,  which  contains  in  twelve  portfolios  pictures 
of  all  the  stage  settings,  pageants,  festivals  and  cos- 
tume pieces  presented  by  the  Courts  of  Europe  from 
1636  down  to  the  year  1835,  which  ended  the  last 
great  period  of  the  Viennese  stage.  Mr.  Beaumont's 
story  of  the  Ballet  is  full  of  interesting  information. 
We  learn  when  tights  came  in,  blocked  shoes  and  that 
ethereal  garment  of  gossamer,  the  classical  ballet- 
skirt  as  first  worn  by  the  great  Taglioni  and  by  every 
prima  ballerina  since.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  modern  Russian  Imperial  Ballet  dates  virtually 
from  Taglioni's  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  and  was  in- 
spired mainly  by  her  sensational  performances  in 
Giselle  and  La  Sylphide,  performances  that  electrified 
Europe.  Ballet,  in  our  time,  is  the  supreme  spectacle; 
the  art  of  pageantry  raised  to  its  highest  expression 
through  the  harmonious  alliance  of  scenery,  music 
and  the  dance.  The  hundreds  of  illustrations  in  this 
book,  many  of  which  are  in  colour,  bring  this  home  to 
us  and  are  a  never  failing  source  of  delight. — H.G.F. 


SELF  PORTRAIT:  LETTERS  AND  JOURNALS 
OF  CHARLES  RICKETTS 

Edited  by  Cecil  Lewes 

(London:  Peter  Davies.  15s.  net) 

LIKE  most  sensitive  men,  the  late  Charles  Ricketts 
/  was  endowed  with  a  hard  core  of  resolution  to 
follow  the  life  he  loved  in  spite  of  a  world  that  on  the 
whole  cares  little  for  art.  Though  not  blessed  with  any- 
considerable  private  wealth,  he  somehow  or  other  con- 
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trived  to  live  like  a  grand  seigneur.  His  mental  and  emo- 
tional gifts  were  many  and  various,  and  had  he  been 
able  to  concentrate  these  into  one  form  of  expression,  he 
might  have  been  a  more  effective  personality  in  the 
art  of  his  time. 

As  it  was,  he  flirted  with  all  the  Muses,  and  was  not 
specially  dominated  by  any  one  of  them.  The  'nineties, 
a  period  much  overrated  in  the  value  of  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  aesthetic,  is  obviously  the  period  of  Charles 
Ricketts. 

Reading  his  intimate  correspondence,  one  derives  a 
certain  pleasure  from  contact  with  a  mind  consistent  in 
its  enthusiasm  for  beauty.  We  are  admitted  to  his  likes 
and  dislikes,  his  struggles  and  triumphs  in  detail.  His 
letters  to  distinguished  men  and  women  and  theirs  to 
him  (too  carefully  preserved  in  that  there  are  too  many 
of  them)  are  interesting  as  a  sidelight  on  the  art  activi- 
ties during  the  time  that  may  be  said  to  coincide  with 
the  decline  and  fall  of  civilization.  Ricketts  founded  his 
fame  with  the  Vale  Press,  and  the  publications  under 
this  imprint  between  1896  and  1904  have  a  curious 
distinction.  As  a  designer  for  the  theatre,  he  was  both 
fastidious  and  imaginative,  and  playgoers  will  recall 
his  settings  for  St.  Joan  and  Henry  VIII,  among  other 
productions. 

Ricketts  is  perhaps  best  described  as  a  great  amateur 
a" art,  a  refined  collector  and  profound  student.  His  was 
a  critical  rather  than  a  creative  mind.  Mr.  Cecil  Lewis, 
who  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  sympathetic  preface 
to  the  book,  has  carried  out  his  editorial  task  with  skill 
and  reverence. — A.B. 

THE  PRINT  COLLECTOR'S  QUARTERLY 
Vol.  26,  No.  4;  Vol.  27,  No.  1 
(Kansas  City,  Mo.,  U.S.A.  $3.50  a  Year) 

THE  two  latest  issues  of  this  invaluable  pocket-size 
chronicle  of  the  picture  print  in  all  its  phases  are 
of  exceptional  interest.  None  but  scholars  of  undis- 
puted worth  are  permitted  to  appear  in  its  pages, 
many  of  them  being  of  international  renown.  The  edi- 
tor asks  his  readers'  approval  (or  otherwise)  as  to  re- 
printing articles  of  outstanding  value,  when  presum- 
ably the  original  publication  has  become  out  of  print. 
The  answer  must  surely  be  in  the  affirmative.  Two  of 
the  articles  which  have  been  repeated  are  Mr.  Camp- 
bell Dodgson's  memorable  essay  The  Classics,  which 
should  be  read  by  all  new  collectors  and  re-read  by 
old  ones,  and — in  the  issue  published  last  December — 
Stephan  Zweig's  charming  story  The  invisible  Collector. 
The  contents  of  the  issue  just  mentioned  include  also 
the  discussion  of  A  stencil-sheet  of  fifteenth-century  play- 
ing cards;  the  second  part  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Wood- 
tuts  of  Domenico  Campagnola  and  The  Posters  of  Toulouse- 
Lautrec.  The  last  number  contains  articles  on  Israhel  van 


A  COSTUME  FOR  APOLLO  :  A  DESIGN  BY  JEAN  BAPTISTE 
MARTIN  :  ONE  OF  THE  SMALLER  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  FIVE 
CENTURIES  OF  BALLET  DESIGN  (THE   STUDIO,  LIMITED) 


Meckenem,  Giovanni  Battista  Marcola,  Armenian  Wood- 
cuts; lists  of  works  by  Orovida  and  George  Bingham, 
and  a  paper  dealing  with  this  Missouri  artist.  Certainly 
these  issues  are  an  improvement  on  one  or  two  of  those 
published  early  last  year  in  which  some  danger  became 
apparent  that  artists  of  small  significance  were  given 
undue  prominence.  The  selection  of  new  prints  which 
is  now  a  feature  is  however  commendable — E.C. 

THE  Military  Art  Depot  of  Forster  Groom  &  Co.  (23, 
Craven  Street,  Strand,  W.C.2)  has  issued  a  small 
but  invaluable,  we  may  say  indispensable,  book  for  the 
use  of  young  officers  and  cadets  in  training  entitled 
Straight  Tips  for  'Subs,'  at  the  modest  price  of  one 
shilling.  Everyone  who  comes  within  this  category 
should  buy  this  pocket  vade  mecum  and  master  its  con- 
tents. Though  first  published  during  the  last  war,  when 
it  was  sold  to  65,000  officers,  this  new  edition  is  up  to 
date  and  contains  additional  matter.  It  was  compiled 
by  the  late  Captain  A.  H.  Trapman  and  has  been 
revised  by  Major  J.  Seymour  Rouse.  Among  other 
useful  tips  are  Hints  on  Commissions,  Allowances, 
Kit,  Etiquette,  Duties,  King's  Regulations,  Corre- 
spondence, Rates  of  Pay  and  Allowances,  Discipline, 
How  to  Deal  with  Men  and  Billeting.  It  will  be  seen 
how  essential  this  book  is  to  the  uninitiated. — G.N. 
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PERSIAN  DISH,  WITH  A  CHINESE  DAM  ING 
FIGURE  :  XI  OR  XII  CENT.  :  EUMORFOPOULOS 
COLLECTION  :  TO  BE  SOLD  BY  SOTHEBY  &  CO. 


THE  EUMORFOPOULOS  COLLECTIONS 

FROM  Sotheby's  come  two  handsomely  illustrated  catalogues  of 
the  Eumorfopoulos  collections  of  works  of  art,  a  brief  resume  of 
which  was  given  in  The  Connoisseur  of  last  month.  The  first  of 
these,  dealing  with  the  Chinese  ceramics,  bronzes,  gold  ornaments, 
lacquer,  etc.,  to  be  sold  on  May  28th  and  three  following  days,  con- 
tains 53  plates,  1 3  of  which  are  in  colours,  and  may  be  had  for  one 
guinea  net  (a  plain  copy  has  been  issued  at  is.).  The  second,  com- 
prising the  Persian,  Islamic,  Greek,  Egyptian,  Roman,  Western 
Medieval,  and  Renaissance  works  of  art,  to  be  offered  on  June  5th 
and  6th,  has  about  32  plates,  and  may  be  obtained  for  10s.  6d.  net. 

As  frontispiece  to  the  first  catalogue,  which  has  a  very  useful  index 
of  the  contents  and  a  list  of  the  Chinese  Dynasties  and  periods,  is  a 
reproduction  of  a  remarkable  and  brilliantly  decorated  Chun  yao 
deep  bowl,  of  the  Sung  Dynasty.  Other  Sung  pieces  reproduced  in 
colour  include  a  superbly  tinted  Chiin  flower  pot;  and  an  attractive 
northern  celadon  bowl.  Of  the  Ming  pieces,  note  should  be  made  of 
a  handsome  yellow  glazed  beaker  of  bronze  form,  bearing  the  six- 
character  mark  of  Wan  Li  and  period;  a  fine  yellow  glazed  bowl,  of  the  Chia  Ching  period;  and  a  choice  shallow 
bowl-shaped  wine  cup,  of  the  same  period.  Among  the  K'ang  Hsi  pieces  worthy  of  attention  are:  a  famille-noire 
picture  scroll  stand  of  oblong  shape;  a  finely  modelled  biscuit  figure  of  Kuan  Yin;  a  charming  group  of  a  boy 
carrying  a  smaller  child  on  his  back;  and  a  famille-noire  vase,  with  the  six-character  mark  of  Cheng  Hua. 

The  more  interesting  objects  in  the  second  catalogue  include  a  gold  lustre  dish,  made  by  Sayyid  Sharns  ad-din  al- 
Hansani,  about  a.d.  1200,  for  some  prince  Hi'isam  Amir  al-Mu'minin;  an  eleventh/twelfth-century  dish  with 
Chinese  dancing  figure,  which  might  have  been  modelled  on  a  T'ang  pottery  statuette;  an  early  thirteenth- 
century  Mesopotamian  bronze  cooling  vessel,  covered  with  engraved  and  silver  inlaid  designs,  principally  of 
Christian  subjects;  a  Damascus  enamelled  bowl,  of  the  same  century,  said  to  have  been  excavated  at  Hamaden; 

a  fourteenth-century  Islamic  enamelled  glass  bowl,  with  an  inscription 
referring  to  the  fifth  of  the  Rasulide  Sultans  (1321-1346);  an  Egyptian 
life-size  portrait  head  of  Akhenaten,  in  limestone,  1350  B.C. ;  a  fourth/fifth- 
century  a.d.  Byzantine  bronze  group  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  probably 
part  of  a  lamp,  found  in  Rome  some  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  ago;  a 
rare  Hildesheim  champleve  enamel  portable  altar,  Twelfth  Century;  a 
second/fourth-century  ivory  razor  or  knife  handle,  carved  with  a  lioness 
and  her  cub  devouring  a  goat;  a  very  fine  vase  of  the  St.  Porchaire  (so- 
called  'Henri  IF)  ware,  c.  1540-1550;  a  fifteenth-century  Venetian  gob- 
let, of  blue  glass,  painted  in  coloured  enamels  with  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession; and  a  small  seventeenth-century  Flemish  tapestry  panel  oi' St. 
Veronica.  The  Eumorfopoulos  pictures  are  to  be  sold  on  June  12th,  and 
the  sculptures  and  modern  works  of  art  on  June  14th.  These  will  be 
dealt  with  in  our  June  number. 

PICTURES  AND  PRINTS 

AT  the  time  of  going  to  press,  sales  under  this  heading  have  been  few 
JTx  and  far  between,  and  have  produced  no  items  of  particular  con- 
sequence. In  the  circumstances  the  sale  to  be  held  at  Christie's  on  May 
3rd  must  take  pride  of  place.  This  dispersal  is  particularly  notable  for 
a  vase  of  st.  porchaire  ware,  circa       its  inclusion  of  two  Claudes :  Priests  Sacrificing  to  Apollo,  or  The  Idolatry  of 

1540-1550  :  IN  THE  EUMORFOPOULOS  COL-  „  ,  ,  T       ,.         -   .  -r.il  ,  .™       j  > 

le<  1  ion  :  to  be  sold  by  sotheby  &  co.       Solomon,  and  1  he  Landing  oj  Aeneas  in  Italy,  known  as  the  Altien  Claudes. 
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These  pictures  were  painted  in  1668  for  Signor  Ange- 
lino  and  belonged  to  Prince  Altieri,  of  Rome,  from 
whom  they  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Fagan  and  Charles 
Grignion,  the  artist,  for  9,000  scudi.  After  the  purchase 
the  works  were  enclosed  within  a  wall  at  Naples  to 
avoid  a  search  of  the  French  Revolutionists  then  in 
power  in  Italy.  Eventually  they  were  shipped  to  Eng- 
land, but  by  some  mistake,  instead  of  reaching  their 
destination  were  landed  at  a  port  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land. Here  they  were  consigned  to  the  custom-house, 
where  they  remained  for  a  considerable  time.  They 
were  advertised  for  sale  among  custom-house  goods; 
no  person,  however,  bidding  the  amount  of  the  duty 
upon  them,  they  were  fortunately  reserved,  and  ulti- 
mately claimed  by  the  owner.  The  pictures  were 
bought  by  William  Beckford,  with  four  other  Italian 
works,  for  £7,000.  Later,  the  Claudes  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Harris,  a  picture  dealer,  for  £10,000,  who 
sold  them  to  Richard  Hart  Davis,  of  Bristol,  for 
£12,000,  and  were  subsequently  owned  by  the  Miles 
family,  of  Leigh  Court,  near  Bristol,  and  later  by  Cap- 
tain Robert  B.  Brassey,  who  is  now  selling  them, 
owing  to  the  termination  of  the  lease  of  29,  Berkeley 
Square,  London,  W.  Captain  Brassey  has  also  sent 
another  Claude,  A  Herdsman  driving  Cattle  through  a 
River,  painted  in  1670  for  Signor  Francesco  Piapiera, 
Counsellor  at  Ratisbon,  and  three  works  by  Gaspar 
Poussin.  This  sale  will  also  include  the  Turner  pictures, 
belonging  to  the  late  Captain  E.  Butler-Charteris,  de- 
scribed in  the  March  number  of  The  Connoisseur. 

In  a  sale  at  Christie's,  on  March  29th,  a  pair  of 
panels  by  Judith  Leyster,  showing  a  peasant  girl,  in 
red  and  black  dress,  holding  a  glass  of 
wine  in  her  left  hand;  and  a  peasant 
boy,  in  red  and  brown  dress,  with  white 
striped  scarf  and  fur  hat,  changed  hands 
at  £441 ;  a  portrait  of  Madame  de  Noir- 
mont,  as  Diana,  by  N.  de  Largilliere, 
brought  £178  1  os. ;  and  £157  10s.  was 
given  for  a  second  state  of  Rembrandt's 
etching  Saint  Jerome  reading,  in  an  Italian 
landscape. 

At  Puttick  and  Simpson's,  on  April 
4th,  a  pair  of  Baxter  colour  prints  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Chubb,  of  which  only  a  dozen 
pairs  are  recorded,  fetched  £200.  In  the 
'boom'  period  this  pair  sold  for  £900. 


FURNITURE,  ART 
OBJECTS  AND  SILVER 

SOTHEBY'S  sale,  on  March  15th,  in- 
cluded a  Crown  Derby  dinner  ser- 
vice (158  pieces),  decorated  with  bou- 
quets of  flowers  in  white  reserves  on  a 


dark  blue  ground,  gilt  with  vase  and  festoons  and 
gadroon  borders.  This  found  a  buyer  at  £195;  while 
£108  was  bid  for  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  bureau,  rest- 
ing on  slender  bracket  feet. 

At  Christie's,  on  March  20th,  a  pair  of  porcelain 
figures  of  youths,  seated  on  flowering  tree  stumps  with 
branches  at  the  sides,  playing  clarinets,  catalogued  as 
Plymouth,  but  believed  to  be  Worcester,  made£48  bs. ; 
a  panel  of  seventeenth-century  Brussels  tapestry,  wo- 
ven with  a  subject  emblematical  of  the  Arts,  £147 ;  and 
an  eighteenth-century  Anatolian  carpet,  £94  10s. 

The  more  notable  pieces  of  silver  at  Christie's,  on 
March  15th,  included  two  circular  trencher  salt-cel- 
lars, by  John  Cole,  1704  (4  oz.  2  dwt.),  which  realized 
105s.  per  oz. ;  a  plain  beaker,  1641,  maker's  mark  T.I. 
over  star  and  pellets  (5  oz.),  73s. ;  and  a  plain  pear-shaped 
caster,  by  Samuel  Wood,  1742  (2  oz.  17  dwt.).  On  April 
3rd,  a  plain  circular  cupping  bowl,  by  Francis  Batty, 
Newcastle,  c.  1700  (6  oz.  12  dwt.),  120s.;  a  plain  pear- 
shaped  muffineer  (maker's  mark  not  given),  1739  (2 
oz.),  55s.;  thirty  circular  plated  dinner-plates,  each 
engraved  with  two  crests,  £78;  twenty  oval  meat- 
dishes,  various  sizes,  £58;  and  Order  of  the  Lion  and 
Sun  of  Persia,  consisting  of  the  First  Class  insignia  of  the 
Order  in  gold,  collar  and  badge,  large  sash  badge,  and 
large  breast  star,  the  latter  set  with  precious  stones 
presented  to  Sir  John  Kinneir  Macdonald  by  Czar 
Nicholas  I  of  Russia  in  recognition  of  his  success  in 
arranging  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Persia  and 
Russia  in  1828,  £280. 

'All  at'  prices  at  Sotheby's,  on  April  4th,  included 
£155  for  two  pairs  of  candlesticks,  by  Lewis  Meltayer, 


THE  LANDING  OF  AENEAS  IN  ITALY 
C'APT.  K.  B.  BRASSEY 'S  COLLECTION 


:  CLAUDE  LE  LORRAIN  :  PAINTED  IN  1668 
TO  BE  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S  ON  MAY  3RD 
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SILVER  TEA-SERVICE  USED  BY  H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  DAILY  SINCE  HER 
WEDDING  :  GIVEN  BY  HER  TO  THE  RED  CROSS  FUND  FOR  SALE  AT  CHRISTIE'S 


171 1  and  1715  (38  oz.  12  dwt.);  £140  for  a  pair  of 
candelabra,  each  fitted  for  two  candlelights,  by  Ebe- 
nezer  Coker,  1770  (156  oz.  10  dwt.) ;  £150  for  a  porrin- 
ger and  cover  on  stand  (33  oz.  1 1  dwt.),  maker's  mark 
on  the  former  H.  with  mullet  below,  1664,  on  the  latter 
R.D.  with  mullet  below,  1669;  and  £78  for  a  plain  caster, 
maker's  mark  C.C.  linked,  1689  (11  oz.  2  dwt.). 

At  Puttick  and  Simpson's,  on  February  23rd,  a  plain 
bleeding  bowl,  by  Marmaduke  Best,  York,  1681  (5  oz. 
5  dwt.),  made  280s.  per  oz. ;  and  at  Willis's  Rooms,  on 
March  29th,  a  set  of  four  oblong  entree  dishes,  by 
William  Fountain,  1801  (218  oz.  10  dwt.),  fetched  12s. 


GIFTS  FOR  THE  RED  CROSS  SALE 

FOR  inclusion  in  the  Red  Cross  Sale  which,  as  al- 
ready stated  in  these  columns,  is  to  be  held  at 
Christie's  in  the  week  beginning  June  10th,  the  King 
has  sent  a  number  of  signed  proofs  of  Royal  book- 
plates, by  Mr.  Stephen  Gooden  and  the  late  Mr.  G.  W. 
Eve.  They  include  the  rare  example  of  the  Royal  Li- 
brary showing  the  cypher  of  Edward  VIII.  Only  fifty 
were  printed,  and  none  is  in  private  possession.  The 
King  has  also  given  a  rare  and  amusing  plaster  model, 
A  Conversation  between  Prince  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  his  cousin,  Prince  William  Frederick,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  1832,  by  J.  P.  Dantin.  The  Queen  has  con- 
tributed a  silver-gilt  tea-service,  and  a  note  from  Buck- 
ingham Palace  states  that  'it  is  the  one  which  has  been 
in  daily  use  by  Her  Majesty' ;  while  from  Queen  Mary 
comes  a  diamond  and  sapphire  brooch.  The  Prime 
Minister  has  presented  a  copy  of  W.  H.  Hudson's  Far 
Away  and  Long  Ago,  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
written,  T  offer  this  book,  an  old  favourite  of  mine,  to 
the  Red  Cross  Society  as  a  tribute  to  their  magnificent 
work  for  humanity.'  Another  interesting  contribution 
is  a  sampler  worked  by  Charlotte  Bronte  during  the 


closing  weeks  of  her  twelfth  year,  the 
final  words  of  which  run  'Charlotte 
Bronte  finished  this  sampler,  April  1, 
1828.'  The  sampler,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  frontispiece  to  A  Bronte 
Library,  Collected  by  Thomas  J.  Wise,  was 
long  preserved  in   the  parsonage  at 
Haworth,  and  afterwards  became  the 
property  of  her   husband,   the  Rev. 
Arthur  Bell  Nicholls,  from  whom  it  was 
purchased  in  1892  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise, 
founder  of  the   Ashley   Library  and 
brother  of  the  present  donor.  Constance, 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  has  sent  a  plaid 
brooch  set  with  semi-precious  stones, 
given  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Cornwallis 
West,  by  King  Edward  VII ;  Nina,  Lady 
Granville,  a  pair  of  George  II  silver  can- 
dlesticks; Lord  Cromer,  an  early  edition  of  Shake- 
speare; Sir  John  Hanbury-Williams,  a  diamond  pin; 
Lady  Kennedy,  a  seventeenth-century  Dutch  flower 
painting;  Lady  Davis,  the  portrait  of  Lord  Roberts  on 
his  white  charger,  by  Charles  W.  Furse;  Lady  Lucan, 
a  Spode  dessert  service  and  other  gifts;  Mrs.  Robin 
Benson,  a  collection  of  eighty  antique  Chinese  seals; 
Mrs.  Robert  Balfour,  a  porcelain  dessert  service,  origi- 
nally the  property  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge;  Sir 
Eric  Maclagan,  a  bronze  statuette,  by  Ivan  Mestrovic ; 
Mr.  Edward  Knoblock,  an  autographed  letter  of  Tho- 
mas Carlyle;  the  Emperor  Haile  Selassie,  two  massive 
silver  salvers  inlaid  with  silver  and  gold  British  and 
Ethiopian  coins;  the  Empress  Menen,  a  handbag  of 
fine  gold  filigree  work ;  and  Mr.  Curtis  Webb,  a  Maha- 
rajpore  Star,  of  enamelled  gold  set  with  diamonds,  one 
of  four  presented  to  four  women  who  went  through 
the  Battle  of  Maharajpore  in  1843.  Gifts  may  be  sent 
to  the  Treasurer,  Red  Cross  Sale,  Gloucester  House, 
149,  Park  Lane  (corner  of  Park  Lane  and  Piccadilly), 
W.i. 


POSTAGE  STAMPS 

THE  two-day  sale  of  the  Agathon  Faberge  collec- 
tion of  Zemstova  stamps,  the  issues  made  for 
franking  letters  between  outlying  districts  of  Russia  and 
the  nearest  point  served  by  the  Imperial  post,  referred 
to  in  The  Connoisseur  of  February  last,  was  con- 
cluded at  H.  R.  Harmer's  on  March  19th.  An  unused, 
with  traces  of  gum,  copy  of  the  18G7  Alatyr  1  kopeck, 
black,  sold  for  £30 ;  an  1 874  Arzamas  3  kopecks,  indigo, 
lightly  penmarked,  £11  10s. ;  a  slightly  creased  1872 
Chern  3  kopecks,  greenish  blue  on  yellow,  £10  10s. ; 
an  unused  1869  Ka  simov  3  kopecks,  black,  £1 1 ;  an 
1869  Luga  5  kopecks,  blue,  £24;  and  a  slightly  creased 
1869  Malmyzh  2  kopecks,  red  on  thin  paper,  £17. 
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A  ROYAL  SCRUTOIRE 

ENGLISH    FURNITURE    IN  PORTUGAL 


By  R .  W.  SYMONDS 


A HISTORIAN  of  Portugal  has  stated 
that  the  country  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  was  'in  a  political  sense  a  mere 
province  of  England.'  This  connexion  of  Eng- 
land and  Portugal  began  in  the  last  half  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  with  the  marriage  of 
Charles  II  to  Catherine  of  Braganza,  but  a 
closer  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  coun- 
tries was  brought 
about  by  theMethuen 
Treaty  which  was 
signed  in  1703. 

Under  this  treaty 
the  Portuguese  were 
able  to  export  wines 
to  England  at  a  lower 
rate  of  duty  than  the 
rates  on  French  and 
German  wines,  and 
in  return  Portugal  al- 
lowed a  similar  con- 
cession on  the  import- 
ation of  English  manu- 
factured goods.  Such 
an  arrangement  was 
helpful  to  both  na- 
tions; Portugal  being 
mainly  an  agricultur- 
al country  benefited 
by  the  increased  ex- 
port trade  of  her  na- 
tural products  and 
also  at  the  same  time 
by  the  importation  of 
goods  which  her  peo- 
ple were  unable  to 
make  themselves. 
These  imported  ar- 
ticles from  England 
increased  the  comfort 
and  luxury  in  the 
country,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Eng- 


lish manufacturer  improved  his  trade  by  this 
new  outlet  for  his  wares.  This  commercial 
activity  between  the  two  countries  resulted 
in  the  town  of  Oporto  becoming  a  large  Eng- 
lish colony  for  all  those  engaged  in  the  wine 
trade,  and  at  Lisbon  an  English  'factory'  was 
established.  All  types  of  English  craftsmen 


No.  I.— VIEW  SHOWING  THE  FITTED  INTERIOR  OF  BOOKCASE  AND  DESK  :  THE  DRAWER  FRONTS 
AND  CUPBOARD  DOORS  ARE  VENEERED  WITH  FINELY  FIGURED  YEW-WOOD,  THE  EDGES  BEING 
BANDED  WITH  PARTRIDGE  WOOD  AND  LINES  OF  BOX  :  THE  MOUNTS  ARE  ENGRAVED  AND  GILT 
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were  engaged  in  this  export  trade  with  Por- 
tugal— the  joiner,  the  cabinet-maker,  the  up- 
holsterer, the  turner,  thejapanner,  the  watch- 
and  clock-maker,  the  clock-case-maker,  the 
looking-glass-maker,  the  pewterer,  the  trunk- 
maker,  the  goldsmith. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  value  of  furniture 
exported  to  Portugal,  the  following  figures 
have  been  taken  from  the  lists  of  exports  pre- 
served in  the  Public  Record  Office.  In  the 
year  1 700  the  values  of  furniture  exported 
from  London  were  as  follows:  Chairs,  £787. 
Cabinets,  Japan'd,  &c,  £67.  Chests  of  draw- 


No.  II.— DETAIL  SHOWING  THE  SCRUTOIRE  WITH  THE  UN- 
USUAL FEATURE   OF  A   LOOKING-GLASS   PLATE   AT   THE  SIDE 


ers,  £38.  Clockcases,  £54.  Scrutoires,  £198. 
Looking-glasses,  £426.  Upholstery  ware 
[bedding,  cushions,  easy  chairs],  £556.  The 
trade  fluctuated  considerably,  as  in  17 10 
chairs  to  the  value  of  £72  and  of  looking- 
glasses  £329  were  exported,  and  in  1720 
chairs  were  valued  at  £508  and  looking- 
glasses  at  £45,  and  in  1730  chairs  were  £600 
and  looking-glasses  £817. 

The  above  sums  do  not  appear  very  large, 
but  when  the  high  purchasing  value  of  the 
pound  sterling  over  two  hundred  years  ago  is 
taken  into  consideration,  and  it  is  also  remem- 
bered that  the  articles  cited  were  exported 
from  London  only  and  the  value  of  those 
shipped  from  other  English  seaports  is  not 
included,  the  yearly  export  trade  in  furniture 
to  Portugal  was  not  unimportant. 

The  looking-glass  was  a  very  favourite 
article  in  this  particular  export  trade,  and 
English  japanned  furniture  was  also  popular 
with  the  Portuguese,  especially  when  of  bright 
and  light  colours,  such  as  scarlet  and  yellow; 
white  japan  probably  also  was  favoured. 

The  English  cabinet-maker  studied  the 
tastes  of  his  foreign  customers  in  order  that  the 
design  of  his  furniture  should  be  in  accord 
with  their  wishes.  Evidence  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  a  sale  advertisement  that  appeared 
in  the  General  Advertiser  of  February  28th,  1 75 1 . 
After  giving  a  list  of  the  household  furniture 
which  was  to  be  sold  the  notice  ends — 
'amongst  which  are  several  capital  Pieces  de- 
sign'd  for  the  Spanish  and  Portugal  Trade.'  It 
is  because  of  this  revision  in  design  that  took 
place  in  English  furniture  to  make  it  more 
pleasing  to  foreign  taste  that  much  of  this  fur- 
niture made  for  export,  although  essentially 
English  in  character,  possesses  sometimes  un- 
usual features.  The  chief  difference  between 
the  design  of  the  English  piece  and  that  of  the 
piece  made  for  export  was  the  greater  elabora- 
tion and  richness  of  effect  of  the  latter.  This 
was  achieved  in  the  case  of  japan  furniture  by 
the  use  of  a  bright  scarlet  ground  with  much 
gold  ornament  and  in  walnut  furniture  by 
enrichment  with  metal  mounts. 

In  the  case  of  looking-glasses,  some  were 
particularly  elaborate  in  their  treatment, 
having  glass  frames  ornamented  with  a  scarlet 
and  gold  pattern  painted  behind  the  glass — a 
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treatment  known  as 
verre  eglomise — -and 
elaborate  carved 
and  gilded  crest- 
ings.  Chairs  and 
couches,  owing  to  the 
hot  Portuguese  clim- 
ate, had  cane  seats  up- 
on which  thin  squabs 
were  fitted. 

The  English  scru- 
toire,  which  is  illus- 
trated, with  its  very 
unusual  decoration  of 
gilt  gesso  (see  colour 
plate,  p.  232),  al- 
though of  an  extreme- 
ly rich  appearance,  is 

not  in  the  same  category  as  the  ordinary 
imported  English  furniture,  as  it  was  made 
originally  for  John  V,  King  of  Portugal.  This 
monarch,  who  ruled  for  a  period  of  forty-four 
years,  from  1706  to  1750,  was  a  patron  of  the 
arts,  a  lover  of  music  and  the  theatre  and,  like 
Louis  XIV,  was  a  'great  builder.'  The  pat- 
riarchal church  of  Lisbon,  the  convent  at 
Mafra  and  the  great 
Aqueduct  which  still 
supplies  Lisbon  with 
water,  were  his  most 
important  achieve- 
ments. Much  of  the 
furniture  for  his  pala  ~e 
at  Lisbon  he  seemed 
to  have  ordered  from 
London  tradesmen.  In 
some  cases  his  orders 
were  of  such  an  un- 
usual character  that 
they  were  mentioned 
in  the  newspapers  of 
the  time. 


'OnTuesday  last  there 
was  made,  at  Gold- 
smith's-Hall,  an  Assay 
on  a  curious  Silver  Ves- 
sel for  bathing  in,  which 
weigh'd  about  6030 
Ounces,  said  by  some 
to  be  made  for  the  King 
of  Portugal.' 


No.  III. — DETAIL  OF  THE  FALL  OF  BUREAU  SHOWING  THE  SKILFUL  DESIGN  OF  THE  ARABESQUE 


(Cf.  The  Weekly  Journal  or  British  Gazeteer,  July  23, 
1724.) 

'Some  Days  ago,  Mr.  Crispen,  a  Silversmith  of  this 
City,  carried  the  fine  silver  Bathing  Vessel  (made  for 
the  King  of  Portugal)  to  his  Majesty  at  Kensington, 
who  was  well  pleased  with  so  curious  a  Piece  of 
Workmanship,  which  can  scarcely  be  match'd  in  all 
Europe.' 

(Cf.  The  Weekly  Journal  or  British  Gazeteer,  August 


No.  IV.— DETAIL  OF  THE  DRAWER  FRONTS  SHOWING  THE  FINE  QUALITY  OF  THE  EXECUTION  OF  THE 
GESSO  WORK  WITH  ITS  PUNCHED  GROUND  AND  THE  MODELLED  MASK  ON  THE  SHAPED  APRON 
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i5>  1 724-) 

'Two  Globes  in  Copper,  the  one  Celestial  and  the 
other  Terrestrial,  are  making  for  the  King  of 
Portugal,  by  Mr  Norris  in  Jermyn-Street,  St. 
James's.' 

(Cf.  The  Daily  Post,  August  23,  1730.) 
The  design  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal  was 
also  based  on  that  of  the  Crown  of  England. 

'A  model  of  the  British  Crown  reposited  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  is  sent  to  Lisbon,  to  serve  as  a 
Direction  to  the  King  of  Portugal's  Jeweller,  for 
placing  the  Jewels  in  the  Crown  of  that  Kingdom  . . .' 

(Cf.  The  Weekly  Journal  or  Saturday's  Post,  February 
i5>  I724-) 

John  V  also  called  upon  the  English  to 
supply  him  with  the  iron  work  for  his  palace. 

'As  the  English  Nation  is  most  noted  for  Curious 
Artists  in  Iron  Works,  several  Smiths  of  this  City  and 
Liberties  are  employ'd  by  Order  of  the  King  of 
Portugal,  in  making  Iron  Rails,  Gates,  and  other 
Ornaments,  for  a  Palace  and  Monastry  erecting  by 
his  Portuguese  Majesty  at  or  near  Lisbon. 

(Cf.  The  Daily  Journal,  October  8,  1730.) 

For  upholstery  work  orders  were  placed  in 
Paris,  as  the  English,  unlike  the  French,  did 
not  make  fine  silks  and  velvets. 
''Paris. 

'A  Furniture  for  an  Apartment,  of  Crimson  Vel- 
vet, laced  with  Gold  Galoon,  which  will  cost  100,000 
Crowns,  is  actually  making  here  for  the  Infanta  of 
Portugal.' 

(Cf.  The  Daily  Post,  January  31,  1727.) 

The  Crown  of  Portugal  is  said  to  have  been 
in  receipt  of  £300,000  a  year  from  the  Portu- 
guese gold  mines  in  Brazil;  such  an  income 
made  it  possible  for  the  King  to  carry  out  the 
most  extravagant  schemes. 

The  scrutoire  illustrated  was  originally  one 
of  a  pair,  the  companion  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  making  of  scrutoires  in 
pairs  appears  to  have  been  a  feature  of  Con- 
tinental furnishing,  as  although  numerous 
pairs  (both  of  English  scrutoires  made  for  ex- 
port and  examples  of  Continental  manufac- 
ture) have  survived,  no  English  pair  made  for 
the  home  market  is  recorded.  A  pair  of  scru- 
toires, owing  to  each  being  of  identical  design, 
must  have  been  intended  for  use  in  the  same 
room,  which  would  imply  that  one  was  for  the 
husband  and  the  other  for  the  wife,  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  example  illustrated,  the  King  and 
the  Queen. 


The  interior  of  the  scrutoire  (vide  No.  i), 
which  is  fitted  with  small  drawers  and  cup- 
boards, is  veneered  with  yew-wood  of  a  fine 
mottled  figure.  The  drawer  linings  are  of  wal- 
nut and  the  gesso  work  and  the  gilding  are  of 
the  highest  quality  execution.  The  carcass  is  of 
oak  throughout  to  overcome  shrinkage,  which 
would  have  been  ruinous  to  the  gesso.  A  very 
unusual  feature — undoubtedly  introduced  by 
the  designer  to  make  the  scrutoire  more  at- 
tractive to  foreign  eyes — is  the  looking-glass 
panel  on  the  side  (vide  No.  ii).  The  skilful  way 
in  which  the  strap-work  pattern  of  the  gesso 
has  been  designed  is  especially  noteworthy. 
Wherever  it  is  situated — the  fall,  the  drawer 
fronts  or  the  side — the  pattern  does  not  be- 
come dull  or  monotonous  and  is  always  in 
correct  scale  (Nos.  hi  and  iv). 

It  is  interesting  to  conjecture  the  identity  of 
the  maker  of  this  regal  scrutoire.  Possibly  it 
may  have  been  John  Gumley,  who,  with 
James  Moore,  was  cabinet-maker  and  glass- 
seller  to  the  Crown  between  the  years  1 7 16 
and  1727.  Gumley  in  his  day  was  a  fashion- 
able looking-glass-maker  as  well  as  a  specialist 
in  gilt  furniture.  At  Hampton  Court  Palace  is 
a  looking-glass  upon  the  frame  of  which  he 
has  signed  his  name. 

In  1 7 14  John  Gumley  advertised  that  he 
had  taken  a  'Ware-house,  and  furnished,  all 
the  Upper  Part  of  the  New  Exchange  in  the 
Strand,  against  Half-Moon-street.'  In  this  ad- 
vertisement he  mentions  that  his  looking- 
glasses  are  'according  to  the  Newest  Fashions, 
to  the  Surprise  of  all  Foreigners  and  others  for 
their  Largeness,  excelling  any  other  Nation 
for  Goodness  and  Cheapness.'  And  again  he 
calls  attention  that  'for  the  greater  Satisfac- 
tion of  the  Quality,  Gentry,  and  Merchants 
for  Exportation,  and  others,  the  lowest  Price 
and  Sizes  is  affix'd  on  each  Piece,  .  .  .'  These 
statements  imply  that  Gumley  designed  and 
made  furniture  for  export. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  his  paper  The  Lover, 
gives  a  long  description  of  a  visit  to  'Mr. 
Gumley  s  Glass-Gallery  over  the  New  Exchange' 

'.  .  .  No  Imagination  can  work  up  a  more  pleasing 
Assemblage  of  beautiful  things,  to  set  off  each  other, 
than  are  here  actually  laid  together.  In  the  midst  of 
the  Walk  are  set  in  Order  a  long  Row  of  rich  Tables, 
on  many  of  which  lie  Cabinets  inlaid  or  wholly  made 

(Concluded  on  page  267.) 
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GEORGE  BARRET  JUNIOR 

A  CLASSIC  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTER 

By   ADRIAN  BURY 


EVERY  connoisseur  of  water-colour 
painting  and  every  practising  artist  in 
this  medium  can  visualize  with  pleasure 
that  momentous  meeting  of  ten  artists  at  the 
Stratford  Coffee  House,  Oxford  Street,  on 
November  30th,  1804. 

It  was  a  time  then,  as  now,  of  international 
upheaval,  a  time  when  the  future  of  civiliza- 
tion seemed  very  uncertain ;  but  this  informal 
occasion  was  the  beginning  of  a  creative 
movement  towards  art  and  beauty  which  was 
to  consolidate  the  power  of  the  English  school 
of  water-colour  painting  for  generations  to 
come.  These  ten  painters  founded  the  Old 
Water-Colour  Society  which  survives  to  this 
day,  having  kept  its  youth  and  inspiration 


throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
strife  and  fashion. 

To  increase  the  number  of  their  members 
six  other  artists  were  immediately  invited  to 
join,  and  among  them  was  George  Barret, 
junior.  For  him  to  be  included  with  such  mas- 
ters as  John  Varley,  Hills  and  Pyne  presup- 
poses some  eminence  in  his  profession.  We 
know,  however,  little  about  Barret's  career 
prior  to  his  becoming  a  member  of  this  Society 
in  1805,  and  he  was  already  thirty-eight.  It  is 
on  record  that  he  had  occasionally  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Barret  was  successful  in  a  worldly 
sense.  We  assume  that  he  had  contrived  to 
support  himself  since  the  age  of  seventeen  by 


LANDSCAPE  COMPOSITION  :  WATER-COLOUR  BY  GEORGE  BARRET  JU.V,  1767-1842  :  IN  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 
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landscape  painting,  since  his  father,  though 
one  of  the  founder-members  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  had  died  in  1784  'bequeathing' 
only  a  legacy  of  debts  to  his  widow.  The 
charitable  Royal  Academy  had  to  come  to 
her  rescue  with  a  pension. 

It  was  not  lack  of  patronage  but  improvid- 
ence that  brought  the  senior  Barret  to  pov- 
erty. He  had  enjoyed  excellent  opportunities 
and  was  acclaimed  far  beyond  his  merits. 
Edmund  Burke  had  encouraged  him  to  paint 
the  scenery  in  Lord  Powerscourt's  park  near 
Dublin,  and  finally  obtained  for  him  the  well- 
paid  post  of  Master-Painter  to  Greenwich 
Hospital.  His  luck  may  be  further  judged  by 
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the  fact  that  in  1 762  Lord  Dalkeith  paid  him 
£1,500,  an  immense  sum  in  those  days,  for 
three  pictures. 

Though  the  son  inherited  no  money  from 
his  father,  he  certainly  acquired  the  art  of 
landscape  painting,  a  fine  taste  and  sense  of 
beauty.  The  pictures  of  George  Barret,  junior, 
are  conspicuous  for  beautiful  colouring  and 
careful  drawing.  But  his  work  has  more  than 
these  essential  qualities.  He  had  something  of 
the  poetic  feeling  of  the  great  Claude  and 
Poussin  allied  to  a  charmingly  English  ap- 
proach to  the  beauties  of  natural  phenomena. 

As  a  colourist  he  challenges  even  Turner 
himself,  particularly  in  expressing  morning 
and  evening  effects.  Bar- 
ret's thoughts  on  paint- 
ing, revealed  in  a  series  of 
letters  published  in  1840, 
are  much  to  the  point. 
Here  is  one :  'Without  the 
most  careful  observations 
of  nature,  aided  by  an  ac- 
tive exertion  of  reason,  no 
one  can  ever  become  a 
good  colourist,  for  he  that 
depends  upon  his  eye  only 
will  be  continually  de- 
ceived, and  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  genera- 
lity of  persons  see  objects 
as  they  know  them  to  be 
and  not  as  they  appear  to 
the  eye.'  Another  reflec- 
tion is  worth  quoting,  since 
it  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was 
ahundred  years  ago. 'That 
a  painter  must  imitate 
nature  is  a  truth  that  can- 
not be  denied.  It  will, 
however,  be  admitted  as 
equally  true  by  persons  of 
cultivated  taste  that  imit- 
ation which  employs  the 
hand  and  the  eye  only  can 
never  produce  a  work  of 
art  of  elevated  character.' 

Born  early  in  the  water- 
colour  tradition,  Barret 
moved  along  with  its  rapid 
development.  He  noted 
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how  John  (Warwick)  Smith  had  expanded  the 
limited  tinted  drawing  into  a  full  and  lustrous 
study  in  colour.  Barret  made  innumerable 
sketches  from  nature  and  used  them  in  his 
studio.  This  accounts  for  the  serenity  and 
balance  of  his  compositions,  for  he  preferred 
to  work  in  comfort  and  leisure  in  order  to  plan 
his  pictures  with  a  certain  architectural  logic. 
He  was  a  designer  in  the  grand  manner  rather 
than  a  skilful  recorder  of  atmospheric  incident. 
And  as  such  he  had  less  spontaneity  than  Peter 
de  Wint  or  Tom  Collier.  He  is  not  so  realistic 
as  these  two  magnificent  sketchers,  but  that 
does  not  place  him  in  an  inferior  position  as 
an  interpreter  of  nature's  sublime  language. 

His  temperament  involved  a  more  compli- 
cated and  laborious  process.  When  we  study 
his  pictures  it  is  obvious  that  he  could  never 
have  achieved  their  classic  spirit  with  the 
rapid  method  of  the  plein-air  water-colourist. 
The  magic  premier  coup  is  absent,  but  another 


kind  of  magic  pervades  the  scene.  These  pic- 
tures are  founded,  like  the  buildings  that  ap- 
pear in  many  of  them,  piece  by  piece,  plane  by 
plane  and  tint  upon  tint,  with  thoughtful  de- 
liberation. Considering  their  detail,  their 
brilliance  is  amazing.  But  Barret  always  took, 
great  care  with  his  skies,  remembering  th#f 
fine  landscape  painting  depends  upon  the 
handling  of  light.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  superimposed  tints  and  picked  out 
clouds  with  an  india  rubber  or  cloth  his  skies 
retain  an  exquisite  luminosity. 

As  a  tree  painter,  this  artist  had  supreme 
gifts.  The  landscape  entitled  Malham  Cove  is  an 
example  of  his  power  of  concentration  on  a 
large  tract  of  woodland.  Every  tree  has  its 
relative  identity  in  air  and  space,  its  character 
and  colour  in  golden  sunlight  and  shadow. 
Even  those  in  the  far  distance  have  been 
drawn  with  consistent  thoroughness.  Barret, 
unlike  some  artists  who  are  'put  off'  by  nature, 
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loved  to  linger  with  poetic  ecstasy  over  her 
sumptuous  feast.  He  would  go  to  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time  over  and  over  again  to 
make  notes  of  effects,  especially  morning  and 


WINDSOR  CASTLE  :  WATER-COLOUR  BY  GEORGE  BARRET  JUN.  :  IN  THE  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


evening  ones,  until 
his  mind  became 
impregnated  with 
form,  colour  and 
atmosphere. 

Another  splen- 
did rendering  of 
trees  is  seen  in  the 
picture  entitled 
Windsor  Castle. 
Trees  are,  indeed, 
the  raison  d'etre  of 
this  study,  for  the 
castle  itself  is  pure- 
ly incidental  to 
'verdurous  glooms 
and  winding  mossy 
ways.'  None  the 
less,  the  tower  in 
the  distance  is  per- 
fectly placed  as  a 
part  of  the  whole 
design.  The  path  to  the  left,  the  gardener 
tending  the  flowers,  the  lovers  coming  along 
the  avenue,  the  profusion  of  foliage — all  har- 
monize as  if  the  artist  were  conscious  of  a  kind 

of  earthly  paradise 
into  which  he  had 
entered  by  reason 
of  an  intuitive  love. 

Although  Barret 
visited  Italy,  and 
there  by  contact 
with  her  solemn 
ruins  and  bright 
atmosphere  con- 
firmed his  classical 
predilections,  he 
lived  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  Lon- 
don  area.  His 
childhood  was 
spent  in  Orchard 
Street,  Oxford 
Street.  Later  he 
moved  to  West- 
bourne  Green  and 
Devonshire  Place. 
With  occasional 
excursions  in  the 
home  counties  and 
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Wales,  his  quiet,  uneventful  life  was  devoted 
to  his  art.  Barret  exhibited  regularly  at  the 
Old  Water  Colour  Society  until  his  death  in 
1842.  The  number  of  works  shown  at  their 
gallery,  including  a  few  in  which  he  collabo- 
rated with  Frederick  Tayler  and  Cristall, 
reached  a  total  of  571,  a  commendable  quan- 
tity considering  his  fastidious  hand  and  mind. 


and  is  entitled  Thoughts  in  a  Churchyard.  The 
following  lines  apply  to  it  and  were  written 
by  the  artist: 

"Tis  dusky  eve,  and  all  is  hushed  around: 
The  moon  sinks  slowly  in  the  fading  west; 
The  last  gleam  lingers  on  the  sacred  ground 
Where  those  once  dear  for  ever  take  their  rest.' 

It  was  his  valediction  to  a  life  that,  in  spite 


Barret  was  often  to  be  seen  sketching  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paddington  Green  and 
Paddington  Canal.  In  the  early  Nineteenth 
Century  this  part  still  retained  its  rural  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  artist-poet  could  follow  his 
peaceful  calling  undisturbed  by  crowds  and 
noise.  He  was  specially  fond  of  St.  Mary's 
Church  and  its  ancient  burial  ground.  The 
last  picture  he  painted  is  of  this  very  place, 


of  many  trials  and  disappointments,  he  had 
obviously  enjoyed.  Looking  at  the  best  of  his 
water-colours  we  can  easily  realize  with  what 
intensity  he  felt  and  loved  the  light  and 
beauty  of  his  days.  He  was  interred,  as  he  had 
wished  to  be,  in  the  little  churchyard;  and 
some  years  afterwards  The  Old  Water  Col- 
our Society  erected  a  monument  there  to  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  their  fraternity. 
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NO.  i.  master  spoon.  Date  1 5 14-15. 
Height  6|  ins.  A  superb  specimen.  A 
similar  spoon  is  described  in  King 
Henry  VIII's  Jewel-Book  thus: 

'Item  Foure  gilt  spones  of  severall  sortes 
thone  with  Christ  at  thende.  .  .  .' 

Only  three  or  four  complete  sets  of  Apostle 
spoons  are  known  to-day.  The  finest  of  these, 
the  Abbey  set  of  1536-7,  which  was  sold  in 
1903  for  £4,900,  is  the  property  of  a  well- 
known  M.P. 

No.  11.  'pudsey'  seal-top.  1525-6.  Height 
6^  ins.  The  earliest,  definitely  dated,  fully 
marked,  London  example  of  the  Seal-Top 
known.  This  spoon  was  for  many  years  de- 
clared to  have  been  given  in  gratitude  by 
King  Henry  VI,  together  with  the  Royal  boot 
and  glove,  to  Sir  Ralph  Pudsey,  of  Bolton 
Hall,  where  that  unfortunate  monarch  con- 
cealed himself  for  some  weeks  after  the  Battle 
of  Hexham  in  1464.  The  top  of  the  six-sided 
seal  is  engraved  with  a  five-petalled  flower, 
and  this  was  said  to  be  the  King's  rose-badge. 
Alas,  a  greater  knowledge  of  hall-marks  has 
shown  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  origi- 
nal spoon,  as  the  dates  obviously  do  not  agree. 
The  back  view  of  the  spoon  is  here  illustrated 
to  show  the  date-letter  and  the  maker's  mark, 
a  Heart.  The  underside  of  the  seal  is  engraved 
with  toothed  ornament.  The  spoon  is  now  in 
the  Mayer  Collection  at  the  Liverpool  Free 
Public  Museum. 

No.  in.  st.  Nicholas.  1 528-9.  A  handsome 
parcel-gilt  example,  from  the  famous  Dunn- 
Gardner  collection,  which  has  the  distinction 
of  having  realized  the  largest  sum  ever  paid 
for  a  single  spoon.  This  was  £690  at  Christie's 
in  1902.  Handle  surmounted  by  the  figure  of 
St.  Nicholas  (Bishop  of  Myra  in  the  Fourth 
Century  a.d.)  restoring  to  life  the  three  dead 
children.  The  stem,  or  stele,  is  engraved  synt 
nycolas  pray  for  ws,  and  the  maker  was 
John  Carswell. 

No.  iv.  maidenhead.  C.  1530.  Height  6j 
ins.  A  rare  variety  of  the  Maidenhead  spoon, 
the  knop  being  of  the  gracious  classic  type. 
The  spoon  appears  to  be  almost  unused,  the 
corrosion  of  the  little  figure  and  of  the  inside  of 
the  bowl  being  due  to  its  long  sleep  under- 
ground. 

No.  v.  st.  julian.  1539-40.  Designed  by 


perhaps  the  most  eminent  spoon-maker  of 
early  Tudor  times,  that  mysterious  unknown 
craftsman  who  used  the  fringed  letter 'S'  as  his 
maker's  mark.  St.  Julian,  the  Herberger,  or 
Keeper,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  Fourth 
Century,  is  the  patron  saint  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Innholders.  He  was  an  elderly 
man  when  he  assumed  the  role  of  'Herber- 
geour,'  and  the  beautiful  knop  accordingly 
represents  him  with  a  flowing  beard.  The 
Innholders'  Company  possesses  no  fewer  than 
twenty- three  of  these  distinguished  spoons,  of 
various  periods. 

No.  vi.  cherub's  head.  C.  1550.  It  is  also 
described  as  'Negro's  Head'  or  'Moor's  Head.' 
Marked  with  a fleur-de-lys  in  the  bowl  and  '  W 
on  the  stem.  Another  example  in  the  H.  D. 
Ellis  collection  was  marked  in  the  bowl  with 
a  barbed  and  seeded  rose  and  tentatively 
ascribed  by  Mr.  Ellis  to  Sutton  Coldfield, 
c.  1530. 

This  rare  and  charming  type  was  possibly 
designed  as  a  child's  spoon. 

No.  vii.  hexagonal  or  six-sq_uared  knop. 
a.d.  1565-6.  The  head  is  roughly  the  shape 
and  size  of  a  small  gooseberry,  coming  to  a 
point  at  the  extreme  top,  with  six  pointed, 
leaf-shaped  sides,  however,  modifying  the 
roundness  of  the  surface — -hence  the  name 
'Six-squared.'  Only  two  or  three  of  these 
spoons,  in  silver,  are  known  to-day,  although 
early  Tudor  pewter  examples  are  not  uncom- 
mon. The  present  splendid  silver  specimen, 
formerly  belonging  to  Whittington  College, 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Mercers. 

No.  viii.  lion  sejant.  Supporting  a  Shield. 
C.  1590.  Height  6|  ins.  A  handsome  example 
from  the  Dunn-Gardner  collection. 

No.  IX.  BEARDED  MAN.  A.D.  160O-I.  Height 

6  ins.  Probably  a  variation  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  Woodwose-knop  and  equally  rare. 

Acknowledgements  are  made  to  the  cour- 
tesy of  Crichton's  for  No.  I,  to  the  Liverpool 
Free  Public  Museum  for  No.  II,  to  the  Inn- 
holders' Company  for  No.  V,  to  the  Mercers' 
Company  for  No.  VII  and  to  the  Victoria  and 
Albert MuseumforNos.  Ill,  VI,  VIII  and  IX. 
Heights  are  given  only  when  available.  A 
picture  story  of  silver  spoons  of  the  Middle 
Ages  appeared  November,  1938. 
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'NIGHT-CAPS' 
OF  THE  XVII  AND  XVIII  CENTURIES 

By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


THE  collection  of  gloves, 
hats,  ribbons  and  other  cos- 
tume accessories  brought 
together  by  the  well-known 
French  antiq uary,  Achille 
Jubinal,  in  the  middle  ofthe 
Nineteenth  Century  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Philip  Lehman 
of  New  York.  In  October  1934 
notes  on  some  of  the  gloves  ap- 
peared in  The  Connoisseur.  In 
the  present  article  it  is  my  pur- 
pose to  call  attention  to  a  second 
aspect  of  the  collection. 

The  night-cap  makes  its  first  ap- 
pearance under  that  name  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  half  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  The  earliest 
reference  known  to  me  is  in  a  Latin  list  ofthe 
contents  of  a  London  haberdasher's  shop  in 
1 378  quoted  by  T.  H.  Riley  {Memorials  of  Lon- 
don, p.  422) — 'one  dozen  of  white  caps,  called 
nightcappes' — a  reference  that  antedates  the 
earliest  given  by  the  O.E.D.  by  about  eight 
years.  The  early  night-cap  seems  to  have  been 


No.  I.— NIGHT-CAP,  WHITE  SILK  WITH  POLYCHROME  EMBROIDERY 
INCLUDE  POMEGRANATES  AND  LEAVES :  PROBABLY  FRENCH,  MID-17 


No.  II. — SILK  NIGHT  CAP  WITH  POLYCHROME  EMBROIDERY  :  THE  CHIEF  MOTIFS 
ARE  SEX-FOIL  FLOWERS  AND  CARNATIONS  :  PROBABLY  FRENCH.  MID-I7TH  (  EN  I  I  RV 


exactly  what  its  name  implies — 'a  covering 
for  the  head  worn  especially  in  bed.'  In  justifi- 
cation thereof  one  only  needs  to  cite  Chaucer's 
Marchaunts  Tale  of  about  1386, 11.  608,  609: — 
'She  him  saugh  up  sittinge  in  his  sherte, 
In  his  night-cappe.' 
But  for  the  greater  part  of  its  history,  that 
is  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
the  above  definition,  the  only  one 
be  it  noted  given  by  the  O.E.D.,  is 
definitely  misleading.  Johnson's 
is  better — -'a  cap  worn  in  bed,  or 
in  undress.'  Even  this  is  not  quite 
accurate.  When  Henry  VIII,  for 
example,  met  Anne  of  Cleves  for 
the  first  time  upon  Blackheath  the 
chronicler  Halle  says  that  the 
King  wore  a  'night  cappe  gar- 
nished with  stone,  but  his  bonnet 
was  so  ryche  of  Juels  that  fewe 
men  coulde  value  them.'  In  this 
instance  the  night-cap  was  evi- 
dently the  bag-like  cap  which 

THE  MOTIFS  i         .1        1  .  • 

th  century      appears  under  the  bonnet  in  so 
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the  crown  was  approximately 
hemispherical,  and  the  lower 
part  was  turned  up  to  form  a 
close-fitting  border.  Caps  of  this 
description  are  well  represented 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  The  two  earliest  ex- 
amples in  the  Jubinal-Lehman 
collection,  illustrated  in  Nos.  i 
and  ii,  are  somewhat  later  in 
date.  The  crowns  are  still  low, 
but  the  upturned  brims  or 
borders  are  deeper  in  proportion 
and  stand  well  out  from  the 
crowns.  The  latter  feature  and 
the  style  and  technical  treatment 
of  the  polychrome  embroidery, 
obviously  based  on  designs  char- 
acteristic of  seventeenth-century 
East  Indian  painted  fabrics,  sug- 
gest the  middle  or  third  quarter 
of  the  century  as  the  date  of  these 
caps.  In  No.  i  the  principal  motifs  are  pome- 
granates and  leaves;  in  No.  ii  they  are  six- 
petalled  flowers  and  carnations. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  there  was  a  marked  propensity  to  in- 


No.  III. — NIGHT-CAP  OF  VELVET  RICHLY  DECORATED  WITH  GOLD  EMBROIDERY 
IT  IS  TOPPED  BY  A  SILK  AND  METAL  TASSEL  :  FRENCH,  LATE  17TH  CENTURY 

many  male  portraits  of  the  period.  An  excel- 
lent example  is  afforded  by  Holbein's  por- 
trait of  Sir  Nicholas  Carew.  Later  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century  the  night-cap  and  the  night- 
gown, the  equivalent  to  some  extent  of  the 
modern  dressing-gown,  were  the 
regular  wear  for  elderly  men,  and 
for  others  when  in  dishabil.  Its 
purpose  was  to  protect  the  head 
from  draughts,  and  when  periwigs 
were  in  vogue  the  shaven  head 
of  a  wigless  beau  was  invariably 
defended  by  an  elaborate  night- 
cap. Others,  men  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  wore  them  when  at 
work  to  keep  dirt  out  of  their 
hair — 'the  sweaty  night-caps'  of 
Shakespear's  Roman  rabble — a 
practice  that  has  survived  among 
chefs  to  the  present  day. 

Men's  night-caps  of  the  late 
Sixteenth  and  early  Seventeenth 
Centuries  were  made  in  one 
piece,  the  narrow  rectangular 
lower  portion  being  embroidered 
on  the  reverse  side,  while  the 
deep  upper  part  was  cut  into  four 
half-ovals  to  form  the  four  quart- 

r    ,  T.M  ^,  No.   IV.— HIGH-CROWNED   NIGHT-CAP  OF  SILK  BROCADE    RICHLY  EMBROIDERED 

ers  or  the  crown.  When  made  up      with  arabesque  designs  worked  in  silk  threads  :  french,  1725-1750 
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No.  V.-XIC.HT-CA1'  OF  SILK,  EMBROIDERED 
OPEN  DESIGN  ENCLOSING  PAIRS  OF  HEARTS 


IN  METAL  THREADS  WITH  AN 
:  FRENCH,  LATE  17TH  CENTURY 


crease  the  height  of  the  crown,  and  to  exagge- 
rate the  spread  of  the  brim.  In  examples  of  the 
early  part  of  the  following  century  the  brim 
resembles  a  deep  saucer,  and  its  outward  edge 
is  frequently  cut  to  an  undulating,  nebuly  or 


No.  VI.— LATE  MONTERO-CAP,  OR  BOUKINKAN  OF  SILK  WITH  METAL  BRAID 
SURMOUNTED  BY  A  METAL  THREAD  TASSEL  :  FRENCH,  LATE  17TH  CENTURY 


escalloped  outline.  These  tendencies 
in  successive  stages  are  admirably 
illustrated  in  Nos.  v,  iii  and  iv.  No.  v 
is  a  characteristic  French  night-cap 
of  the  close  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, made  of  silk  heavily  em- 
broidered all  over  with  metallic 
threads  in  a  flowering  pattern  and 
two  flaming  hearts  within  circles.  In 
outline  the  only  departure  from  the 
earlier  type  is  the  slight  deepening  of 
the  brim  at  the  back  and  front,  and 
an  almost  unnoticeable  increase  in 
the  height  of  the  crown.  In  many 
existing  French  caps  of  this  period 
the  front  of  the  brim  is  very  deep  and 
faced  with  a  contrasting  material,  a 
feature  which  with  a  large  tassel  of  net 
present  on  the  summit  results  in  these 
night-caps  being  sometimes  taken  for 
the  livery  caps  of  running  footmen. 
In  No.  iii,  which  is  of  a  slightly 
later  date  and  made  of  velvet  enriched  with 
couched  work  in  gold  thread,  the  brim  has  a 
very  wide  spread  while  the  crown  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  before. 

No.  iv  has  the  very  high  almost  flat-topped 
crown  and  wide  deep  spreading  brim 
characteristic  of  the  night-caps  of 
about  1 725-1 750.  An  almost  identi- 
cal cap  but  of  white  linen  appears  in 
a  portrait  of  Daniel  Nikolaus  Chodo- 
wiecki.  The  present  example  is  of 
brocaded  silk  bound  with  metal  braid 
and  embroidered  with  arabesques. 

The  Jubinal-Lehman  collection 
includes  a  number  of  other  hats  and 
caps  of  very  considerable  interest.  Be- 
cause of  its  romantic  and  tragic  as- 
sociations Maze-Sencierwas  particu- 
larly attracted  by  a  large  black-straw 
hat  which  belonged  to  the  ill-fated 
Marie  Antoinette.  No.  vi  is  a  head- 
covering  of  peculiar  construction, 
seemingly  something  between  a 
night-cap  and  a  footman's  livery  cap. 
Never  having  handled  it,  it  may  be 
rash  to  guess  at  its  exact  construc- 
tion and  purpose,  but  it  appears  to 
be  a  late  variety  of  montero,  a  cap  of 
which  the  brim  could  be  pulled  down 
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in  foul  weather  to  protect  the  cheeks 
and  chin,  leaving  only  the  eyes  and 
nose  exposed.  It  was  also  known  in 
England  as  the  bukingamo  and  in  Scot- 
land as  the  magirky,  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  MacGeachy,  neither  word 
being  noticed  by  the  O.E.D.  In 
France  it  was  termed  the  boukinkan. 
Of  Spanish  origin  it  was  seemingly 
brought  back  from  that  country  by 
George  Villiers,  first  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  later  sponsored  it  at 
the  French  Court.  It  was  modified  by 
or  at  the  order  of  Charles  II  into  the 
present  black  velvet  hunting  cap  for 
the  use  of  some  of  the  servants  in  the 
Royal  Household,  but  in  something 
of  its  original  form  it  still  survives  in 
the  present  'Glengarry  forage  cap,'  or 
field  service  cap.  No.  vi  may  be  dated 
late  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

No.viii  is  a  characteristic  running 
footman's  livery  cap  probably  of  the 
early  Eighteenth  Century.  The  type 
was  common  to  England,  France  and  Italy. 
The  present  example  is  North  Italian,  the  em- 
bossed and  chased  silver  frontal  plate  being 
charged  with  two  coats  of  arms  under  princely 
coronets;  the  first  is  apparently  Farnese,  Duke 
of  Parma,  while  the  second  is  un- 
questionably that  of  the  Counts 
Zanardi  of  Venice.  The  dexter  coat  of 
arms  was  discussed  in  The  Connois- 
seur for  July,  1934,  when  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  only  a  tentative  identifi- 
cation was  possible.  No  pedigree  of 
the  Zanardi,  whereby  the  indicated 
alliance  might  be  established,  has 
been  discovered  in  the  interim,  and 
the  clue  presented  by  the  Pavilion  de 
I'Eglise  and  the  crossed  keys  has  led 
to  nothing.  The  problem  therefore 
still  rests  as  it  was  then  left. 

The  last  cap  to  be  noticed  (No.  vii) 
is  at  first  sight  somewhat  puzzling 
owing  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  dis- 
played. It  appears  to  be  a  coif  of  lace 
worked  in  rectangles  and  of  an  un- 
usual and  inconvenient  shape.  There 
are,  however,  slight  though  definite 
indications  of  one-time  folding  about 


No.  VII.— LACE  NIGHT-CAP  :  PROBABLY  MIDDLE  OF  THE  17TH  CENTURY 
THE    SHAPE  WOULD    INDICATE  THAT  IT  WAS   MADE    FOR  USE  BY  A  MAN 


one-third  the  way  up  from  the  lower  margin. 
It  would  therefore  appear  that  this  head-dress 
is  a  night-cap  of  similar  outline  to  Nos.  i  and  ii. 
Presumably  it  is  of  Italian  or  French  origin 
of  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 


No.  VIII.— RUNNING  FOOTMAN'S  CAP  :  NORTH  ITALIAN,  EARLY  18TH  CENTURY 
THE    ARMS   ARE    PROBABLY   FARNESE   AND  COUNTS   ZANARDI   OF  VENICE 
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STEEL  BOXES  FROM  NORTH  ITALY 

By  F.  GORDON  ROE 


No.  I.— BOX,  OVAL,  OF  EMBOSSED  AND  CHISELLED  STEEL,  WITH 
MILITARY  TROPHIES  :  N.  ITALIAN,  MID-SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


YOUNG  Mr.  John  Evelyn,  not  as  yet 
'of  Wotton  nor  in  anywise  renowned, 
had  little  stomach  for  civil  war.  His 
loyalty  to  the  Royalist  cause  was  tempered  by 
discretion.  He  and  his  brothers  (he  felt)  might 
be  exposed  to  ruin  without  advantaging  King 
Charles.  So,  after  some  inconsiderable  service, 
John  Evelyn  withdrew,  first  to  retirement  at 
Wotton,  and  thence  to  the  Continent,  where 
he  travelled  for  a  number  of  years 


No.  II.— BOX,  OF  CHISELLED  STEEL  WITH  PORTRAIT  MEDALLION' 
AND  INSCRIPTION  ACQ VA   FRESCA  :  N.  ITALIAN,  DATED  1694 


In  1646  he  reached  the  city  of  Brescia, 
where  he  purchased  a  fine  carabine  of  old 
Lazarino  Cominazzo.  The  city,  wrote  Evelyn, 
'consists  most  in  artists,  every  shop  abounding 
in  gunns,  swords,  armorers  &c.'  And  he 
added  the  comment  that  'Most  of  the  work- 
men come  out  of  GermanieS 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this.  Situated 
in  North  Italy,  the  province  of  Brescia 
marches  with  the  Tirol,  and  its  capital  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps.  Infiltrations  of 'Germans' 
— whether  actually  such  or  not — were  the  re- 
verse of  unlikely.  Moreover,  it  must  have  been 
advantageous  to  the  Almain  armourers  and 
bladesmiths  to  further  such  movements.  The 
German  conception  of  trade  domination  is  no 
novelty,  and  the  establishment  of  what  would 
now  be  called  'cells'  in  other  countries  would 
have  tended  to  maintain  or  expand  the  Ger- 
manic market.  Though  the  Italian  craftsmen 
were  highly  proficient,  as  anyone  knows,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  secure  a  monopoly.  Thus 
we  frequently  find,  say,  an  Italian  hilt  fitted 
with  a  Solingen  blade ;  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Now,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is 
a  small  group  of  chiselled  steel  boxes.  They 
form  part  of  an  exhibit  of  pierced  and  chiselled 
steelwork,  comprehensively  classified  as  'Ital- 
ian (chiefly  Brescian) ;  Seventeenth  Century.' 
That  the  word  'chiefly'  applies  less  to  the 
boxes  than  to  the  whole  exhibit,  which  em- 
bodies a  number  of  other  articles,  may  be  sur- 
mised ;  but  doubtless  the  boxes  are  mainly  of 
North  Italian  origin,  and  in  one  or  two  cases 
they  at  least  suggest  that  foreign  'workmen' 
were  involved.  No.  i,  a  fine  box  bearing  a 
classical  military  trophy,  seems  to  me  to  carry 
a  hint  of  Germanic  influence;  but  its  boldness 
of  treatment  is  united  with  a  Latin  grace  and 
absence  of  clumsiness.  It  is  a  good  example  of 
how  breadth — in  the  aesthetic  sense  of  that  term 
— can  be  achieved  without  sacrificing  detail  or 
technical  excellence.  If,  in  fact,  this  box  was 
produced  under  some  German  influence,  it 
shows  how  the  frequent  heaviness  of  Teutonic 
design  was  eliminated.  And  by  this,  of  course, 
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I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  grace  is  an 
Italian  prerogative. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  box  with  its 
neighbour  (No.  ii).  The  latter,  a  good  deal 
later  in  period,  is  actually  dated  1694 — and 
dated  boxes  are  always  worth  noting.  Here, 
again,  the  craftsmanship  is  extremely  refined, 
but  the  breadth  of  design  is  lacking.  Admitting 
that  the  work  is  very  well  done,  the  effect  is 
finicking  and  wanting  in  contrast.  A  good  deal 
of  this  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  mode  pre- 
vailing when  it  was  made ;  and  its  relationship 
to  the  decorative  work  upon  sword-guards  of 
the  same  period  is  obvious.  Around  the  lid  is 
engraved  'acqva  fresca  mdcxciv.'  I  have  not 
met  the  phrase  acqua  fresca  in  Jacopo  Gelli's 


No.  III. — STEEL  BOX,  PIERCED  AND  CHISELLED  WITH  A  HYDRA 
POSSIBLY  INDICATING  GONZAGA  :  ITALIAN,  MID  XVII  CENTURY 

Divise-Motti  e  Imprese  di  famiglie  e  personaggi 
Italiani  (2nd  edition,  1928) ;  nor,  though  open 
to  correction,  have  I  had  any  success  in  locat- 
ing it  in  gazetteers  among  the  various  place- 
names,  beginning  with  Acqua,  in  Italy.  But 
there  are  two  recorded  places  called  Agua 
Fresca  in  South  America:  one  (an  island)  be- 
longing to  the  Argentine;  the  other  on  the 
Chilean  Peninsula  of  Brunswick.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  portrait-head  on  the  box-lid 
is  represented  as  modishly  wearing  a  steenkirk : 
a  style  of  neck-linen  said  to  have  originated  at 
the  battle  of  that  name,  fought  in  1690,  four 
years  before  the  date  on  the  box. 

In  the  treatment  of  No.  iii,  we  again  find  a 
distinct  affinity  with  sword-guard  technique, 
this  time  recalling  the  pierced  cups  on  weapons 


No.  IV.— STEEL  BOX  :  PIERCED  AND  CHISELLED  WITH  FLOWERED 
ORNAMENT  OVER  VELVET  LINING  :  N.  ITALIAN,  END  XVII  CENT. 

of  about  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, though  the  box  itself  may  be  later  in 
date.  In  this  case,  the  principal  motif  is  one  of 
those  monsters  spawned  on  the  borderland 
of  human  insanity:  a  creature  somewhere 
between  cockatrice  and  hydra,  though  doubt- 
less known  (if  inexactly)  by  the  latter  name. 
Possibly  it  alludes  to  the  noble  house  of  Gon- 
zaga,  by  which  the  hydra  was  used  as  either  a 
crest  or  an  impresa. 

No.  iv,  a  plainer  box,  but  very  elegantly 


No  v.— STEEL  BOX  SET  WITH  ENGRAVED  CRYSTAL,  ENAMELLED 
WITH  A  CARDINAL'S  HEAD  ;  MILANESE  :  END  OF  XVII  CENTURY 
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No.  VI.— OCTAGONAL-SHAPED  STEEL  BOX  SET  WITH  CRYSTALS 
THE  CENTRAL  ONE  CUT  WITH  A  BURNING  HEART,  WREATHED 

scrolled,  gains  by  its  sheer  simplicity.  The  ex- 
tensive piercing  of  the  lid  is  lined  with  velvet, 
though  foil  was  often  used  for  the  like  purpose. 
No.  iii,  however,  is  pierced  in  the  sides  and 
base  as  well  as  the  lid,  as  is  No.  vii.  The  latter, 
a  richly  chiselled  box,  exhibits  a  monogram  A 
within  M,  ensigned  with  a  coronet.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  identify  the  owner  of  this  cypher, 
but  it  might  apply  to  a  good  many  nobilities  of 
the  second  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  in 
Italy — and,  for  that  matter,  Spain.  It  is  at 
least  noteworthy  that  not  far  from  this  box  is 
exhibited  a  chiselled  steel  breast-ornament  of 


No.  VII.— A  PIERCED  AND  CHISELLED  BOX  :  OCTAGONAL-SHAPED 
BEARING  THE  MONOGRAM  A.M.  BELOW  A  CORONET  :  XVII  CENT. 


strikingly  similar  technique.  And  the  latter 
item,  of  late  seventeenth-century  date,  is  very 
reasonably  labelled  'Spanish'  (M.ingiy). 
But  as,  at  this  time,  the  duchy  of  Milan  was 
under  Spanish  domination,  such  resemblances 
are,  perhaps,  again  not  surprising. 

The  Milanese  craftsmen  showed  a  pretty 
skill  in  embellishing  some  of  their  steelwork 
with  cut  and  polished  rock-crystals.  Writing 
of  Milan  in  1646,  Evelyn  speaks  of  the  'works 
in  chrystal'  for  which  the  city  was  famous.  But 
trifles  like  Nos.  v  and  vi  may  well  have  been 
among  the  Milanese  toys  that  caught  the  eye 
of  Francois  Maximilien  Misson  during  his 
memorable  visit  to  Italy  in  1688.  In  his  Nou- 
veau  Voyage  d'ltalie  (1691;  II,  196),  Misson 
notes  that  lLes  autres  curiositez  de  Milan,  sont  les 
ouvrages  d'acier,  &  de  cristal  de  roche:  le  cristal  se 
prend  pres  de  la  dans  les  Alpes.  On  en  mesnage  les 
plus  grands  morceaux,  pour  /aire  des  glaces  de 
miroirs;  mais  ces  morceaux  parviennent  rarement  a 
un  pied  en  carre.'  As  Evelyn  had  remarked, 
crystal  'is  here  cheape';  and,  as  we  can  see, 
No.  vi  is  well  supplied  with  it.  In  this  case, 
the  central  crystal  in  the  lid  is  engraved  with  a 
burning  heart,  wreathed.  On  No.  v,  a  single 
crystal  bears  the  head  of  a  cardinal,  the  en- 
graving being  filled  with  enamels:  the  face 
is  golden,  cassock  and  biretta  are  red. 

Certainly,  the  gleam  of  the  worked  crystal 
adds  its  own  touch  of  magnificence.  In  some 
boxes,  too,  variety  is  further  enhanced  by  a 
use  of  mixed  metals.  No.  v,  for  instance,  has 
narrow  brass  bindings  on  its  sides;  and  the 
stones  on  No.  vi  are  set  in  brass  collets.  Florid- 
ness  here  is  the  keynote  throughout,  and, 
while  competent  enough,  the  work  has  an 
air  of  pomposity.  One  can  but  admire  those 
self-reliant  craftsmen  who  achieved  their 
effects  in  a  simpler  way. 

Such  are  some  random  considerations 
evoked  by  this  little  group  of  chiselled  steel 
boxes  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
They  are  among  the  things  that  can  be  seen  at 
South  Kensington.  If  many  greater  treasures 
have  been  removed  'for  the  duration,'  there  is  1 
still  good  material  to  arrest  the  'microscopic 
eye  of  the  laborious  antiquary,'  tosaynothing 
of  the  fleeter  gaze  of  an  average  rambler. 

Photographs  by  courtesy  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
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THE  ORIGIN   OF  THE  TITHE  PIG 

POTTERY  GROUP 

By   H.    BOSWELL  LANCASTER 


No.  I.— TITHE  PIG  GROUP  :  IN  DERBY  PORCELAIN  :  PROBABLY 
FROM  A  POTTERY  ORIGINAL  BY  RALPH  WOOD  :  AUTHOR'S  COLL. 


THAT  the  author  can  and  does  create 
new  characters,  some  of  whom  may 
long  outlive  their  creator,  is  so  self- 
evident  that  the  fact  need  not  be  demon- 
strated; but  the  potter  has  no  such  opportu- 
nity. His  art  is  confined  to  the  reproduction  of 
characters  already  created  for  him  in  song, 
legend  or  story,  or  in  the  representation  of 
celebrated  personages  from  history.  The 
majority  of  such  figures  are  so  well  known  that 
there  is  no  mystery  about  their  origin,  but  a 
few  are  not  so  easily  identified;  and  of  these, 
the  Tithe  Pig  group  and  kindred  figures  offer 
an  opportunity  for  research.  Probably  no 
other  simple  country  ballad  has  inspired  such 
a  variety  of  conceptions,  as  this  article  will  en- 


deavour to  show  by  bringing  the  figures 
together  in  proper  sequence. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Tithe  Pig 
group  (No.  i)  originated  at  Derby,  where  each 
figure  was  made  separately  as  well  as  grouped ; 
but  I  think  it  more  likely  that  the  porcelain 
model  was  made  from  the  pottery  original. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  discovery  of  figures 
of  the  Parson  and  the  Farmer's  Wife,  bearing 
the  unmistakable  characteristics  of  Ralph 
Wood's  genius. 

The  story  which  prompted  the  group  is  told 
in  ballad  form  on  a  mug  decorated  and  signed 
by  John  Sadler  of  Liverpool.  A  farmer  and  his 
wife  were  due  to  pay  tithes  to  the  vicar  of  their 


No.  II.— TRANSFER  PRINTED  MUG  BY  SADLER  OF  LIVERPOOL 
WITH  THE  BALLAD  OF  'THE  TYTHE  PIG'  :  MR.  ALL-MAN'S  COLLN. 
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parish,  and  the  ballad  tells  that  they  have  had 
an  addition  to  their  family  at  the  same  time 
that  their  sow  has  presented  them  with  a  litter 
(No.  ii). 

'The  Parson  comes,  the  Pig  he  Claims, 
And  the  good  Wife  with  Taunts  inflames, 
But  she  quite  Arch  bow'd  low  and  smil'd — 
Kept  back  the  Pig  and  held  the  Child. 
The  Priest  look'd  gruff,  the  Wife  look'd  big, 
Zounds,  Sir,  quoth  she,  no  Child,  no  Pig.' 

John  Sadler  also  portrayed  the  parson's  re- 
jection of  the  child  on  a  tile  which  is  in  the 
Schrieber  collection. 

The  incident  is  illustrated  by  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  Toby  Jug,  1 1  inches  high,  in  under- 
glaze  brown,  orange  and  green,  in  Mr.  T. 
Scholes'  collection  (No.  iii).  On  a  pedestal  at 


No.  III.— TOBY  JUG  IN  UNDERGLAZE  COLOURS  SIGNED  THOS. 
BADDELEY,  BURSLEM  :  COURTESY  MR.  T.  SCHOLES,  MANCHESTER 


No.  IV.— THE  BALLAD  OF  'THE  VICAR  AND  MOSES'  ON  A  BROAD- 
SHEET DATED  JULY  2ND,  1784  :  COLLECTION  MR.  E.  ALLMAN 


the  side  of  the  figure  are  the  words,  'I  will  have 
no  child  tho'  the  X  pig.'  The  jug  bears  the 
name  (scratched  in  the  paste)  'Thos.  Badde- 
ley,  Burslem.'  The  meaning  of  the  'X  pig'  is 
apparent  when  the  term  'Tithe'  is  explained. 
It  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Teotha, 
etymologically  'tenth.'  Historically,  it  is  a 
tenth  part  of  the  tithable  produce  of  the  land 
paid  to  the  clergy,  and  this  explains  and 
justifies  the  parson's  claim. 

The  dispute  is  settled  by  the  parson  taking 
the  pig,  and  the  clerk  the  child.  There  is 
another  rare  Toby  of  the  clerk  holding  the 
baby;  but  it  is  in  a  private  collection  and  I  am 
unable  to  obtain  a  photograph.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  above  solution  gave  rise  to  the  phrase 
'Left  to  hold  the  baby'? 

The  story  goes  on  to  relate  the  death  of  the 
unwanted  child  through  the  clerk's  neglect, 
and  the  next  phase  inspires  another  ballad. 
This  is  on  a  Broadsheet  (No.  iv)  entitled  The 
Vicar  and  Moses,  dated  July  2nd,  1784,  and 
bearing  the  name  'Binns,  Leeds.'  The  picture 
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No.  V.— THE  FUDDLED  PARSON  :  A  RARE  TOBY 
COLOURED  SALT-GLAZE  :  ALLMAN  COLLECTION 


A  rare  Toby  in 
coloured  salt-glaze, 
potter  unknown,  shows 
the  fuddled  parson 
holding  a  bottle  in  his 
right  hand  and  a  long 
clay  pipe  in  his  left 
(No.  v).  The  bottle, 
instead  of  the  custom- 
ary jug,  is  a  significant 
feature  of  this  Toby, 
which  is,  I  believe,  un- 
recorded. 

Ralph  Wood,  junior, 
and  Enoch  Wood  both 
made  groups  which 
represented  the  drunk- 
en parson  being  assisted 
by  Moses,  the  clerk, 
carrying  the  lanthorn, 
sonecessary  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 
In  the  earlier  specimen 
the  bottle  again  appears 


shows  the  fuddled  parson 
with  his  long  clay  pipe, 
led  and  supported  by  the 
clerk,  who  carries  a  lan- 
thorn. The  introduction 
reads : 

'At  the  sign  of  the  Horse,  old 

Spintext  of  course 
Each  night  took  his  pipe 

and  his  pot.' 

The  ballad  is  too  long  for 
reproduction,  but  an  ex- 
tract will  reveal  the  pur- 
pose of  the  couple's  expe- 
dition. 

Verse  3 

'  "I'm  come,  Sir,"  says  he,  "to 
beg  look  d'ye  see 
Of  your  reverent  worship 
and  glory, 

To  inter  a  poor  baby  with  as  much  speed  as  may  be, 
And  I'll  walk  with  my  lanthorn  before  you."  ' 

Verse  9 

'Then  Moses  went  on,  "Sir,  the  clock  has  struck  one 

Pray  Master,  look  up  at  the  hand. 
Why  it  ne'er  can  strike  less.  'Tis  a  folly  to  press 

A  man  for  to  go  that  can't  stand."  ' 


No.  VI. — PRINT  FROM  THE  EARLIER  POT- 
TERY GROUP  OF  THE  VICAR  AND  MOSES 


No.  VII.— THE  SEVERAL  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  TITHE  PIG'  GROUP  :  MADE  BY  THE  DERBY  PORCELAIN 
FACTORY  :  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  MR.  ERNEST  ALLMAN  :  THEY  ARE  SELDOM  SEEN  IN  ONE  COLLECTION 
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( Concluded  on  page  267) 


HERALDRY  :  Conducted  by  Charles  R.  Beard 


EARL'S  ARMS  ON  SILVER 
PLATE  —  LONDON 

THE  style  of  the  arms 
suggests  the  second 
quarter  or  middle  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  They  are 
those  of  Compton — sable,  a 
leopard  or  between  three  helmets 
proper.  C.  on  a  mount  vert  a  beacon 
or  enflarned  proper,  about  the  flame 
a  label  inscribed  Nisi  Dominus. 
S.  two  dragons  ducally  collared 
and  chained.  Unfortunately  your 
rubbing  is  insufficiently  clear, 
or  perhaps  the  arms  themselves 
are  too  badly  worn,  to  enable 
me  to  determine  whether  the 
dragons  are  gutty  de  larmes  or  er- 
mine. It  is  these  features  and  the  absent  mottoes  which 
distinguish  the  achievement  of  Compton  Earl  of  Wilm- 
ington from  Compton  Earl  of  Northampton.  The  engra- 
ving is  probably  based  on  that  appearing  in  The  British 
Compendium,  here  reproduced  from  the  edition  of  1 73 1 . 


CREST    ON  DECANTER 
STAND,  1780— LONDON,  W. 

A  HAND  erect  holding  an  imperial  crown.  M.  Virtutis 
■'-gloria  merces.  These  are  the  crest  and  motto  of 
Robertson,  Scotland. 


CREST  ON  SCOTTISH  CAS- 
TERS,   1 72 1— LONDON,  W. 

A   WOLF'S  head  erased  [here  collared] .  M.  [F]ordw ard 
ours.  This  would  appear  to  be  an  early  variation  of 
the  crest  and  motto  of  Seaton  of  Scotland. 


ARMS  ON  CASTERS,  LATE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH  CENTURY— LONDON 

/QUARTERLY,  ist  and  4th,  a  bend  vair  between  two 
cotises;  2nd  and  3rd,  a  fess  dancetty  ermine  between 
six  cross-crosslets.  The  first  coat  may  be  either  Beaupell 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall  or  Bowyer;  the  second  Barn- 
ardiston  or  Barnston,  or  Longueville.  I  suspect  Bowyer 
and  Longueville,  as  both  families  were  established 
close  to  one  another  in  Buckinghamshire  in  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  So  far  I  have  been 
unable  to  establish  the  alliance  indicated. 


THE  ARMS  OF  COMPTON  EARL  OF  NORTHAMPTON 
FROM    THE  BRITISH  COMPENDIUM,   1731  EDITION 


ARMS  ON  SALVER, 
1 73 1— LONDON,  W. 

THE  arms  should  be  read 
— per  chevron  embattled  or 
and  gules,  three  roses  counter- 
changed  leaved  vert,  and  on  a  chief 
gules  three  hour-glasses  or.  On  an 
escutcheon  azure  two  bars  wavy 
ermine  and  a  chief  or.  C.  A  stork 
holding  an  hour-glass. 

The  principal  coat  of  arm 
is  that  of  White  of  Lichfield, 
co.  Stafford,  and  of  White  of 
Islington,  co.  Middlesex.  The 
crest  is  also  that  of  White.  The 
arms  on  the  escutcheon  are 
unrecorded,  but  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  White  pedi- 


grees may  produce  something  suggestive. 


CREST  ON  SNUFFER-TRAY, 
SCOTTISH— LONDON,  W. 

A  STAG'S  head  couped  associated  with  a  baron's 
<tJ-  coronet  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  identify  the  former 
owner.  It  may  be  Lord  Rollo  or  Lord  Semple.  The 
motto  Virtute  et  operta  is  not  only  not  associated  with 
either  of  these  families;  it  is  not  even  recorded. 


ARMS  ON  IRISH  SALVER,  1745— LONDON,  W. 

THESE  arms  would  appear  to  be — argent,  a  chevron 
gules  between  three  lions'  heads  erased  gules.  C.  An 
armoured  arm  rising  from  flames,  the  hand  grasping  a  sword 
dropping  blood  from  the  point.  The  only  Irish  family  re- 
corded as  using  such  arms  and  a  crest  of  the  same 
character  is  that  of  Collis.  The  crest  is  usually  a  dexter 
arm  grasping  a  javelin. 


ARMS  ON  SILVER  TEA- 
CADDY,  C.  1 770— LONDON,  W. 

T7ER  T,fretty  argent  and  a  fess  gules.  These  are  the  arms 
r  of  Cabell  or  Cabbell  originally  of  Buckfastleigh, 
co.  Devon,  and  later  of  Cromer  Hall,  co.  Norfolk.  I 
have  been  unable  to  identify  the  Cabbell  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  bottom — 'Colonel  John  Roberts  to/William 
Burridge  Cabbell/Sept.  13/1773.'  The  Cabbell  pedi- 
grees are  very  incomplete. 
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BY  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


A  LONDON  MAP  OF  GEORGE  IPS  DAY 

ONE  of  the  original  issues  of  the  map  of  London 
surveyed  by  John  Rocque  in  1 737  is  illustrated 
here  on  an  eight-leaf  screen  in  the  possession  of 
Schmitt  Brothers.  Engraved  by  Pine  and  Tinney,  it  was 
first  issued  in  1 746  on  twenty-four  sheets  which  have 
been  mounted  three  to  a  panel.  This  highly  interesting 
map,  which  shows  the  extent  of  the  city  in  the  reign  of 
George  II,  the  London  of  Kent  and  Hogarth,  of  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Fielding,  of  Walpole  and  Lord  Chester- 
field, is  an  historical  document  of  great  interest.  A  re- 
print was  issued  by  the  London  Topographical  Society, 
1914-1920.  The  Rocque  survey  was  carried  out  while 
the  city  was  growing  rapidly.  Its  further  development 
is  seen  on  Horwood's  plan  toward  the  end  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  while  the  Rocque  map  is  the 
record  of  an  intermediary  period.  The  early  growth  of 
the  city  had  followed  the  river  bank  and  extended  only 
to  Westminster  on  the  north  and  Southwark  on  the 


south.  When  the  rebuilding  after  the  fire  took  place,  a 
northward  spread  became  apparent.  While  the  Rocque 
survey  was  being  made,  the  city  was  being  extended 
in  all  directions  so  that,  about  1 745,  the  northern 
boundary  was  brought  beyond  Old  Street,  and  there 
had  been  a  great  development  toward  Hyde  Park  on 
the  west,  and  toward  Whitechapel  on  the  east. 

At  the  lower  centre  of  the  map  is  a  cartouche  bearing 
the  inscription:  'A  Plan  of  the  Cities  of  London  and 
Westminster  and  Borough  of  Southwark,  with  the  con- 
tiguous buildings,  from  an  actual  survey  by  John 
Rocque,  land  surveyor,  and  engraved  by  John  Pine, 
Bluemantle  Pursuivant-at-arms,  and  Chief  Engraver 
of  Seals,  etc.,  to  His  Majesty.  This  work  was  begun  in 
March  1  737  and  published  in  October  1 746,  according 
to  Act  of  Parliament,  by  John  Pine  at  the  Golden  Head 
against  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  and  John  Tin- 
ney, at  the  Golden  Lion,  Fleet  St.,  London,  where  they 
are  to  be  sold.' 

At  the  lower  right  in  a  rocaille  mantling  of  elaborate 


SCREEN  WITH  THE  ORIGINAL  ISSUE  OF  THE  MAP  OF  LONDON  ENGRAVED  BY  PINE  AND  TINNEY  AFTER  THE  SURVEY 
MADE    BY   JOHN    ROCQUE    IN    1737   AND   PUBLISHED   IN   1746  ON  24  SHEETS   :   BY  COURTESY  OF  SCHMITT  BROTHERS 
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design,  the  engravers  express  their  thanks  to  Sir  Richard  Hoare, 
Lord  Mayor,  the  aldermen  of  the  twenty-five  wards,  and  other 
officials  of  the  city. 

While  the  majority  of  place-names  are  familiar  and  the  old  spell- 
ings do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  present,  there  is  the  venerable 
anomaly,  Torment  Hill,  for  St.  Ermin's  Hill  in  Westminster,  a 
name  which  went  through  a  number  of  phonetic  transformations  due 
to  modes  of  pronunciation  and  spelling,  and  which  appears  at  vari- 
ous times  in  the  eighteenth-century  rate  books  as  Torman's  Hill, 
Dormor's  Hill  and  Dorman's  Hill.  Also  certain  old  names  appear, 
such  as  Knave's  Acre,  which  became  Little  Pulteney  Street,  the 
former  mentioned  by  Defoe. 


THE  LOCKWOOD  COLLECTION 
OF    WORCESTER  PORCELAIN 


MUG  WITH  PORTRAIT  OF  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE 
LOCKWOOD  COLLECTION  OF  WORCESTER  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM,  N.Y. 


o: 


NE  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pieces  of  Worcester  porcelain  of  the 
Dr.  Wall  period,  1751-1783,  have  been  presented  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luke  Vincent  Lockwood,  who 
formed  the  collection  with  the  special  needs  of  the  Museum  in  mind. 
It  has  been  the  purpose  to  make  this  group  broadly  representative 
of  the  types,  patterns  and  colours  of  the  early  period,  since  the  number  of  pieces  formerly  owned  has  been 
meagre.  While  the  Museum's  present  showing  cannot  rival  the  important  English  collections,  with  the  Lock- 
wood  gift  it  has  become  one  of  the  best  in  America. 

The  most  important  piece  in  the  collection  is  a  large  covered  vase  in  the  Chinese  style.  It  is  hexagonal  in 
shape  and  of  fine  proportions,  having  the  clarity  of  outline  which  shows  an  appreciation  for  the  purity  of  form 
of  the  Chinese  originals.  The  employment  of  Chinese  decorative  motifs  was  not  the  only  tribute  which  the 
English  potter  paid  to  his  Oriental  contemporary.  It  is  particularly  characteristic  of  early  Worcester  that  the 
forms  employed  disclose  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  lines  and  proportions  of  Chinese  porcelain. 
The  vase  in  question  has  a  scale-blue  ground  on  which  gold-bordered  reserves  enclose  a  design  of  birds  and 
foliage.  The  cover  has  six  small  reserves  showing  flowers  and  insects  drawn  with  a  skill  which  justifies  the  factory's 
advertisement  of  1762  stating  that  Chinese  and  Worcester  porcelain  could  be  used  together  without  discovery 
of  the  difference,  a  bold  claim  which  was  to  a  great  degreejustified.  Other  pieces  in  the  collection  include  examples 
of  the  pea-green  ground  which  so  successfully  imitated  Sevres,  the  rare  claret  ground,  the  canary  yellow,  and, 
among  the  borders,  the  blue,  turquoise,  green  and 
lilac,  used  with  the  fine  gilding  for  which  the  factory 
was  famous.  The  'hop-trellis'  of  Sevres  also  appears, 
and  the  patterns  associated  with  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter and  Lord  Thynne,  for  whom  important  services 
were  designed.  Other  pieces  show  the  Meissen  types 
of  flower  and  fruit  decoration,  basket  patterns  and 
exotic  birds. 

The  mug  with  the  portrait  of  Queen  Charlotte  here 
illustrated  is  printed  in  lilac  and  belongs  to  a  well- 
known  series  of  transfer  printed  wares  and  includes 
both  portraits  and  contemporary  pictorial  subjects 
after  French  and  English  painters.  This  department  of 
transfer  printing  was  started  in  1756  by  the  engraver 
Robert  Hancock.  As  the  fine  glaze  of  this  soft-paste 
porcelain  made  it  an  admirable  background  for  a 
printed  design,  this  style  met  with  marked  success.  In 
engraving  his  design  for  the  Queen  Charlotte  mug,  on 
which  the  queen  is  shown  with  a  crown  held  over  her 
head  by  a  cherub,  and  confronting  a  seated  figure  of  white  tade  bell  dated  .1.9  and  a  white  jade  bracelet 
Minerva,  Hancock  has  followed  a  portrait  drawn  and       dated  1121 :  sung  dynasty  :  made  for  the  emperor  hlt  tsing 
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engraved  by  James  McArdell  and  published  in  1 762.  For  the  George  1 1 1  mug,  which  is  its  companion,  he  followed 
McArdelPs  engraving  after  Jeremiah  Meyer.  Other  printed  subjects  in  the  Lockwood  collection  include  the 
portraits  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  Marquis  of  Granby  and  William  Pitt. 


RUSSIAN  LONG-CASE  CLOCK  OF  THE  EMPIRE  PERIOD 


SINCE  the  western  European  influence  in  Russian  decorative  art  is  best  known  in  its  eighteenth-century 
phase,  when  porcelain,  metalwork,  glass  and  furniture  came  under  the  spell  of  France,  it  is  interesting  to  find  a 
long-case  clock  made  in  Moscow  which  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  late  Empire.  This  clock,  bearing  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Chetunoff  Brothers  of  Moscow  on  the  dial  face,  is  exhibited  at  the  Hammer  Galleries  and  came  origin- 
ally from  the  Winter  Palace.  The  history  of  the  firm  is  not  known,  but  the  mechanism  bears  witness  to  their  skill. 
It  is  in  perfect  running  order  and  has  chimes  which  strike  the  hour  and  at  will.  The  case  is  of  palisander  inlaid 
with  an  intricate  design  in  metal,  with  touches  of  ivory  and  satinwood. 
The  delicacy  of  the  workmanship  suggests  the  seventeenth-century  in- 
lay of  other  parts  of  Europe.  Although  the  costliness  of  its  production 
helped  to  bring  it  into  disuse  in  other  countries,  fine-quality  inlay 
evidently  remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  Russian  cabinetmaker.  The 
design  of  this  inlay  is  of  interesting  character,  as  it  shows  the  modi- 
fication of  classical  motifs  by  the  native  style.  It  is  difficult  to  recognize 
the  familiar  reverse  scrolls  in  the  detail  around  the  clock  face,  which 
take  on  bold,  arch-like  forms  that  are  derived  from  Russian  architecture. 
The  acanthus  leaf  on  the  columns  becomes  long  and  slender,  while 
the  pendant  husk  appears  singly,  set  among  unfamiliar  tracery  that 
seems  to  come  from  the  pattern  of  Russian  enamels.  The  columns  are 
nicely  carved  at  the  top  with  a  conventional  acanthus  beading  and  a 
dentil  moulding. 

The  main  outlines  of  the  case  are  unusual,  as  the  rather  shallow 
depth  contrasts  with  the  width.  Its  already  great  height  is  augmented  by 
the  fact  that  the  design  does  not  show  the  hood  of  the  usual  eighteenth- 
century  clock,  but,  above  the  base,  is  carried  upward  in  an  unbroken 
line  to  the  narrow  pediment. 


TWO  IMPERIAL  SUNG  JADE  CARVINGS 


R1 


ECENT  additions  to  the  Oriental  collections  of  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago  are  a  white  jade  bell  and  bracelet,  inscribed  with  the 
reign  name  of  Hui  Tsung,  emperor  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  the  gifts 
of  Russell  Tyson.  The  bell,  dated  1 1 19,  has  an  inscription  stating  that  it 
was  ordered  for  the  emperor's  birthday  and  had  been  executed  in  the 
department  of  jade-carving  at  the  palace.  The  bracelet,  dated  1 121,  and 
signed  by  the  craftsman  who  made  it,  Wang  Chen  Kung,  is  also  identi- 
fied as  coming  from  the  Imperial  workshop.  These  pieces  are  of  the 
utmost  simplicity,  perfectly  proportioned,  and  have  a  surface  of  fine 
silky  quality.  Both  are  engraved  over  the  greater  part  of  the  surface 
with  minute,  beautifully  executed  characters,  evidently  cut  with  a  dia- 
mond. On  the  bell  there  is  a  Buddhist  sutra  from  the  Prajnaparamita, 
the  Treatise  on  Transcendent  Wisdom,  which  forms  a  division  of  the 
Kanjur,  or  sacred  writings.  The  bracelet  is  carved  with  thirteen  of 
the  Nineteen  Ancient  Poems,  a  collection  of  classical  works  by  anonymous 
authors  from  the  Han  to  the  T'ang  dynasties. 

The  Emperor  Hui  Tsung  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  past.  He  was 
a  scholar  and  aesthete,  an  accomplished  painter,  a  patron  of  art  and  a 
great  collector.  The  catalogue  of  his  paintings  is  an  important  docu- 
ment in  the  history  of  Chinese  painting,  and  the  inventories  of  his 


LATE  EMPIRE  TALL  CLOCK  IN  CASE  OF 
PALISANDER  :  MADE  BY  THE  CHETUNOFF 
BROTHERS  :  AT  THE  HAMMER  GALLERIES 
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FRIEZE  OF  APSARAS  :  CAMBODIAN  :  TWELFTH  CENTURY  :  GREY  SANDSTONE  :  ACQUIRED  BY  THE  CLEVELAND  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


books,  bronzes  and  other  art  objects  prove  that  the 
Imperial  collections  were  immeasurably  rich.  An  in- 
teresting assumption  regarding  these  two  Imperial 
carvings  from  Hui  Tsung's  reign  is  made  by  Charles 
Fabens  Kelly  at  the  Art  Institute's  Oriental  depart- 
ment. He  finds  that  these  two  are  so  similar  in  every 
respect  to  a  group  of  seven  pieces  of  carved  white  jade 
covered  with  inscriptions,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Hui 
Tsung  between  1 1 1 2  and  1 1 20,  which  he  examined  in  a 
London  collection,  that  they  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  the  same  group.  The  latter  were  in  a  box  bearing  the 
seal  of  the  Emperor  Ch'ien-Lung,  the  inveterate  col- 
lector of  the  Ch'ing  dynasty.  Having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  these  closely  and  to  examine  them  under 
a  microscope,  he  feels  confident  that  the  two  which 
have  recently  turned  up  in  Chicago  originally  be- 
longed with  them. 


A  CAMBODIAN  RELIEF  FROM  ANGKOR 

FROM  a  lintel  of  the  Bayon,  or  'Tower  of  Many 
Faces'  at  Angkor  Thorn,  the  ancient  Cambodian 
capital,  comes  a  sandstone  frieze  showing  a  view  of 
dancing  figures,  or  apsaras,  which  has  lately  been  ac- 
quired by  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  This  little 
fragment  from  a  group  of  monuments  that  contain 
what  is  probably  the  most  luxuriant  architectural  carv- 
ing in  existence,  contains  that  essential  quality  of 
Khmer  art,  its  pronounced  feeling  for  rhythm.  The 
walls,  corridors  and  towers  at  Angkor  are  carved  on  ex- 
terior and  interior,  but  detached  figures  are  few  in  com- 
parison to  those  which  are  introduced  into  great  mural 
compositions  in  relief.  The  art  and  the  cult  are  of 
Indian  origin,  pre-Buddhist  in  period,  and  both  have 
been  modified  in  the  eastern  migration.  Artistically, 
the  art  forms  are  more  varied,  and  the  formal  elements 
derived  from  nature  are  of  greater  variety,  although 
these  are  brought  into  a  highly  conventionalized  ren- 
dering, exhibiting  a  mature  art  of  which  there  are  no 
records  in  its  primitive  stages.  Human  figures  or  deities 


are  sometimes  introduced  into  these  formal  patterns, 
which  spread  like  a  kind  of  lace- work  over  the  walls  of 
Angkor,  but  they  are  also  given  iconographic  signifi- 
cance as  single  figures  or  groups  of  deities  surrounded 
by  worshippers. 

Among  the  single  figures  endlessly  repeated,  which 
are  not  those  of  the  greater  deities,  are  those  of  dancers, 
and  of  worshippers  seated  in  prayer.  The  dancer  ap- 
pears again  and  again  in  the  galleries  of  Angkor  Vat,  in 
rows  of  detached  figures,  each  surrounded  by  a  man- 
dorla  that  seems  to  burst  into  countless  blossoms  at  its 
edges.  Sometimes  these  are  joined  together  in  a  frieze  as 
illustrated.  The  celestial  dance  which  they  portray  is 
like  that  in  which  Siva  is  so  often  shown  in  Indian 
sculpture,  the  cosmic  dance  whose  beat  is  the  cause  of 
creation  as  well  as  destruction  in  the  universe.  I  n  bring- 
ing the  apsaras  together,  even  in  a  small  frieze  such  as 
this,  the  sculptor  does  not  slavishly  repeat  a  single  pose, 
but  varies  it  slightly  so  that  the  whole  produces  an 
effect  of  movement.  This  irrepressible  instinct  for 
rhythmic  motion  is  characteristic  of  Khmer  plastic  art. 

The  dating  of  Cambodian  sculpture,  particularly  at 
the  capital  city,  is  still  controversial,  although  the  sub- 
ject has  been  widely  studied  since  the  French  archaeo- 
logical missions  of  the  second  half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  sculptures  of 
Angkor  Thorn  antedate  those  of  the  temple,  the  latter 
having  been  begun  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  in  the  reign 
of  Suryavarman  II.  A  tentative  date  of  the  same 
period  is  assigned  to  the  present  relief. 


SELF-PORTRAITS,  BAROQUE 
TO  IMPRESSIONISM 

A LOAN  exhibition  of  more  than  thirty  self-por- 
traits covering  three  centuries,  from  the  Baroque 
period  to  Impressionism,  was  held  at  the  galleries  of  Dr. 
Hanns  Schaeffer  in  April.  The  unfailing  interest  of  the 
self-portrait,  always  standing  a  little  apart  from  an 
artist's  other  work,  gave  the  exhibition  a  unique 
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landscape,  so  that  it  adequately  represents  those  nor- 
thern artists  whose  interests  were  (airly  divided  be- 
tween the  three. 

French  art  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  had  a  master- 
ful example  in  the  portrait  of  Quentin  de  la  Tour,  who 
seemed  to  have  taken  advantage  of  an  opportunity  for 
vigorous  presentment  which  his  graceful  and  sensitive 
pastels  of  his  clients  denied  him.  In  the  work  of  Joseph 
Vivien,  Greuze,  Duplessis,  Mme  Vigee-Lebrun,  Gros 
and  David,  the  course  of  a  century  is  run,  and  French 
painting  renounces  its  gaiety  for  severity  while  retain- 
ing an  inborn  elegance  which  survived  the  fin  de  siecle. 
The  Romantics  were  not  represented  in  the  exhibition, 
but  their  near  relative,  Millet,  was  seen  in  the  portrait 
from  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston.  As  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  progresses,  French  painting  tends  to- 
ward diversity  of  expression,  and  it  is  only  for  conveni- 
ence that  the  art  of  Degas,  Cezanne  and  Renoir  are 
grouped  together  under  the  single  head  of  Impression- 
ism. In  presenting  this  period  the  exhibition  had  some 
notable  examples  in  the  Degas  from  A.  Conger  Good- 
year's  collection,  the  Renoir  belonging  to  William  H. 
Taylor,  a  Cezanne  from  an  anonymous  lender,  and  a 
Manet  belonging  to  Jacob  Goldschmidt.  To  see  these 
artists  as  they  see  themselves  throws  an  important 
light  on  their  interpretations  of  other  sitters. 


character,  this  being  the  first  time  such  a  theme  had 
been  attempted  here. 

Two  early  Rembrandts  offered  a  remarkable  con- 
trast with  each  other :  the  portrait  which  belongs  to 
Mrs.  Paul  M.  Warburg  with  the  gravity  and  repose  so 
characteristic  of  him,  while  the  Laughing  Self  Portrait, 
from  D.  Katz  of  Dieren,  is  a  rare  study  of  a  mood  with 
which  as  a  rule  Rembrandt  was  little  concerned.  His 
contemporary,  Ferdinand  Bol,  was  seen  in  the  hand- 
some canvas  from  the  Taft  collection  in  Cincinnati, 
and  Judith  Leyster,  pupil  of  Hals,  was  represented  by 
an  anonymous  loan. 

Self-portraits  by  Rubens  being  few  in  number,  more 
than  usual  importance  attaches  to  Mrs.  William  R. 
Timken's  head  of  the  great  Fleming.  So  casual  and 
spontaneous,  it  gives  the  impression  of  a  sketch,  but  is 
actually  highly  finished  in  the  detail  of  the  modelling, 
while  the  introspective  gaze  is  singularly  compelling. 
The  striking  portrait  of  Van  Dyck  was  the  ideal 
counter-balance  from  every  point  of  view,  representing 
an  art  intimately  related  to  Rubens'  in  a  portrayal 
which  was  the  antithesis  of  it.  Van  Dyck's  challenging 
glance  is  as  much  aware  of  the  world  at  which  he  gazes 
so  proudly  as  Rubens'  is  oblivious  to  it.  The  Van  Dyck 
is  a  shoulder-length,  in  an  oval,  showing  the  head 
tossed  back;  a  white  collar,  beautifully  painted,  and 
a  hand  that  only  partly 
emerges  from  the  shadow 
provide  the  notes  of  con- 
trast. This  notable  canvas 
was  originally  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Charles  I.  It  was 
sent  to  the  exhibition  by 
an  unnamed  owner. 

An  exceptional  self- 
portrait  is  the  one  here  Re- 
produced, in  which  Paul 
Brill,  who  was  slightly  the 
senior  of  Rubens  and  Van 
Dyck,  shows  himself  in  his 
studio.  Before  him  on  an 
easel  is  a  nearly  completed 
landscape  with  figures,  his 
palette,  brushes  and  instru- 
ment offering  a  bit  of  still- 
life  on  which  he  has  dwelt 
lovingly.  The  artist  has 
stopped  to  refresh  himself 
with  music,  while  remain- 
ing seated  before  his  work. 
Though  the  composition  is 
as  carefully  studied  as  a 
theatrical  setting,  it  has  an 
informal  effect.  The  pic- 
ture combines  the  qualities 

_  .  .  „  A   SELF-PORTRAIT  OF   PAUL  BRILL  :  LOANED  BY  THE   RHODE   ISLAND   OF   DESIGN    TO  THE 

ot  the  portrait,  still-hfe  and       exhibition  of  self-portraits  held  at  the  hans  schaeffer  galleries  in  april 
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A  PAIR  OF  LION  SEJANT  SPOONS 

AN  Elizabethan  lion  sejant  spoon  is  a  desirable  item  in  itself, 
but  a  pair  by  the  same  maker  in  the  same  year  is  deserving 
of  special  note.  Companion  spoons  with  this  form  of  ornamental 
knop  have  been  acquired  by  Peter  Guille.  They  are  of  the  year 
1589,  have  the  crowned  leopard's  head  of  London  in  the  bowl, 
and,  on  the  back  of  the  stem,  the  mark  of  a  maker  who  used  a 
crescent  enclosing  a  W.  In  recording  this  mark,  Sir  Charles 
Jackson  mentions  that  it  appears  on  a  lion  sejant  spoon  in  his 
collection. 

The  spoons  show  the  early,  pear-shaped  bowl  which  later  gave 
way  to  the  oval.  They  have  hexagonal  stems  which  taper  slightly 
toward  the  top,  giving  a  slender  outline,  while  insuring  stability 
at  the  juncture  of  bowl  and  stem.  The  backs  of  both  bowls  are 
pricked  with  the  initials  RHM 

The  seated  lion  of  heraldry  is  the  only  animal  form  which  sur- 
vived as  an  ornamental  knop  among  others  used  in  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Centuries  when  spoon  handles  first  began 
to  receive  embellishment.  Very  few  of  the  early  spoons  survive, 
but  it  is  known  from  wills  and  other  documents  that  a  number 
of  forms  were  employed,  including  the  setting  with  jewels.  A 
will  of  the  year  1355  mentions  'spoons  with  dragons'  heads,'  and 
the  inventory  made  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIII  lists  a  spoon 
with  'a  deeres  foote  at  thende  of  the  stele,'  and  another  'with  a 
lion  graven  upon  the  end.'  The  lion  remained  among  the  favour- 
ite devices,  while  other  early  experimental  shapes  fell  into  disuse. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  so  frequently  as  an  Apostle,  a  seal 
top  or  maidenhead.  The  development  of  the  knop  went  through 
simple  primitive  shapes  at  first,  such  as  the  acorn  and  diamond 
point.  A  baluster  form  was  borrowed  from  Tudor  architecture, 
and  was  finished  with  a  small  finial,  or  surmounted  by  a  seal.  With 
the  step  from  an  architectural  device  to  a  sculptural  figure  of 
any  kind,  considerable  artistic  as  well  as  technical  skill  was  re- 
quired. The  Apostles,  figures  of  Saints  and  Worthies,  each  with 
their  special  emblems,  the  sejant  lion,  maidenhead  and  other 
terminal  figures  needed  a  hand  capable  of  delicate  precision 
because  of  their  small  scale.  These  minute  figural  decorations  on 
spoon  handles  went  out  of  existence  in  the  Puritan  period,  and 
although  figures  in  the  round  have  since  been  employed  by  the 
goldsmith,  none  of  them  rivals  the  sixteenth-century  forms  in  their  vigour  and  originality. 


PAIR  OF  ELIZABETHAN  LION  SEJANT  SPOONS  OF 
1589  :  BY  A  LONDON  MAKER  :  COURTESY  PETER  GUILLE 


MILITARY  SUBJECTS  ON  RUSSIAN  IMPERIAL  PORCELAIN 

AMONG  a  number  of  porcelain  plates  from  dinner  services  made  at  the  Russian  Imperial  Factory  in  the 
XA.  nineteenth  century  which  have  been  shown  by  the  Schaffer  Galleries  is  an  exceptionally  charming  large 
plate,  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  showing  a  pair  of  equestrian  portraits  of  members  of  the  Imperial  family. 
The  subjects  are  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  Pavlovitch,  brother  of  Nicholas  I,  and  his  wife,  Helen  of  Wurttemberg. 
The  artist  is  not  recorded,  but  the  treatment  has  the  graceful  manner  and  delicate  charm  of  the  late  Empire. 
The  border  has  an  emerald  green  background  with  gold  laurel  leaves  enclosing  the  imperial  eagle  with  the 
initials  of  Nicholas  I.  This  plate  comes  from  the  Alexander  Palace  at  Tsarskoye  Selo. 

Most  of  the  plates  in  this  collection  depict  military  subjects.  Made  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I  and  showing 
the  mark,  an  A  surmounted  by  an  imperial  crown,  is  a  plate  with  a  musician  and  a  staff  office  of  the  Ismailovsky 
Regiment.  This  has  a  broad  Pompeian  red  border  with  Empire  motifs  of  anthemion  and  acanthus  in  gold, 
laurel  wreaths,  weapons,  and,  at  the  top,  the  double-headed  eagle  in  black  with  the  monogram  of  Alexander  I. 
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By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  1940 

LIVELINESS  is  the  keynote  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy this  year.  There  is  much  to  delight  in  and 
V  much  to  amuse.  The  exhibition  as  a  whole  is 
leavened  with  a  greater  number  of  young  painters  than 
usual,  resulting  in  an  exhilarating  freshness.  Gone  are 
the  days  when  the  old  guard  were  called  upon  to  repeat 
their  effortless  triumphs  year  after  year.  The  reverse  is 
now  the  case.  Individuality  and  Expressionism  being 
the  gods  of  the  moment,  the  tendency  is  towards  the 
other  extreme.  There  is  another  cause.  Because  the 
critics  and  press  reporters  always  insist  on  inventing  a 
'picture  of  the  year,'  many  young  artists  feel  the  urge  to 
supply  one.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  tempted  into  sensa- 
tionalism. Hence  this  effect  of  stridency — the  chorus 
has  heightened.  Yet  it  always  remains  a  lottery  upon 
whom  the  distinction  shall  fall.  The  prize  is  generally 
awarded  to  that  picture  whose  meaning  is  involved  in 
the  deepest  obscurity. 

Considering  the  immense  variety  of  material,  differ- 
ing in  outlook,  tone,  colour,  method,  subject-matter, 
size,  etc.  (liberty  in  the  matter  of  frames,  too,  is  a  recent 
concession),  in  this  assemblage  of  non-conformity  the 
show  strikes  as  being  remarkably  well  hung.  And  this  is 
a  matter  of  the  first  im- 
portance. It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  average  visitor 
— that  is,  the  lay  visitor 
— has  sufficient  'eye- 
control'  (a  matter  to 
which  artists  are  habit- 
ually accustomed)  to 
isolate  each  work  indi- 
vidually and  concen- 
trate his  attention  up- 
on it,  without  interfer- 
ence from  the  adjacent 
canvases.  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  skill  and 
care  shown  by  the 
hanging  committee  in 
arranging  an  agreeable 
balance  and  harmony 
of  parts.  Personally  I 
feel  that  good  hanging 
is  a  new  consciousness. 
It  is  difficult  not  to 
suspect  old-time  com- 
mittees of  self-interest 


in  this  matter.  We  may  say  we  are  convinced  of  it. 
Academicians  first,  in  all  the  best  positions,  and  the  rest 
jammed  in  anywhere,  from  skirting-board  to  cornice. 

The  first  room  makes  so  good  an  impression  that  one 
is  tempted  to  hand  out  favours  indiscriminately.  An 
attractive  group  of  landscapes  of  high  quality  and 
manageable  size  includes  Arnold  Mason's  Moors  near 
Conway,  Brundrit's  Sinister  Coast,  Sir  Arnesby  Brown's 
Passing  Shower  and  The  Estuary,  Ebbing  Tide,  Sir  Walter 
Russell's  extremely  delicate  and  atmospheric  Start  of 
the  Dinghy  Race  in  a  Storm  and  The  Shore,  Blakeney,  and 
George  Belcher's  Tugley  Farm,  as  perfect  as  may  be  in 
its  tonal  relations — and  this  is  one  of  Mr.  Belcher's 
special  virtues.  He  has,  for  the  nonce,  broken  his  se- 
quence of  Cockney  types,  but  makes  amends  by  his  ex- 
cellent still-lifes  and  landscapes.  Nevinson's  The  Thames 
from  the  Old  Ship  is  one  of  his  outstanding  successes — a 
success  which  he  repeats  in  The  Thames  in  Black  and 
Silver.  In  both  the  gleaming  surface  of  the  water  is  real- 
ized with  consummate  mastery.  These  two  pictures  are 
in  marked  contrast  with  his  figure  subjects,  which  we 
cannot  unreservedly  commend.  The  return  of  Augustus 
John  to  the  fold  was,  as  we  foretold,  the  signal  for  all  the 
uncritical  critics  to  fall  over  one  another  in  their  eager- 
ness to  do  him  honour.  What  is  not  in  a  name?  Yet  the 


H.M.S.  EXETER  HOME  :  FROM  THE  PAINTING  BY  CHARLES  CUNDALL,  A.R.A.  :  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 
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THE  MILL  IN  THE  SNOW :  WATER-COLOUR  BY  ADRIAN  BURY  :  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 


portraits  that  have  been  so  highly  praised  are  frankly 
caricatures,  painted  in  nervous,  fidgety  touches,  in- 
duced, as  the  least  perspicacious  of  observers  have 
noted,  by  the  artist's  admiration  for  El  Greco.  Probably 
the  best  of  them  is  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Goodhart- 
Rendel,  but  Lord  Alington  in  his  picture  might  easily 
pass  lor  a  mulatto.  John's  Blue  Cineraria  with  emerald 
leaves  and  a  red  flower-pot  is,  however,  a  dancing 
sinfonielta  in  bright  colours. 

In  Gallery  I  the  eye  is  immediately  caught  by  Drift- 
ing, a  picture  by  Munnings,  showing  some  girls  afloat 
on  a  glittering  stream  overhung  with  sprays  of  sun- 
fretted  willow.  The  'high  spot'  is  an  apricot-tinted  sun- 
shade fairly  ablaze  with  transmitted  light.  Besides 
being  a  painter  of  horses,  of  w  hich  he  has  typical  ex- 
amples in  Jockeys  at  the  Start  I  and  II,  and  two  of  Lord 
Derby's  racers,  Munnings  is  a  landscapist  of  brilliant 
gifts.  Last  winter's  snows  have  been  an  inspiration  to 
many,  and  one  of  the  fruits  of  a  winter,  not  in  this  sense 
barren,  is  Munnings'  Feeding  the  Birds,  painted,  we  pre- 
sume, from  the  artist's  windows  at  Dedham.  Another  is 
a  large  landscape  by  Dame  Laura  Knight,  January  ig40, 
a  powerful  realization  of  winter  sunshine  illumining 
a  uniformed  landgirl  and  team  of  two  strong  Suffolk 
Punches  about  to  break  up  the  frost-bound  clod.  Dame 
Laura  shows  no  diminution  in  her  unceasing  challenge 
to  masculinity.  This  virile  quality  is  seen  again  in  the 
Hop  Fields  and  in  her  Gipsy  scenes,  one  of  the  latter 
being  a  Chantrey  bequest  purchase  of  this  year.  An 
equally  vigorous  realist  is  T.  C.  Dugdale.  There  is  great 
force  in  his  presentment  of  Mr.  Kersey  of  Iken,  a  brilliant 
outdoor  study,  and,  indeed,  in  all  his  exhibits,  one  of 
which  is  a  particularly  charming  nude  study  of  a  gol- 
den-haired girl  seated  on  the  ground  and  contemplat- 
ing a  handful  of  flowers.  This  is  entitled  The  Good 


Earth,  and  is  as  spontaneous  as  it  is 
natural.  If  we  are  seeking  a  true  esti- 
mate of  the  veteran  Sir  John  Lavery  at 
the  height  of  his  powers  we  must  turn 
to  his  earlier  work,  and  we  shall  find  it 
in  a  large  equestrian  portrait,  Idonia  in 
Morocco,  painted  about  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  This  is  a  work  of  dignity 
and  power,  brushed  largely  and  of  a 
low-toned  harmony.  A.  K.  Lawrence's 
Cornish  Venus  is  clearly  of  Italian  origin, 
a  statuesque  and  decorative  nudity, 
framed  by  a  vaporous  blue  sea,  the  un- 
dulations of  which  are  formed  by  sur- 
rounding rocks.  It  disappoints  by  com- 
ing so  nearly  right,  but  failing  through 
its  strange  aberrations  of  human  con- 
struction— or  are  they  modernist  affect- 
ations? Mr.  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  draughtsmen,  so  that  we  are 
left  in  the  dark  as  to  his  intentions. 
Nevertheless,  his  inspiration  is  patently  that  of  Pol- 
laiuolo  and  of  the  cinquecento  masters. 

The  enterprising  Charles  Cundall  has  been  to  New- 
York,  to  Canada  and  elsewhere.  The  results  testify  to 
his  industry  no  less  than  to  his  talents  for  marshalling 
crowds  and  for  interpreting  clear,  cool,  ©pen-air  effects 
with  truth.  He  is  in  great  form  with  a  full  complement 
of  six  canvases.  We  may  particularize  The  King  and 
Queen  arrive  at  Quebec,  ig$g,  and  the  thrilling  homecom- 
ing of  H. M.S.  Exeter,  after  the  battle  of  the  River  Plate, 
which  we  reproduce.  There  are  many  things  here  to  re- 
mind us  that  we  are  at  war,  but  there  are  no  signs  of 
gloom  and  but  few  of  bitterness  or  satire.  Nazi  Persecu- 
tion and  Sacrilege,  by  Cyril  J.  Ross,  strikes  one  of  the 
notes  of  bitterness.  It  depicts  a  bestial  attack  upon  the 
occupants  of  a  Synagogue,  and  though  it  serves  its 
purpose  as  illustrative  propaganda,  it  does  not  make  a 
good  picture.  The  aspect  of  the  metropolis  at  the  time 
of  the  last  great  war  is  recalled  by  Francis  Barry,  in  his 
effective  treatment  of  the  crossing  beams  of  search- 
lights in  Trafalgar  Square  and  about  the  Houses  of 
Parliament :  London  in  igi8  and  London  in  igig.  Two  im- 
portant war-pictures  of  to-day  by  Norman  Wilkinson 
are  the  River  Plate  Action,  Dec.  13,  ig^g,  painted  from  a 
description  by  Captain  Woodhouse,  who  commanded 
H.M.S.  Ajax,  and  Air  Battle,  Dec.  18,  igjg,  from  the  de- 
scription of  Wing-Commander  Kellett,  who  led  the 
British  formation.  Both  are  extremely  effective  and 
convincing. 

In  the  realm  of  fantasy  we  commend  Miss  Anna 
Zinkeisen's  animated  and  diverting  Royal  Vauxhall,  a 
resuscitation  of  a  sprightlier  age,  Mrs.  Grace  Wheat- 
ley's  Summer  Light,  a  decorative  scheme  with  figures 
that  recalls  the  manner  of  the  late  Mrs.  Swynnerton. 
Mr.  Russell  Flint  contents  himself  with  less  ambitious 
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figure  compositions  this  year,  hut  his  six 
contrihutions  demonstrate  his  scholarly 
accomplishment  as  well  as  ever.  The 
amazingly  photographic  realism  of 
Algernon  Newton  is  once  again  evinced 
in  A  Suffolk  Landscape  with  tossing  trees 
and  bent  grasses  catching  the  gleams  of 
a  setting  sun  beneath  a  thunder-charged 
sky.  Other  excellent  landscapes  are  con- 
tributed by  Sir  George  Clausen — My 
Back  Garden,  a  morning  effect  in  bright 
sunshine  treated  with  great  breadth — 
by  Adrian  Hill,  Lamorna  Birch  and 
Reginald  Brundrit. 

A  word  must  be  said  of  the  water- 
colours,  many  of  which  attain  so  high 
a  standard  that  it  would  be  invidious 
here  to  particularize  a  few  for  special 
notice.  The  new  view  of  water-colour 
painting  is  again  that  of  the  classical 
masters,  as  may  be  seen  in  Adrian  Bury's 
broadly  handled  The  Mill  in  the  Snow, 
here  illustrated. 

Interest  in  the  sculpture  section  this 
year  is  largely  centred  in  the  four  Bronze  Groups  for 
l/ie  Beatty  and  Jellicoe  Memorial  Fountains  for  Trafalgar 
Square.  When  these  will  now  be  erected  is  problem- 
atical. The  two  former  are  the  work  of  W.  McMillan 
and  the  two  latter  by  Charles  Wheeler.  Both  are  com- 
positions of  merfolk  and  sea-creatures  of  the  dolphin 
species.  They  have  a  fine,  swiftly  moving  rhythm 
which  will  doubtless  be  enhanced  when  the  waters 
spout  from  them.  Two  drawings  for  these  fountains, 
which  have  been  designed  by  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens, 
P.R.A.,  show  the  groups  in  position. 


A  BATTLE  RELIC  OF  NARVIK 

THE  print  depicting  The  Death  of  Nelson,  which  we 
reproduce  on  this  page,  has  just  been  returned  to 
the  Parker  Gallery  after  an  adventurous  experience.  It 
was  lent  by  the  Directors  of  the  Gallery  to  the  late  Cap- 
tain Warburton  Lee,  R.N.,  who  commanded  the 
destroyer  H.M.S.  Hardy  during  the  action  in  which  he 
was  killed,  and  was  hanging  at  the  time  in  his  sleeping 
quarters.  The  shell  which  smashed  the  bridge  and 
killed  this  gallant  officer  brought  down  the  picture 
from  the  walls.  It  was  salvaged  with  the  ship,  and  very 
kindly  taken  back  unharmed  to  the  Parker  Gallery 
by  the  Captain's  widow. 

The  original  picture  was  painted  by  F.  S.  Parry  and 
the  engraving,  a  mezzotint  in  colour  by  Charles 
Turner,  was  published  in  1806,  the  year  after  Trafal- 
gar. The  most  prominent  standing  figure  in  the  picture 
is  Thomas  Masterman  Hardy,  Nelson's  famous  captain. 


NELSON  :  MEZZO  1  IN  I  BY  CHARLES  TURNER,  AFTER  F.  S.  PARRY 
FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  NARVIK,  APRIL  I3TH  :  PARKER  GALLERY 


The  Parker  Gallery  has  just  issued  a  catalogue  con- 
taining a  great  many  items  of  particular  interest  to 
Americans  from  their  extensive  collection  of  historical 
prints,  for  example  of  American  ships  and  of  views  in 
the  U.S.A.,  with  a  few  battle-pieces. 


MR.  WILSON  STEER'S  POCHADES 

NO  part  of  an  artist's  work  tells  us  more  about  the 
man  himself  than  his  preliminary  sketches  and 
studies.  His  first-hand  approach  to  his  subject,  his  inti- 
mate communion  with  nature,  from  which  he  draws,  or 
should  draw,  his  first  and  last  inspiration,  however 
much  he  may  depart  from  her  in  the  working  out,  are 
all  of  the  greatest  interest.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  P.  Wil- 
son Steer's  numberless  admirers  will  be  glad  to  know- 
that  he  has  consented  to  show  a  number  of  his  early 
pochades  and  water-colour  sketches  at  Barbizon 
House  shortly.  Barbizon  House,  by  the  way,  is  now 
at  2,  King  Street,  St.  James's  Square.  Most  of  these 
little  panels,  which  have  been  accumulating  in  the 
artist's  studio  since  the  early  'nineties,  are  land,  river 
and  sea-shore  scenes  with  a  few  figure  studies,  done 
directly  from  nature,  partly  as  practice  sketches  and 
partly  as  ebauches  for  larger-scale  works.  Such  docu- 
ments are  an  artist's  most  treasured  possessions.  Of 
several  studies  of  the  Thames  about  Richmond  we  re- 
produce a  charming  example,  suffused  with  the  rose- 
pink  of  a  tempered  evening  sun,  and  a  water-colour 
study  of  a  procession  at  Boulogne.  The  exhibition 
will  remain  open  for  about  a  month. 
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I'KIH  KSSIOX  ,11  HOI  HHiXh  :  WATEK-COI.orK  BY  I'.  WILSON  M  l  I  K,  o.M.  \N  I  \ 
HIBITION  OF  EARLY   PANELS  AND  WATER-COLOURS  AT  THE  BARBIZON  GALLERY 


WAR-TIME  EXHIBITION 
AT  THE  TATE  GALLERY 

A SHORT  while  ago  the  Trustees  of  the  Tate  Gal- 
lery announced  their  intention  of  re-opening  to 
the  public  certain  of  the  exhibition  rooms.  Since  the 
decision  was  taken,  undoubtedly  the  peril  from  the  air 
has  intensified,  yet  at  the  moment  of  writing,  enquiry 
reveals  no  cancellation  of  plans.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  war  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  continued  to  pur- 
chase works  of  art  and  important  bequests  of  modern 
British  and  French  pictures  have  been  accepted.  These 
will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  projected  display  and  will 
be  hung  in  Galleries  27,  28  and  29,  together  with  a 
selection  of  works  from  The  Gallery's  permanent 
possessions,  which  have  not  been  evacuated  with  the 
bulk  of  the  collection.  Unless  unforeseen  circumstances 
arise,  the  provisional  date  of  opening  the  exhibition 
is  to  be  the  fourth  of  June. 

The  Gallery's  recent  acquisitions  include  a  bequest 
of  modern  pictures  from  the  collection  of  the  late 
Frank  Hindley  Smith,  described  in  our  April  issue. 
Among  these  are  Segonzac's  Route  de  la  Ferme,  a  water- 
colour  The  Race,  by  Louis  Anquetin,  Landscape,  Sussex, 
and  other  works  by  Duncan  Grant,  and  pictures  by 
Othon  Friesz,  Andre  Lhote,  Vanessa  Bell,  F.  Porter, 
Frank  Potter,  Buxton  Knight,  Albert  Moore  and  J. 
Marchand.  A  further  important  bequest  has  been 
received  from  the  late  Lady  Henry  Cavendish  Ben- 
tinck.  This  comprises  modern  pictures,  chiefly  by 
British  painters,  including  eight  works  in  oil  and  three 
drawings  by  Sickert,  The  Little  Railway  in  oil  and  four 
drawings  by  Augustus  John,  two  works  by  Spencer 
Gore  and  a  Landscape  by  J.  Marchand. 

By  purchase,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  Gal- 


lery has  acquired  a  water-colour  by 
David  Jones,  The  Chapel  in  the  Park,  a 
Nude  in  oil  by  Sir  William  Nicholson, 
Girl  with  a  Hand  Mirror  (oil)  by  Arnold 
Mason,  and  The  Rake's  Progress,  in  ink 
and  water-colour,  by  Edward  Ardiz- 
zone.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Trustees 
to  continue  their  policy  of  purchasing 
and  accepting  suitable  works  of  art 
throughout  the  period  of  the  war. 


THE  NATIONAL  ART- 
COLLECTIONS  FUND 

THE  National  Art-Collections  Fund 
has  acquired  for  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford  an  important  draw- 
ing by  Francesco  Francia,  the  leading 
Bolognese  artist  about  the  turn  of  the 
Fifteenth  to  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and, 
as  a  draughtsman,  one  of  the  scarcest  of  the  great 
Renaissance  Masters.  It  shows  a  composition  of  three 
figures,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  is  somewhat  ob- 
scure, but  in  which  an  eminent  classical  scholar,  Pro- 
fessor J.  D.  Beazley,  has  thought  to  recognize  the  theme 
of  certain  lines  of  the  Saturnalia  of  Macrobius,  the  La- 
tin author  of  about  a.d.  400.  The  principal  figure  is  of 
a  woman  who  by  her  gesture  of  enjoining  silence  by 
placing  her  forefinger  to  her  lips  suggests  that  the  art- 
ist intended  her  to  represent  the  Roman  goddess  An- 
gerona.  The  style  partakes  somewhat  of  Umbrian  char- 
acteristics, and  the  drawing  probably  dates  from  about 
1502  or  a  little  later,  when  Francia  showed  affinity 
with  Perugino.  There  are  some  fine  portrait  drawings 
by  Francia  in  the  Uffizi,  and  certain  further  classical 
subjects  in  the  Albertina  in  Vienna  and  the  Morgan 
Library  in  New  York.  None  is  more  beautiful,  how- 
ever, in  execution  and  composition  than  the  example 
now  so  appropriately  housed  in  the  Ashmolean  col- 
lection, celebrated  for  its  matchless  series  by  Raphael, 
an  artist  with  whom  Francia  was  in  close  relation. 


BRITISH  SILVERWARE  FOR  AMERICA 

THE  praiseworthy  activities  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Goldsmiths  in  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  British  designers  and  craftsmen  in  the  precious 
metals  are  known  to  all  readers  of  The  Connoisseur. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  February  of  last  year 
we  published  details  of  a  competition  arranged  by 
them  for  the  Silver  Plate  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Savoy, 
Strand.  This  plate,  designed  by  R.  Y.  Gleadowe, 
which  has  been  approved  by  Their  Majesties  the  King 
and  Queen,  was  shown  on  May  20th  to  representa- 
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tives  of  the  Press  at  a  private  view  at 
Goldsmiths'  Hall,  and  will  make  its  first 
public  appearance  in  the  British  Pavilion 
of  the  World's  Fair  at  New  York.  Re- 
cently the  Chapel  of  the  Savoy,  which 
has  been  associated  with  the  Royal 
Family  for  many  centuries,  was  assigned 
by  His  Majesty,  in  right  of  his  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  to  the  use  of  the  Royal  Vic- 
torian Order.  It  has  been  newly  decor- 
ated and  the  new  Altar  Plate  was  last 
year  presented  by  the  Royal  Family  for 
service  in  the  Chapel. 

Besides  the  Savoy  Chapel  Plate  and 
with  a  view  to  promoting  our  export 
trade  the  Court  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company,  with  the  support  of  the  De- 
partment of  Overseas  Trade,  has  de- 
cided to  amplify  the  Silver  Exhibit  at 
the  Fair  with  examples  of  Domestic  Sil- 
verware by  well-known  designers.  A 
travelling  exhibit  of  British  Silver  will 
visit  cities  in  the  United  States  in  charge 
of  Mr.  F.  A.  Rivett,  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company's  representative,  and  will  be  shown  in  con- 
nexion with  lantern  lectures  and  talks.  It  is  proposed 
that  with  the  World's  Fair  as  a  background,  Mr.  Riv- 
ett should  make  known  to  the  Americans  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  industry,  and  the  excellence  of  our  present- 
day  designers  and  craftsmen.  The  valuable  collection 
of  English  Silver  already  at  the  British  Pavilion  will 
remain  there  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 


HORSE  BRASSES  FOR  HULL 

IT  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  the  fine 
collection  of  horse  brasses  and  harness  ornaments, 
illustrated  and  described  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Carter,  in  The 
Connoisseur  for  April  1931,  has  been  presented  to  the 
Museum  at  Hull.  One  hundred  and  sixty  examples  were 
figured  in  this  paper,  but  the  collection  contains  well 
over  eight  hundred  varieties,  which,  with  those  already 
in  the  Museum,  makes  a  total  of  over  one  thousand. 
This  is  probably  the  most  complete  collection  that 
has  been  brought  together  in  this  country. 


AT  RICHMOND  :  SKETCH  IN  OILS  BY  P.  WILSON  STEER,  O.M.  :  EX- 
EARLY  PANELS  AND  WATER-COLOURS  AT  THE  BARBIZON  GALLERY 


Gumley,  there  is  the  likelihood  of  the  King's 
choice  falling  on  the  maker  who  supplied  the 
Royal  English  palaces  with  furniture. 

To  students  of  furniture  this  remarkable 
English  scrutoire  is  a  valuable  document,  as 
apart  from  its  historic  interest,  no  other  piece 
is  recorded  which  illustrates  so  well  the  quality 
and  design  of  this  particular  technique. 


A  ROYAL  SCRUTOIRE 

(Continued  from  page  236) 
of  Corals,  Conchs,  Ambers,  or  the  like  parts  of 
Matter  which  Nature  seems  to  have  formed  wholly 
to  shew  the  Beauty  of  her  Works,  .  .  .' 

This  description  of  rich  furniture  tallies 
with  the  King  of  Portugal's  scrutoires.  In  sup- 
port of  the  conjecture  that  they  were  made  by 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  TITHE 
PIG  POTTERY  GROUP 

(Continued  from  page  255) 

instead  of  the  jug,  so  forging  a  link  with  the 
salt-glaze  Toby  (No.  vi).  A  later  group,  with 
the  Parson  and  Clerk  in  the  two-decker  pul- 
pit, appears  to  follow,  portraying  the  two  noc- 
turnal wanderers  at  next  morning's  service. 
The  parson  is  slumbering  soundly  while  the 
clerk,  still  alert,  pronounces  the  benediction. 

As  the  principal  characters  in  a  play  appear 
before  the  curtain  to  take  their  leave  of  the 
audience,  so  we  may  present  the  separate  ac- 
tors of  this  country  drama,  as  made  by  the 
Derby  factory  but  rarely  seen  in  one  collection 
(No.  vii). 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  Scholes  for  the 
photograph  of  his  Toby  Jug;  and  to  Mr. 
Ernest  Allman  for  photographs  and  for  his 
interesting  notes  on  the  subject. 
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EL  GRECO 
By  M.  Legendre  and  A.  Hartmann 
(London:  The  Commodore  Press.  30s.) 

WHAT  a  period  this  has  been  for  magnificent 
art  books.  An  amazing  standard  of  quality 
and  wealth  of  illustration  was  set  by  the 
Phaidon  Press.  The  Commodore  Press  El  Greco  rises  to 
the  same  superb  level.  Here  within  a  stout  and  well- 
designed  binding  are  four  hundred  and  fifty  excellent 
reproductions  in  photogravure.  In  addition  there  are 
sixteen  plates  in  colour.  The  size,  the  whereabouts  and 
the  date  or  approximation  to  date  is  given  with  each. 
There  is  a  sympathetic  introduction  by  M.  Legendre, 
a  Bibliography  and  an  Index  of  Collections.  In  com- 
piling the  illustrations  the  publishers,  while  carefully 
consulting  all  original  sources,  have  aimed  at  giving 
reproductions  of  all  the  paintings  traceable,  even  those 
which  lend  themselves  to  discussion;  and  thus  the 
student  is  equipped  in  every  possible  way.. 

It  has  been  said  that  El  Greco  was  an  artist  with  an 
obsession,  and  this  obsessional  character  can  be  seen  in 
the  sequence  of  versions  of  one  subject  which  are  here 
conveniently  arranged  together.  It  is  true  that  one  re- 
ligious theme  might  be  commissioned  any  number  of 
times  by  ecclesiastical  patrons,  thus  demanding  con- 
tinual reproduction;  but  El  Greco  seems  to  return 
again  and  again  to  a  particular  rhythm,  making  only 
slight  variations  that  are,  so  to  speak,  musically  im- 
portant, and  one  feels  that  this  is  not  merely  mechani- 
cal reproduction  but  a  kind  of  sustained  ecstasy  in 
which  the  almost  automatic  action  of  the  brush  is  lost 
in  pure  feeling. 

The  destruction  of  everything  obvious  or  decorative 
— the  very  martyrdom  of  paint — is  well  pointed  out  in 
the  introduction.  The  colour  reproductions  do  not  al- 
together give  the  quality  of  his  colour,  but  no  colour 
reproduction  could ;  for  his  colour  is  not  so  much  red, 
yellow  or  blue — a  decorative  fact — but  merges  into 
some  more  subtle  amalgamation  which  is  full  of  life 
and  vibration,  and  yet  suggests  a  deliberate  abstinence 
from  brightness  or  physical  splendour.  If  one  can  talk 
of  spiritual  colour,  the  realization,  positively,  of  a  soul 
in  the  pigment  itself  then  that  is  what  one  finds  in  this 
extraordinary  artist.  That  Michelangelo  did  not  pos- 
sess or  choose  to  develop  this  particular  faculty  is,  no 
doubt,  the  interpretation  of  El  Greco's  remark  that  the 
great  Florentine  'did  not  know  how  to  paint.' 

That  the  list  of  works  is  not  complete  is  inevitable. 
The  inventory  made  in  the  year  of  El  Greco's  death  by 
his  son  mentions  some  two  hundred  and  forty  paint- 
ings which  have  not  yet  been  found  or  identified.  Some 


may  be  lost  for  ever,  others  still  await  discovery — a 
fascinating  speculation.  It  is  quite  possible  that  other 
authentic  works  will  come  to  light,  for  the  appreciation 
of  El  Greco  is  still  young.  'About  1890,'  says  Arsene 
Alexandre,  'there  were  quite  ten  of  us  in  Paris  who 
liked  this  painter.'  Since  that  date  the  process  of  re- 
discovery has  been  helped  on  by  the  feeling  that  he  is 
a  genius  with  a  special  sympathy  for  our  own  day  or 
rather  from  whom  we  can  take  the  lessons  we  wish  to 
learn.  The  very  exaggerations  and  elongations  of  his 
figures  are  taken  as  evidence  that  all  means  justify  an 
emotional  end,  and  he  is  linked  with  Cezanne  as  a 
contemporary  influence.  With  this  aspect  of  the  mas- 
ter's work,  M.  Legendre,  though  he  is  evidently  aware 
of  it,  does  not  concern  himself.  He  stresses  the  Byzan- 
tine character  of  El  Greco's  genius,  that  meeting  of 
East  and  West  which,  denoted  by  his  birthplace  in 
Crete,  is  repeated  also  in  the  city  of  his  adoption  Tole- 
do, whose  Cante  Jondo  is  everywhere  recognized  as  the 
primitive  chant  of  the  East. 

That  there  are  one  or  two  minor  misprints  in  the 
text  it  is  almost  ungracious  to  mention,  and  these  are 
only  minute  flaws  in  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
literature  of  art. — W.G. 

CATALOGUE  OF  ITALIAN  MAIOLICA  IN  THE 
VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 

By  Bernard  Rackham,  C.B.,  F.S.A. 

(Vol.  I:  Text.  13s.  3d.  Vol.  II:  Plates.  16s.  gd.  Cloth, 

15s.  6d.  and  19s.  6d.  (including  postage)) 
(London:  Published  under  the  Authority  of  the  Board 
of  Education) 

THIS  detailed  and  descriptive  catalogue  by  the 
lately  retired  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Cera- 
mics at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is  a  work  of 
the  highest  importance  to  students  of  ceramic  history. 
Every  example  in  this  extremely  rich  collection  of 
Italian  maiolica  has  been  carefully  and  adequately 
chronicled.  Now  that  these  perishable  treasures  have 
been  safely  stored  for  the  duration  of  the  war  we  may 
count  ourselves  fortunate  that  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Rackham's  monumental  work  has  been  successfully 
accomplished,  aided  as  it  is  by  the  very  full  series  of  il- 
lustrations. Mr.  Rackham  modestly  says  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  check  further  any  doubtful  points  by  final 
examination,  but  we  may  feel  assured  that  these  points 
are  very  few.  We  are  thankful  too  for  the  timely  assist- 
ance given  to  the  author  by  friends  and  colleagues  in 
foreign  countries,  all  of  whom  are  known  experts  in  this 
branch  of  ceramic  art.  The  designs  we  delight  in,  per- 
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TWO  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM 
L.  THE  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  ACTAEON 


haps  most,  arc  those 
fascinating  Renais- 
sance versions  of  the 
Metamorphoses  of  Ov- 
id, poems  so  fanciful 
and  so  fertile  that  they 
have  proved  an  inex- 
haustible fountain  of 
inspiration  to  the  de- 
signer and  painter  of 
allegories  throughout 
ihe  ages.  Our  readers 
need  hardly  be  re- 
minded that  a  large 
number  of  these  maio- 
lica  decorations  are 
traceable  to  contem- 
porary pri  nts  and  draw- 
ings. In  the  heraldic 
and  purely  ornamental 

fields  there  is  abundance  of  ingenious  and  pleasing 
invention,  so  appropriately  adapted  that  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  natural  instinct  with  the  Italian  ceramic  artist, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  forms  of  Italian 
pottery.— H.G.F. 


A  TREASURY  OF  ART  MASTERPIECES  FROM 
THE  RENAISSANCE  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY 

Edited  by  Thomas  Craven 

(New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster.  $10.00) 

THE  very  fine  colour  reproduction  of  Titian's  Man 
in  a  Red  Cap  which  appears  on  the  front  cover  of 
our  present  issue  will  give  some  idea  of  the  quality  and 
importance  of  this  vast  compilation.  It  is  one  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  plates  printed  on  the  Conde  Nast 
presses  representing,  as  the  title  claims,  a  series  of  works 
that  are  accepted  as  masterpieces  by  all  cultured  and 
civilized  peoples.  Some  of  the  newer  examples  may  be, 
and  we  think  are,  disputable  as  such,  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  have  received  universal  sanction.  For 
the  selection  Mr.  Thomas  Craven  has  made  himself  re- 
sponsible as  well  as  for  their  introduction.  The  pictures 
themselves  he  discusses  singly  and  separately  in  a  se- 
quence of  masterly  analyses.  The  great  schools  of  Italy 
are  worthily  presented  and  rightly  predominate,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Dutch,  Spanish,  French,  Flemish  and 
English  masters  down  to  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  The  Americans  receive  their  due  meed  of  ap- 
preciation and  the  French  nineteenth-  and  twentieth- 
century  works  are  shown,  together  with  the  offshoots 
that  have  extended  into  other  countries.  For  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  modern  manifestation  in  painting, 
literally  from  China  to  Peru,  has  its  origin  in  the  doc- 
trine and  example  of  Paris.  Whether  this  is  for  good 


THE  'CATALOGUE  OF  ITALIAN  MAIOLICA'  BY  BERNARD  RACKHAM 
CASTEL  DURANTE  C.  1520  :  R.  APOLLO  IN  A  CHARIOT  :  URBIN'O,  1530-5 


or  for  evil  it  is  not  for  us  to  say,  though,  personally,  we 
deplore  the  almost  complete  extinction  of  the  native 
idiom  in  art.  It  is  certain  that  this  book,  fashioned  as  it 
is,  will  have  considerable  influence  in  formulating  taste 
among  those  who  come  freshly  to  the  field  of  art  appre- 
ciation. A  first  edition,  already  distributed  we  under- 
stand, reached  the  astonishing  figure  of  75,000  copies. 
The  foreword  is  by  Mr.  Harry  B.  Wehle,  Curator  of 
Paintings,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
Incidentally.  Titian's  Man  in  a  Red  Cap,  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Man  with  a  Torn  Glove,  was  acquired  at 
a  London  auction  by  Sir  Hugh  Lane  and  exhibited 
in  the  loan  collection  of  Old  Masters  at  the  Grafton 
Gallery  in  191 1.  From  Sir  Hugh  Lane  it  passed  to  the 
Frick  collection  in  New  York. — E.C. 


CERAMISTI 
By  Aurelio  Minghetti 

Enciclopedia    Biografica    e   Bibliografica  Italiana, 
Direttore  Generale,  Almerico  Ribera:  Serie  XLI 
(Milano:  Bernardo  Carlo  Tosi  S.A.  Illustrated) 

TRULY  our  debt  to  Italy  as  a  source  and  inspiration 
of  the  fine  arts  is  incalculable.  In  painting  and  in 
sculpture  she  held  a  pre-eminent  position  in  the  West 
for  centuries  and  was  the  leading  exemplar  of  the 
ceramists'  art.  Any  doubts  on  this  point  must  be  dis- 
pelled after  an  examination  of  the  latest  volume  of 
the  Enciclopedia  Biografica  e  Bibliografica  Italiana,  issued 
as  a  separate  monograph  under  the  title  Ceramisti.  It  is 
published  by  the  Italian  Editorial  Institute  and  bears 
the  imprint  of  Sgr.  Bernardo  Carlo  Tosi  of  Milan. 
The  author  is  Signor  Aurelio  Minghetti,  who  has 
collaborated  with  other  distinguished  writers  on 
Italian  ceramics,  including  Dr.  Gaetano  Ballardini, 
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head  of  the  Ceramic  Museum  at  Faenza.  This  is  an 
immense  compilation,  in  which  is  garnered  everything 
on  the  subject  which  could  be  found  in  published  and 
unpublished  documents,  books  and  archives,  begin- 
ning with  the  Twelfth  Century  and  coming  down  to 
the  present  day.  Over  three  thousand  master  potters, 
porcelain  makers  and  moulders  of  architectural  terra- 
cotta ornaments  are  mentioned,  together  with  the 
'Presepi'  plasterers  of  1700.  This  comprehensive  work 
of  more  than  450  pages  is  copiously  illustrated  with 
examples  in  colour  and  half-tone,  and  also  contains 
portraits  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated  masters,  with 
all  the  important  potters'  trade  marks  and  mono- 
grams. Among  English  writers  quoted  are  the  names 
of  Henry  Wallis  and  Bernard  Rackham. — H.G.F. 

TREASURE  TROVE  IN  ART 
By  Arthur  Kay 

Biographical  Introduction  by  Henry  M.  Hake,  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London 

(Edinburgh  and  London:  Oliver  &  Boyd.  Edition 
limited  to  500  copies.  21s.  net.  Illustrated) 

THIS  handsome  volume  embodies  the  collecting- 
reminiscences  and  opinions  of  a  redoubtable  con- 
noisseur who  died  before  it  was  published.  Its  present 
appearance  is  in  the  nature  of  a  tribute,  for  Mr.  H.  M. 
Hake  provides  a  timely  foreword,  and  Sir  John  Martin- 
Harvey  and  Sir  D.  Y.  Cameron  add  brief  apprecia- 
tions. That  some  such  commentary  was  needed  is 
shown  by  the  mere  fact  that  Arthur  Kay  was  widely 
regarded  as  being  a  Scot.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
(January  1st,  1939),  certainly  one  great  daily  alluded 
to  him  as  a  'Scottish  Art  Collector,'  and,  as  everyone 
knows,  his  relations  with  the  northern  kingdom  were 
intimate.  But,  for  all  that,  Kay  (says  Mr.  Hake)  was  a 
Yorkshireman,  and  the  fact  enables  one  to  place  his 
humour  in  its  true  perspective.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hake's 
remarks  perpetuate,  as  it  were,  the  eye-twinkle  with 
which  some  of  Kay's  more  downright  observations 
must  have  been  committed  to  paper. 

Kay  was  essentially  a  man  who  knew  his  own  mind. 
His  knowledge  was  wide,  his  taste  well  developed.  He 
rated  art  first,  'names'  second;  but  easy  theorizing  was 
so  abhorrent  to  him  that  it  is  almost  surprising  to  find 
one  or  two  fruity  guesses  of  his  own  in  this  volume.  That 
he  should  have  hazarded  the  opinion  that  the  over- 
painting  of  a  German  St.  Elizabeth  was  done  by  'Crom- 
well's myrmidons  in  order  to  hide  the  pagan  [sic]  figure 
from  his  stalwart  Ironsides'  at  least  shows  that  study 
had  not  extirpated  romance  from  Arthur  Kay's  mind. 
Here  we  have  a  touch  of  that  licence  which,  as  he  him- 
self says,  may  be  allowed  'in  frank,  joyful  autobio- 
graphical moments.' 

That  is  by  the  way.  Numerous  anecdotes  reveal 


Kay's  acumen  and  foresight.  Those  who  like  to  read 
how  a  connoisseur  may  buy  a  worthless  picture  (with 
the  one  he  really  wants  'thrown  in'),  and  then  recoup 
himself  by  auctioning  the  'dud'  in  a  perfectly  legitimate 
way,  will  find  matter  to  whet  their  appetite.  Also  they 
will  find  many  tales  shedding  a  valuable  light  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  works  of  art  and  the  market  into  the  bar- 
gain. Mr.  Kay's  book  is  entertaining  gossip,  but  it  gives  1 
a  true  picture  of  ways  and  means  in  collecting  and  con- 
noisseurship,  by  one  with  a  ripe  experience  of  both. 
Kay  himself  had,  of  course,  a  notable  collection,  well 
represented  in  the  numerous,  but  rather  scantily  cap- 
tioned, illustrations  where  some  other  works  are  in- 
cluded for  adequate  reasons.  By  a  slip,  which  one 
imagines  Kay  would  have  been  the  first  to  detect, 
Gainsborough  is  in  one  place  accorded  a  knighthood; 
and  it  might  have  been  interesting  to  speculate  on  the 
relationship  between  a  Gainsborough  portrait  of  a 
Young  Lady  in  Muslin  and  Yellow  and  one  identified  by 
H.M.  Queen  Mary  in  The  Connoisseur  (October 
i929).-F.G.R. 

COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  LADY  MARGARET 
SACKVILLE 

(London:  Martin  Seeker,  The  Richards  Press. 
1  os.  6d.  net) 

1ADY  MARGARET  SACKVILLE  has  long  been 
j  a  classic :  the  publication  of  her  collected  poems  is 
therefore  an  event  in  the  history  of  English  poetry.  The 
poems  are  presented  in  a  single  handsomely  printed 
volume  of  324  pages,  with  a  reproduction  of  Pitten- 
drigh  Macgillivray's  splendid  bust  of  the  noble  poetess 
as  frontispiece.  The  content  of  the  book  is  a  copious 
selection  from  Lady  Margaret's  poems  rather  than  a 
complete  collection  of  her  works.  But  no  selection,  how- 
ever wide  in  scope,  will  satisfy  her  devotees,  who  w  ill 
deplore  the  absence  of  one  of  her  grandest  dramatic 
creations,  Bertrud. 

Yet  truly  here  is  magical  poetry,  and  in  abundance: 

'What  dreams  are  these  which  from  the  myrtle  stem 
And  the  crushed  leaves  arise  ? 

What  shining  host  of  fragrant  memories  ? 
Let  us  bend  our  heads  and  take  our  fill  of  them, 
Here  where  the  pale  verge  of  enchanted  seas 
Meets  the  faint  luminous  skies.' 

Here  are  the  elfish,  wistful  lyrics  of  Lady  Margaret's 
early  years,  those  lyrics  which  Wilfred  Scawen  Blunt 
loved  and  celebrated;  and  here  those  exquisite  crea- 
tions of  her  mature  muse,  The  Pythoness,  The  Lion  God- 
dess, and  that  pure  wonder  of  classic  expression, 
Syrinx.  Here  are  those  stately  Grecian  dramas,  The 
Wooing  ofDyonysus  and  Tereus,  and  a  goodly  company  of 
odes  and  sonnets.  Here  is  a  rare  collection  of  epigrams 
and  epitaphs,  comprising  the  famous  'Hundred  Little 
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Poems,'  perhaps  the  loveliest  group  of  epigrammatic 
poems  in  the  language,  and  lastly  here  is  a  cluster  of 
those  surprising,  humorous  pieces  with  which  this 
dreamful  and  often  tragic  singer  delights  to  com- 
memorate her  lighter  moods.- — C.R.C. 

ART  CRITICISM  FROM  A  LABORATORY 

By  Alan  Burroughs 

(London:  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.  21s.  net. 
Illustrated) 

AT  the  risk  of  appearing  unreasonable,  the  present 
XjL  reviewer  occasionally  wishes  that  his  fellow- 
writers  on  the  arts  would  not  begin  quite  so  much  at 
the  beginning.  Mr.  Burroughs  has  important  consider- 
ations to  discuss  in  this  book,  and  one  grudges  the 
space  he  accords  to  quite  elementary  matters.  That 
'shadowgraphy'  is  a  valuable  weapon  in  the  critic's 
armoury  may  still  need  stressing  in  some  quarters.  But 
to  preface  the  subject  with  remarks  on  such  details 
as  the  meaning  of  handling  in  paint,  seems  ultra- 
conscientious. 

Once  settled  down  to  his  theme,  Mr.  Burroughs 
gives  us  plenty  to  think  about.  Doubtless  there  are  still 
critics  who  decry  the  X-ray  camera,  though  its  im- 
portance in  detecting  not  only  forgery,  but  over-paint- 
ing, alterations,  or  the  actual  construction  and  method 
of  a  picture  is  frequently  evident.  As  Mr.  Burroughs 
freely  admits,  it  is  a  method  subject  to  its  own  limita- 
tions; but  so,  too,  is  the  'trained  eye'  on  which  an 
average  critic  depends. 

Not  that  shadowgraphy  can  ever  eliminate  the 
'trained  eye.'  In  connoisseurship,  observation,  know- 
ledge and  taste  must  always  count.  Shadowgraphy  is  a 
powerful  aid  to  analysis ;  but  analysis  remains ;  deduc- 
tions must  be  drawn  from  the  evidence.  If  shadow- 
graphy eliminates  a  deal  of  unnecessary  argument,  it 
may  also  give  rise  to  further  discussion.  For  instance, 
some  profound  judges  have  questioned  the  very  exist- 
ence of  Hubert  van  Eyck — a  view  powerfully  upheld 
(not  in  a  shadowgraphic  context)  by  Mr.  Brockwell  in 
The  Connoisseur  many  years  ago.  But  to  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, shadowgraphy  tends  to  rehabilitate  Hubert; 
and  doubtless  the  fight  will  continue. 

Many  readers  will  naturally  turn,  perhaps  first  of  all, 
to  the  chapter  on  forgeries,  which  itself  makes  stimu- 
lating reading.  But  to  single  out  this  particular  section 
is  scarcely  fair  to  a  book  discussing  numerous  aspects 
of  shadowgraphic  criticism.  Whether  or  not  every  one 
of  his  findings  will  receive  ultimate  acceptance,  Mr. 
Burroughs  has  given  us  an  admirable  survey  of  a 
form  of  research  that  owes  a  great  deal  to  his  labours. 
And  the  superb  array  of  nearly  1 35  illustrations,  repro- 
duced from  photographs  and  shadowgraphs  of  paint- 
ings, is  in  itself  of  considerable  value. — F.G.R. 


ART  POLONAIS,  AR  T  JRANTAIS 
FTUDES  D'INFLUENCES 

Publication  of  the  Institut  Frangais  de  Varsovie 

(Paris:  Societe  d'Edition  'Les  Belles  Lcttres') 

THIS  is  a  collection  of  lectures  delivered  at  the 
French  Institute  of  Warsaw  during  1937  and  1938 
by  Mme  Celina  Filipowicz-Osieczkowska  and  MM. 
Tatarkiewicz,  Guinard,  Lauterbach  and  David.  Un- 
der the  title  of  Majestas  Domini  the  first  is  a  study  of 
mediaeval  religious  painting  and  there  follow  studies 
on  Cistercian  Architecture  in  Little  Poland,  Modern 
Architecture  in  France  and  Poland,  Polish  Themes  in 
French  Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  French 
Influence  on  Contemporary  Polish  Art.  The  earlier 
instances  are  the  less  striking,  as  the  cultural  contact  of 
the  two  countries  is  relatively  recent.  It  dates  effec- 
tively from  the  Napoleonic  Period  and  the  Polish  emi- 
gration into  France  after  1831.  Thus  the  lithographs 
of  Charlet  and  Raffet  bear  graphic  witness  to  Polish 
gallantry,  Bellange  depicts  a  Polish  refugee  and  Ver- 
vier  in  Charivari,  1863,  European  diplomacy  coming 
on  tortoise  back  with  drawn  quill  pens  to  Poland's 
relief.  In  recent  days  Polish  painting  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  School  of  Paris,  and  the  paintings  of 
Zak  and  the  sculpture  of  Kuna  are  among  the  most 
striking  examples  given.  There  are  ninety-eight  black 
and  white  plates. — W.G. 

AN  illustrated  catalogue  of  old  and  modern  books 
k  relating  to  the  arts  has  just  been  issued  by  Messrs. 
B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,  of  15,  North  Audley  Street,  W.  Its 
contents,  of  over  1,300  items,  include  a  number  of  orig- 
inal drawings,  paintings  and  prints;  rare  entertain- 
ment to  beguile  the  tedium  of  a  long  railway  journey  in 
these  distracting  times.  Among  this  vast  number  of  in- 
teresting things  we  noticed  original  editions  of  Chip- 
pendale's Gentleman  and  Cabinet  Maker's  Director,  I  nee 
and  Mayhew's  System  of  Household  Furniture  and  Man- 
waring's  and  Lock's  almost  equally  famous  classics  in 
furniture  books.  There  are  standard  works  on  English 
and  Foreign  Costume,  on  Architecture,  Ornament  and 
Decoration,  Textiles,  Metalwork,  Pottery,  Porcelain 
and  Glass,  the  Theatre,  Gardening  and  Topography, 
Clocks,  Watches  and  Old  Master  Drawings.  To  those 
engaged  in  any  or  all  of  the  various  and  civilized  arts 
and  crafts  this  catalogue  is  a  mine  of  information  and  a 
valuable  guide  to  their  studies.  An  inspection  of  Messrs. 
Batsford's  stock  is  invited  and  recommended. — E.C. 


THIS  year  being  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  by  Gutenberg, 
Messrs.  Bernard  Quaritch  are  offering  for  sale  a 
selection  of  books  produced  during  its  first  century. 
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THE  ARTHUR  GILBEY  ANGLING  COLLECTION 

A LARGE  company,  including  many  private  collectors,  gathered  at  Christie's  on  April  25th,  26th  and 
29th  for  the  sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  N.  Gilbey's  celebrated  collection  of  sporting  pictures  and  books, 
described  in  The  Connoisseur  of  April  last  (pp.  181  and  182).  Bidding  throughout  the  sale  was  un- 
usually brisk,  and  on  several  occasions  there  were  big  profits.  For  example,  about  35  years  ago  Mr.  Gilbey  gave 
£15  for  a  pair  of  works  painted  by  James  Pollard  in  183 1 ,  Fly  Fishing  at  Tottenham  Mills  and  Trolling  for  Pike  in  the 
River  Lea,  which  attracted  much  attention  when  shown  at  the  Loan  Exhibition  of  Sporting  Pictures,  144,  Picca- 
dilly, 1 93 1.  The  pair,  well  known  by  the  engraving  in  aquatint  by  G.  Hunt,  now  changed  hands  at  £651.  Again, 
a  delightful  water-colour  drawing  of  The  Terrace  at  Richmond,  by  Samuel  Hieronymus  Grimm,  signed  and  dated 
1772,  rose  from  £84  in  1924  to  £252;  while  a  partridge  shooting  subject,  done  on  porcelain  by  George  Stubbs 
in  1 78 1,  brought  £420  as  against  £1 10  in  1915.  Other  notable  paintings  in  the  Gilbey  collection  included  a  pair 
by  Samuel  Aiken,  An  Angler  Trolling  for  Pike  and  Two  Anglers  Fishing  for  Perch,  which  sold  for  £315;  A  Fishing 
Party  at  Harleyford-on-Thames,  the  landscape  attributed  to  John  Camden,  of  whom  little  is  known,  and  the  figures 
by  James  Wales,  £252 ;  a  portrait  of  Lady  Caroline  Leigh,  daughter  of  James,  last  Duke  of  Chandos,  seated  by  a  river 
fishing,  by  Arthur  Devis,  £577  10s.;  Roach  Fishing  and  Pike  Fishing,  by  William  Jones,  £178  10s.  and  £189  re- 
spectively; Outside  the  'Pike  and  Anchor'  Inn  at  Ponders  End,  Middlesex,  by  James  Pollard,  1834,  £273;  a  group  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  an  ornamental  garden  in  front  of  a  mansion,  by  Edward  Smith,  £157  10s.;  and  The 
Alehouse  Door,  by  J.  J.  Chalon,  £105.  Among  the  more  notable  of  the  drawings  were:  Eton  Eyot,  by  William  Evans, 
of  Eton,  which  fetched  £84;  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.,  in  the  Act  of  Angling,  by  J.  F.  Lewis,  £162  15s. ;  a  portrait  of 
The  Duchess  of  Rutland,  daughter  of  the  4th  Duke  of  Beaufort,  by  John  Downman,  signed  and  dated  1783,  £346  10s.; 
one  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Laura  Waldegrave,  1782,  by  the  same  artist,  £105;  St.  James's  Park:  Summer  and  Hyde  Park: 
Winter,  1796,  by  J.  C.  Ibbetson,  £89  5s.  and  £168  respectively;  an  interior  with  two  ladies,  one  seated  on  a  sofa 
playing  with  a  parrot,  the  other  standing  in  the  centre  (in  gouache),  by  J.  B.  Mallet,  £294;  Hertford  Market  Place 
on  Market  Day,  by  Thomas  Rowlandson,  £178  10s.  (this  was  bought  by  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  for 
presentation  to  the  Hertford  Art  Gallery) ;  The  Spread  Eagle  Inn,  Millbank  (gouache),  by  Paul  Sandby,  £304  10s.; 
A  Scene  on  Hampstead Heath,  by  G.  S.  Shepherd,  1834,  £168;  a  series  of  18  children  subjects,  by  William  Hamil- 
ton, £338  12s.;  thirty-six  works  by  Francis  Wheatley  realized  £1,442  14s. — his  A  Lover's  Anger,  The  Rat  Trap, 

1 786,  and  The  Itinerant  Potter,  1 798,  making  £157,  £105  and  £1 15  10s. 
respectively;  a  pair  by  William  Williams,  Courtship  and  Matrimony, 
£157  1  os.;  and  a  set  of  four  shooting  subjects,  by  Henry  Aiken,  £105. 
The  highest  figure  achieved  was  for  The  Swaine  Family,  by  Arthur  Devis. 

Several  of  Mr.  Gilbey's  books  also  showed  marked  increases  on  their 
previous  auction  valuations — the  most  notable  being  the  celebrated 
Ashburnham  set  of  the  first  five  editions  of  Izaak  Walton's  Compleat 
Angler,  1653,  1655,  1 66 1 ,  1668  and  1676,  which  brought  £1,600.  As 
mentioned  in  The  Connoisseur  of  April,  this  set  cost  £800  at  the 
Ashburnham  sale  in  1898.  At  that  sale  Mr.  Gilbey  also  gave  £160  for 
the  second  edition  of  Dame  Juliana  Berner's  Treatise  perteyning  to  Hawk- 
yng,  Huntyng  and  Fysshynge  with  an  Angle,  from  the  press  of  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  1496.  It  now  changed  hands  at  £540.  At  the  Ashburnham 
sale  the  volume  lacked  the  woodcut  leaf  preceding  the  title-page,  but 
a  note  by  Mr.  Gilbey  states  that  'this  has  now  been  supplied  at  a  cost 
of  £12.'  Other  rarities  in  the  Gilbey  library  included  the  only  re- 
corded copy  of  Govaert  Bac's  Boecken,  published  at  Antwerp  about 
1490,  the  second  earliest  work  on  fishing  known,  which  made  £270; 
one  of  three  recorded  copies  of  The  Secrets  of  Angling,  1613,  by  John 
Dennys,  £75  (seven  years  ago  this  cost  £18);  Samuel  Gardiner's  A 
Booke  of  Angling  or  Fishing,  1606,  £60  (£50  in  1933);  The  Twelve 
Moneths,  by  M.  Stevenson,  1661,  £75;  a  set  of  thirteen  volumes  of  the 
george  in  silver-gilt  cup  &  cover  by       Annals  of  Sporting  and  Fancy  Gazette,  1 822- 1 828,  £70;  and  a  Lowestoft 

THOMAS  WHII'HAM  &  CHARLES  WRIGHT,  1764  .         ,     ,  i  •  i  •  i    r  i  •  i  •     ^      r  i  c 

gift  of  h.m.  the  king  to  the  red  cross       bowl,  decorated  in  colours  with  fishing  subjects.  £.99  15s.  the  total  tor 
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HYDE  PARK  IN  1871  :  BY  CLAUDE  MONET  :  HARCOURT  JOHNSTONE  SALE  AT  SOTHEBY'S  ON  JUNE  12TH 


the  three  days  was 
£16,854.  On  May  8th, 
Christie's  concluded  a 
two-day  sale  of  the  con- 
tents of  Mr.  Gilbey's 
Berkshire  residence, 
Folly  Farm,  Sulhamp- 
stead,  for  a  total  of  just 
over  £2,500.  Here,  a 
pair  of  Chippendale 
mahogany  arm-chairs, 
the  backs  with  pierced 
vase-shape  centres  and 
the  seats  covered  with 
needlework,  depicting 
garden  scenes  by  Sarah 
Wells,  1  7 8  1  ,  and 
Samuel  Woolley,  1 784, 
realized  £81  18s. ;  and 
a  set  of  Queen  Anne 

walnut  chairs  on  cabriole  legs  with  club  feet,  and  a 
walnut  bureau  on  pedestal  support,  of  the  same  period, 
each  made  a  similar  price. 


PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

AT  Christie's,  on  April  12th,  a  full-length  portrait 
ii  of  a  boy,  in  a  dark  dress,  large  hat  and  small  white 
collar,  standing  in  a  landscape,  by  Govaert  Flinck, 
considered  one  of  Rembrandt's  best  pupils,  sold  for 
£609;  Wine-glasses,  Oysters,  Marrow,  and  other  objects  of 
Still  Life,  on  panel,  by  J.  D.  de  Heem,  £162  15s.;  and  a 
river  scene,  with  cottage  and  church,  also  on  panel, 
ascribed  to  Van  Goyen,  £1 15  10s.  W.  R.  Sickert  took 
the  chief  honours  at  the  sale  of  the  late  Lady  Henry 
Bentinck's  collection  of  works,  by  modern  artists  of  the 
British  and  Continental  schools,  at  Christie's  on  April 
19th.  Five  Sickerts  fetched  £538  13s. — one  of  The  Mar- 
ket Square,  Dieppe,  formerly  the  property  of  Judge 
Evans,  bringing  £24 1  1  os. ;  and  another,  a  portrait  of  a 
young  woman,  in  a  red  striped  dress,  making  £126.  A 
coloured  chalk  and  wash  drawing,  by  the  same  artist, 
Blackmail:  A  girl  in  mauve  blouse  and  grey  skirt,  changed 
hands  at  £89  5s. ;  while  £189  was  given  for  a  gouache 
rendering  of  Une  Femme  Lisant,  by  the  Frenchman, 
Edouard  Vuillard,  still  living  in  Paris  at  the  age  of  74 
— this  originally  cost  £30.  A  pencil  and  colour  drawing 
of  Lady  Ottoline  Morrell,  in  white  dress,  by  Augustus 
John,  made  £44  2s. ;  two  paintings  of  sea-fights,  by  F. 
Craskoll,  £136  10s.  (these  fetched  £29  8s.  in  1890); 
The  Road  through  the  Village,  by  S.  J.  Peploe,  £54  12s.; 
and  Iris  in  a  Vase,  by  Matthew  Smith,  £89  5s.  The  sale 
in  these  rooms  on  May  3rd  included  Captain  Robert 
B.  Brassey's  three  huge  Claudes,  the  history  of  which 
was  given  in  our  last  month's  issue.  These,  owing  to  the 


fact  that  the  day  of  large  pictures  has  gone,  underwent 
drastic  auction  revaluations.  The  first,  Priests  Sacrificing 
to  Apollo,  or  The  Idolatry  of  Solomon,  which  had  sold  for 
£6,090  in  the  Sir  Philip  Miles  sale  in  1884,  brought 
only  £1,785;  the  second,  The  Landing  of  Aeneas  in  Italy, 
was  bought  in  at  £840  (£3,990  in  1884) ;  and  £1,260 
was  paid  for  the  somewhat  smaller  A  Herdsman  driving 
Cattle  through  a  River  (£2,047  10s.  in  1884).  The  few  pic- 
tures sent  by  the  Countess  of  Northbrook  included  a 
small  panel  of  The  Madonna  and  Child,  the  Virgin,  in 
blue  robes,  with  the  Infant  Saviour  on  her  lap,  holding 
the  leaves  of  a  book,  by  Gerard  David,  which  found  a 
buyer  at  £892  1  os. ;  a  panel  showing  a  winding  country 
road  through  trees,  with  cattle  standing  in  a  pool,  by 
J.  Stark,  £115  10s. ;  The  Dedication  of  a  Poem,  by  P.  A. 
Wille,  1780,  £189;  pastoral  figures  and  animals  in  a 
landscape,  by  F.  Zuccarelli,  £115  10s. ;  and  Saint 
Francis  in  Meditation,  by  F.  Zurbaran,  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  King  Louis  Phillipe,  £241  10s.  From  other 
sources  came  a  small  panel,  The  Crown  of  Thorns,  by 
Cima  da  Conegliano,  which  fetched  £168;  The  Bell 
Inn,  by  George  Morland,  £168;  a  distant  view  of  Lon- 
don, from  Greenwich  Hill,  with  the  Hospital,  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  foreground,  by  Jan  Wyck, 
£178  1  os. ;  Shipping  off  Shore  in  a  Calm,  by  W.  van  de 
Velde,  signed  and  dated  1671,  £136  ios.;and  a  pair 
of  views  of  Roman  Ruins,  with  figures,  by  the  much 
favoured  Hubert  Robert,  £262  10s. 


FURNITURE,  ART  OBJECTS  AND  SILVER 

IN  a  sale  of  silver  at  Christie's,  on  April  1 7th,  a  por- 
ringer and  cover,  engraved  with  Chinese  figures  and 
branches,  and  round  the  lip  the  inscriptions  'May  the 
Ruler  of  all  send  us  Liberty  and  Life,'  and  'Let  the 
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Girlas  go  round,'  1684,  maker's  mark  II  with  pellet  and  trident  below  (30  oz.  iodwt.),  sold  at  the  rate  of  250s.  per  oz.; 
a  large  peg  tankard,  with  thumbpiece  chased  as  dolphins  and  scroll  handle  terminating  in  a  cherub's  head,  the 
lid  engraved  with  the  arms  of  England  as  used  during  the  Commonwealth,  maker's  mark  /  C  with  fleur-de-lys 
below  in  a  heart,  four  times  repeated  (47  oz.  18  dwt.),  165s.;  a  silver-gilt  mulberry-dish,  1653,  maker's  mark 
W H  with  mullet  above  and  circle  below  (6  oz.  3  dwt.),  160s. ;  another,  1623,  maker's  mark  G  B  monogram  (7  oz.), 
125s.;  and  a  pair  of  plain  octagonal  casters,  1721,  no  maker's  mark  given  (7  oz.  14  dwt.),  105s.  These  belonged 
to  the  late  Lady  Henry  Bentinck;  while  the  late  Captain  E.  Butler-Charteris's  collection  included  a  circular  seal- 
box,  the  cover  repousse  and  chased  with  the  arms  of  George  III,  by  Paul  Storr,  1815  (21  oz.  15  dwt.),  which  made 
68s.  per  oz. ;  forty-two  circular  dinner  plates  engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms,  by  Robert  Garrard,  1849  (855  oz.),  5s. ; 
a  suite  of  three  oval  meat-dishes,  by  Paul  Storr,  181 1  (266  oz.),  7s.  3d.;  a  plain  circular  sugar-bowl  and  cover, 
by  Samuel  Taylor,  1753  (7  oz.  5  dwt.),  68s.;  a  beaker,  on  circular  base  engraved  with  three  pendants  of  flowers, 
1 6 1  g,  maker's  mark  H  M  conjoined  (7  oz.  3  dwt.),  225s. ;  and  a  plain  octagonal  tea-caddy,  on  moulded  base  with 
sliding  lid  and  domed  cover,  by  Thomas  Ash,  171 1  (5  oz.  19  dwt.),  100s.  On  May  1st,  eleven  three-pronged  dessert- 
forks,  engraved  with  a  crest,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1717  (13  oz.  3  dwt.),  brought  175s.  per  oz.;  a  pair  of  plain 
octagonal  trencher  salt-cellars,  1722  (4  oz.),  90s.;  another  pair,  1719  (3  oz.  15  dwt.),  115s.;  a  plain  pear- 
shaped  muffineer,  on  circular  foot,  by  James  Goodwin,  1720  (1  oz.  17  dwt.),  125s.;  a  taper-stick,  on  octagonal 
moulded  base  and  baluster  stem,  by  Joseph  Bird,  1710  (3  oz.  8  dwt.),  115s. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  May  3rd,  a  pair  of  English  saltglaze  figures  of  cats  realized  £47 ;  a  Louis  XVI  secretaire,  in 
mahogany  banded  with  ebony,  on  pilasters  and  supports  which  are  united  by  a  pierced  undertier,  stamped  M. 
Carlin,  £108;  and  a  Chippendale  mahogany  wine-table  of  half-circle  shape,  with  extending  folding  top,  sup- 
ported on  eight  straight  legs  with  moulded  corners,  £98.  At  Weybrook  House,  Haslemere,  Surrey,  the  property 
of  Mrs.  Hedley  Fitton,  on  April  24th,  Cubitt  and  West  obtained  £1 10  for  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  cabinet.  In  a 
seven-day  sale,  which  Engall,  Cox  &  Co.  (of  Cheltenham)  opened  on  April  15th,  of  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Roger- 
son's  collection  of  works  of  art,  a  small  seascape,  attributed  to  Van  de  Velde,  fetched  £280;  and  a  set  of  old 
spoon-back  walnut  chairs  on  cabriole  legs  with  claw  and  ball  feet,  £120.  At  Robinson  and  Foster's  (Willis's 
Rooms),  on  April  24th,  an  Oriental  Lowestoft  dinner-service  (about  65  pieces),  with  armorial  decoration,  made 
£89  5s. ;  and  on  May  1st,  a  pair  of  Bow  figures  of  musicians  sold  for  £63. 

GIFTS  FOR  THE  RED  CROSS  SALE 

THE  King  has  sent  a  further  gift  for  the  Red  Cross  Sale  which,  owing  to 
the  tremendous  number  of  contributions  received  and  still  being  re- 
ceived, will  take  place  at  Christie's  in  July  and  not  in  June  as  already  an- 
nounced. His  Majesty's  latest  gift  takes  the  form  of  a  George  III  silver- 
gilt  cup  and  cover  (see  illustration).  Dated  1764,  it  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  craftsmanship  of  the  well-known  London  silversmiths,  Thomas  Whip- 
ham  and  Charles  Wright.  Other  gifts  received  include  a  silver-gilt  ring 
casket,  1837,  which  belonged  to  Queen  Victoria,  from  Princess  Helena 
Victoria;  a  pair  of  Sevres  dinner  cups  and  covers  from  Lady  Salisbury;  a 
silver-gilt  tea-service  from  Lady  Mottistone;  a  tortoiseshell  and  gold- 
handled  fan,  given  by  Marie  Antoinette  to  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  from 
the  Duchess  of  Newcastle ;  a  Minton  dessert-service  from  Lady  Charlotte 
Wentworth-Fitzwilliam;  a  twenty-point  diamond  tiara  from  Mrs.  Philip 
Hill;  Chelsea,  Bow,  Worcester,  and  Meissen  figures,  and  a  Crown  Derby 
tea-service  from  Lady  Ludlow ;  two  William  Kent  sideboards  from  Lord 
Fairhaven  and  his  brother,  Captain  Henry  Broughton;  a  set  of  seven- 
teenth-century blackjacks,  with  contemporary  silver  mounts,  from  Lady 
Currie ;  a  jade  tea-pot  from  Mr.  Oscar  Raphael ;  an  enamel  and  jewel 
bracelet,  formerly  belonging  to  Mme  Lamartine,  from  Lady  Isabel 
Browne;  a  gold  Egyptian  Ptolemaic  coin,  of  about  130  B.C.,  from  Sir 
George  Cecil  Hurst;  a  Roman  gold  ring,  of  the  Third  Century,  from  Mrs. 
Crowe,  of  Weston-super-Mare ;  an  antique  tortoiseshell  gold  repeater,  c. 
1 700,  believed  to  have  belonged  to  Queen  Caroline  Mathilde,  from  Cap- 
tain H.  Tremayne;  and  a  gold  enamel  locket,  of  sixteenth-century  Italian 
workmanship,  from  Mrs.  Burns.  Many  manuscripts  have  been  sent  in. 
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